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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SiR, 
ETURNED to Paris, after two 
R months absence (at the baths of 
Burgundy), 1 learn that new calumnies 
have been fabricated against me. My 
“first and last reply to libellists,” print- 
ed two years since, well known to those 
it signalizcs, and who take care to con- 
ceal the knowledge of it from their 
readers, refutes the accusations which 
they reproduce, in the hope that the re- 
etition will serve instead of proofs. 
rehas, however, appeared a new ca- 
lumny, which I should have despised, 
at the risk of seeing the libellists assume 
a victory from my silence, if it were not 
necessary to unveil the turpitude of 
eertain individuals, and to shew to what 
acts of haseness those will descend who 
hunger and thirst after evil. 

M. Bertrand de Moleville, in what he 
alls “A History of the Revolution,” 
and in his “ Private Memoirs,” accuses 
“the friends of the blacks” of having 
beeu paid for pleading the cause of the 
Africans; he charges to my account 
8,000 francs (3,3331.); it is a great re- 
duction from the calculations of several 
tolonists, who have asserted the amount 
to be some millions, that { have received 

m the Jews and the negroes, 

M. Bertrand de Moleville can wi- 
doubtedly alledge his proofs? Certainly; 
and what are they— he has it from the 
chevalier de Langle, who was, he con- 
*sses, “half a madman, and a man of a 
Nery bad character,” Relying on this 
grave authority, he places- himself, we 
ee in “yn company;—what would 
ver he to be tiaduced “on anak 
tstimony u on suc 

‘ymond,a man of colour, whom he 
meas have been the agent of this 
sine i) negotiation, has frequently 
rene hy to the colonists who have 

the falsehood. Reader, 


pen the Relation of ¢ 
ONTHLy Man oa of St, 


Domingo, by Garran Coulon, made ia 
the name of a special commission, and 
three committees, vol. iv. page 489, &c. 
you will there see the infamous plot of 
some plantcrs, who, to establish this ca- 
lumny, had the effrontery to falsify a 
letter of Raymond, and were convicted 
of forgery. 

When, on the one hand, these details 
are known, and, on the other, my disre- 
gard, or rather the aversion, with which 
I have been often reproached, for 
whatever relates to fortune, we may 
properly appreciate the men who, judg- 
ing others after their own heart, do not 
believe that we can do good through a 
sentiment of virtue, and to obey the dic- 
tates of our conscience. 

If M. Bertrand de Molcville can al- 
ledge the slightest proof of his assertion 
I summon him to produce it; if not, I 
stamp his forehead with the brand of 
calumniator, sparing him the epithets 
which might accompany that word. 

Devoted from my. youth to the de- 
fence of the unfortunate, far from being 
guided by interested motives, which, in 
my eyes, are more than sordid, I assiste 
ed them, when in my power, with my 
purse as well as my pen ; and if, in filling 
this honourable mission, I must be ex- 
posed to new outrages, I consent to en- 
counter this danger also; my powers © 
are enfeebled, but my courage is not; 
and my principles have not changed, 
like those of so many Protei, who have 

rofessed all doctrines, and chaunted all 
Kinds of palinodies, worn every livery, 
and served under every banner, who 
court all parties, survive all, and are, at 
the present moment, at the pinnacle of 
honours and riches, which I envy them 
not. 
When, without seeking Fortune, she 
smiled upon me, I made such a use of 
her gifts as to leave me honourable re- 
collections, and this use alone could 
inspire regret for the loss of her favours. 
ow ignorant or perfidious ar@ those 
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who,in their libels, accusc—of possessing 
4 double pension—a ‘nan who never re- 
ceived but one, and to whom not even 
one is paid. How cowardly are their 
acgressions, when, in spite of the most 
solemn promises, villainy the most atro- 
cious, attacks indigence itself, in a man 
worn out with fatigue, sorrow, and per- 
secution, and arrived at an age when his 
wants, in multiplying, become more 
jmperious, and who cannot now reduce 
his expences to the level of his re- 
sources, but by the most rigorous priva- 
tions ; yet let his friends, real and pre- 
tended, be consoled, never will he annoy 
them with the recital of his sufferings ; 
braving adversity, he will also brave 
the perverse, in practising towards them 
his favourite maxim—Do unto man all 
the good you are able, and expect from 
them the contrary. 

The religion with which he is pene- 
trated consoles bim in all, for, having 
spoken and acted on this principle, he 
was frequently, at the convention and 
since, treated as fanatical and supersti- 
tious. ‘This language, then much in use, 
has ceased to be in vogue; certain per- 
sons have substituted for it an ascetic 
hypocrisy and theological furies, which 
the gospel disavows: whether they slan- 
der by order or by natural instinct, whe- 
ther avowing the slander with their name 
er for the most part anonymously, and 
therefore always concealed, their con- 
duct proves that there exists a class 
privileged assassins more criminal than 
those who seek your life. 

GREGOIRE, 
Ancien Eveque de Blois, 
Paris; Sept. 1816. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

T is now several months since I ad- 
dressed you on the gradual rise of 
the ocean; and this letter is intended to 
shew that similar operations have been 
eontinued for an immensely long time. 
Yo avoid repeating the observations 
which I have made, I shall request the 
atteution of your readers to the proofs 
printed in your forty-first volume, p. 1. 
by whieh i think they may be satisfied 

that solid materials are successive] 
ereated upon the bottom of the ocean, 
where they do not perish, but accumu. 
late in extremely lange quantities. An 
examination of the strata of {! 
ase ar ackrable attention, woul 
about 7,700 feet, which is }j wa Sper he 
. » Which is little less than 


exe mile and a half jv thickn 
9 SSS, ta. 


11S planet, 
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| [Nov, 1, 
suring from the surface to the rma: 
of the slate stratum onthe A tee 
thickness has the appearance of te 
composed of such materials, and agcy. 
mulated in the very slow, bat never. 
ceasing, manner, which I have there de. 
scribed. In speaking of the rate in 
which sach accumulation could take 
place, it will not be expected that acen. 
racy can be attained at this time, but 
reasons have been stated for 
it was effected at the rate of about ten 
feet in every thousand years, Thereforg 
say, as ten feet is to 1,000 years, so ig 
7,700 feet of strata to 770,000 y 
which have passed while this work, 
partly of ercation, and partly a new a- 
rangement of old materials, wasgoingon, 

In case it should be discovered that 
the slate stratum contains marive shells, 
or the impressions of them in any consi- 
derable number, it may then be admit- 
ted to have been formed in the same 
manner as the other strata were; and 
that wouid extend the estimate of years 
to upwards of a million. 

Since the last paragraph was writtes 
it has been communicated to the publie 
in the Cyclopedia by Dr. Rees, that the 
slate stratum contains many remains of 
marine animals ; consequently that stra- 
tum has been created and accumulated 
as the others were. ‘This stratum is so 
very thick, that, allowing it to have been 
formed at the same rate of ten feet in 


of every thousand years, it would extend 


the estimate to upwards of a millon 
years; which this planet has existed 
since the granite stratum was finished, 
and the formation of slate began. 

The upper layers of all strata are 
softer than those which lie below; the 
greater degree of infiltration and com- 
pression which the lower layers have 
undergone, has rendered them more 
compact and hard; and such parts of 
the layers as lie within the influence of 
the atmosphere are in a state of decom- 
position. Much of such strata as con- 
tain fragments of marine shells have the 
appearance of being formed, partly bya 
new creation, and partly by a new ar 
rangement of the old materials of land 
destroyed. The then newly-created 
part is the natural produce of shell-fish 
and corals; the new arrangement Is also 
the natural result of the cliffs along the 
coasts of all land being washed dow!, 
beat to pieces, and spread over the bet- 
tom of the ocean, The operation 
spreading the earthy materials of formet 
land over the bottom of the sane 
would generally put shell-fish to grc* 

| inconyenienc®, 
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‘nce. and frequently bury 
been them alive, when they would 
tribute towards the formation of new 
These loose earthy materials, 
th the shells of fish and corals, 
t numbers, both dead and 

-. and in every state of comminu- 
7 ‘would then be subjected to infiltra- 
tion, and the natural compression ofa 
continued augmentation of similar ma- 
terials, as Well as of super-im posed strata: 
all these things, continucd for a very 
long time, have changed the loose mate- 
rials into strata, and such seems to have 
been the origin of all marl, chalk, lime- 
stone, andeven marble. 

Allstrata contain proofs in abundance 
that creation took place ina very slow 
and gradual manner, whereof the lowest 
laver of slate is bedded upon either 
quariz or granite, and all the rest have 
been added in succession ; stratum super 
stratum, from the quartz or granite up- 
wards to the surface. A very considera- 
ble proportion of these strata have un- 
questionably been created by the inkabi- 
tants of the ocean, though it must be ad- 
mitted that some of the local strata 
(coals for instance) have had a vegcta- 
ble origin; but the occan bas had the 
most important share in arranging 
these things. 

I think it may be admitted, that our 
knowledge of the structure of this pla- 
net is mostly confined to what we dis- 
cover by an examination of its strata; 
and these prove that, with the exception 
of coal, they are generally a marine pro- 
duction, Of this any person may satisfy 
himself, who will undertake the trouble 
of examining them in their natural si- 
tation, and view the specimens of mi- 
heralogy in the several museums, for in 
these places the proofs are before us. The 
sirata of this planet have been examined 
from the surface downwards to the 
depth of about two miles, and the whote 
of that depth consists of stratum super 
stratum; and they “shew, in a way 
Which cannot be controverted, that they 
have been formed one after another, 
successively, from a great depth to ‘the 
surlace ; or, iti other words, the strata of 
sep depth were formed ‘more early 

an such as lie upon them. 
orsde tupposed to be well understood, 
creation coe proved, that ‘the work of 
net: if 0 oy at the centre of the pla- 
oun for 2 or nearly all, the subse- 
@ woth ion is not more than could 

ion of cal ated by gravity and the mo- 

a pare, aided, immenscly aided, 

7 “Cl apparcatly feeble creatures as 


strata. 
mixed WI 
puried in vas 
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shell-fish and corals ; as it is now known 
that the componant parts of the severaa 
strata mostly consist of sea-shells and 
coral, the products of animals who must 
have lived and died daring the time the 
several strata were forming. From ve 
early times these creatures have abou 

ed at the bottom of the ocean, and they 
still continue to abound there ; nay; they 
tmay be supposed to cover it; theirna- 
turally very great increase is calculated 
to have a vast effect, particularly as, 
on the extinction of life, their exuvia 
are placed in a situation which render 
them nearly, or quite, imperishable. 
The shells and- the corals continually 
accumulate upon each other, and they 
have actually accumulated until they 
have formed strata of very great thick- 
ness ; this could only have been done by 
the ordinary generation and death of the 
animals, and it is obvions that this ope- 
ration is so slow as to require an im- 
measurably long time to form strata of 
very great thickness, | 

That strata, consisting ina very con- 
siderable degree of the shells of fish antl 
corals mixed with sand and various 
sorts of earth, placed by the ocean 
where we find them, have accamulated 
to a thickness of two miles, is supposed 
to be incontrovertible; therefore our next 
inquiry should be, in how many yeats 
could this be done? I have on another 
occasion endeavoured to shew that this 
accumulation probably ‘takes place at 
the rate of about a foot in one hundred 
years. ‘Two miles are 10,560 feet, and 
that number, multiplied by 100, pre- 
duces 1,056,600 years, as the time m 
which these animals, aided by the waves 
of the ocean, may have accomplished 
that vast work. 

In the Monthly Magazine for May 
1816, vol. xli. page 310, 311, and 317, 
are doubts and objections to my com- 
niunication on the rise of the ecean, 
which it is thought will be removed by 
the facts stated, and the reasoning em- 
ployed, in this paper. As to ‘the in- 
crease of the earth by the decay of vege- 
tale matier,-it may be seen on Chalk 
downs, and most other lands (that ‘are 
not peat), to have been so ‘little ws from 
afew inches to a foot in thickness of 
vegetable mould, accanmlated in count- 
Jess ages upon the surface of the natural 
soil ; that'is, vegetation has added to the 
land a fodt in the’same the as marine 
productions ‘have raised the sea five or 
ten thousand fect. ‘The difference 
ehews that the land is net ‘calculated to 
keep itself above water. 
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To another of your correspondents, 
permit me to intimate that, the ocean 
may be supposed to contain immensely 
less lime at this time than it did before 
the chalk stratum was deposited from it. 
A stratum of chalk, of 800 feet thidk at 
this time, and deposited from the ocean, 
not only cleared the salt water from 
much lime, but that great deposit ap- 
pears to have been made in such a man- 
ner, as might be expected, from such a 
quantity of lime, to smother all the 
cornua-ammonis, and several other ge- 


nera of fish. JoHN MIDDLETON. 
Lambeth. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OBSERVE that men of all parties 
deprecate any diminution of the in- 
terest of our funded debt, as being an 
act of the most culpable nature, and a 
breach of faith with the public creditor. 


‘In answer to such persons, I have to 


say that necessity has no law; that, 
where an act is impossible, the non-per- 
formance of that act is not culpable; 
obligation ceases when means fail of 
performance, and every agrcement 
amongst mankind is made under this 
conviction ; and therefore, if the impossi- 
bility of performing a contract is ascer- 
tained, there is no breach of faith. 

I am well aware that those very per- 
sons who are so pertinacious now, will 
change when they see the impossibility 
of their scheme of paying without 
abating a farthing is impracticable ; but, 
as they are such sticklers for justice, I 
must ask of them, if they do not attach 
great criminality to borrowing after 
it is evident that we cannot pay. 

When the debt now existing was 
contracted, the insolvency of the nation 
was not foreseen, and therefore there 
was no deception: ministers expected 
that when parliament saw the state of 
affairs they would continue the war 
taxes, and they probably did not foresee 
the distressed state of the country that 
has since taken place; they therefore 
might borrow money with the fairest 
Intentions. 

Now, that facts have demonstrated 
the impracticability of going on even to 

y the interest, more money cannot be 

wed with innocent intention and 
honourable expectation ; yet the ten- 
dency of the conduct of those persons 
who protest against any diminution of 
interest, is to make us go on blindly and 
confidently borrowing, until the situa- 
tion becomes desperate, 


Thus, sir, in fact, the stj 
strict honour and pa. a pole 
impossibility, are (inadvertently perhaps) 
encouraging a real act of deception, 

The law makes a complete distinctiog 
between the insolvent man whom be. 
cessity obliges to Icave unpaid debis 
which were contracted with a fair Dro. 
bability of being able to pay, and the 
man who contracted debts which he 
knew he never could pay. The one is 
unfortunate and innocent, and treated 
as such, the other as guilty; and to the 
circumstance that the law makes this 
distinction, I may add, that the distinc. 
tion is founded on the nature of things, 

It behoves those persons who protest 
against any diminution of interest, to 
shew how we can continue to pay the 
interest as it is, and the other expences 
of the state that are inevitable ; for, un. 
less they can do that, they ought to de- 
sist from resisting a measure that must 
become necessary, unless what will be 
infinitely worse takes placc, namely, 
a complete bankruptcy. 

I do certainly think that every possi- 
ble economy ought to be made, and 
every sinecure abolished, before the 
lawful creditor is reduced in his inte- 
rest; but then how short a way will such 
abolitions go towards reducing a dimi- 
nution of expenditure that will mate- 
rially alter the case—I mean, sir, that 
will materially diminish the deficiency. 

Those persons who are eternally cry- 
ing out about pensions and placemen, 
exaggerate the evil of which they com- 
plain; and I highly approve of what 
Mr. Sheridan said on this subject about 
seven years ago. ' 

“T agree,” said that able man, “ with 
those who would abolish useless offices, 
and withdraw unearned pensions ; but I 
will not join with them in making the 
people hope that this measure will bring 
any effectual relief; the whole sum that 
would be saved by such measures would 
not amount to three days’ expenditure. 
The manly mind of Mr. Sheridan dit 
dained to deceive the people by leading 
them to expect relief when it could not 
be obtained, and there is certainly @ 
considerable degree of criminality © 
leading them into such an error; 
let us see, by figures, what cous 
done by straining every point, that 4s, °Y 
making all the economy possible, 
seizing on the Sinking Fund. 
Permanent taxes as 

they are . e £50,000,000 
War taxes nowexisting 6,000,000 


—— 


‘Carried forward. 36,000,000 + 









1 
’ 
| 


4916.]- 
Rronght forward 36,000,000 
{ucone lax restored, 
supposing that to 
be possible « Me 
Sinking Fund appro- 


rated to annual 
Fspeuce " 12,000,000 


9,000,000 





Total means . 57,000,000 
Expenditure. 
est of debt fund- 
yer unfunded 33,000,000 
Annual expenditure, 
estumated at 29 mil- 
hons, reduced to 24,000,000 
——_——— 57,000,000 

The seizure ot the Sinking’ I’und 
would itself be the worst act of breach 
of faith possible towards the fundholder, 
and even with that we come but to a le- 
vel, supposing that the taxes should con- 
tinue productive to the immense amount 
here stated, which I do not believe they 
would, 

I said in my first letter on this sub- 
ject, that after a reduction the fund- 
holders would find themselves in a bet- 
ter situation than before; to prove this 
is scarcely necessary, because, security 
for their capital, and a reduction of 
prices of the articles of life, would both 
operate in their favour: but let us sce 
ne! in former times reduction ope- 
rated, 

In 1717, the interest of the then debt; 
amounting to about fifty millions, was 
reduced from 6 to 5 per cent. Ten 
years alter, that is, at Midsummer 1727, 
the interest was farther reduced from 5 
to 4 per cent, and the funds rose very 
considerably on the occasion. 

In 1749 there was a farther reduction 
still, the capital being at that time 
97,703,475/.; and, though it was op- 
tional, very few resisted, and they were 
paid off by the Sinking Fund, which 
only amounted to 600,000. This last 
re peny was from 4 to-3 per cent.;-so 
‘ y the whole, from 17 to 49, the 
a Was reduced one-half; yet there 

neither the necessity to do it that 

's how, nor did any other possessors 

_ Property contribute an equal 

Proportion towards diminishing the bur- 
is Of the state, 

. Proposed all men of real propert 
mang subjected to a payment by iustal. 
tn 0 reduce the debt; and all this 
‘ —— bankruptcy and a revolution, 
aes ree wien will depend on un- 
ought 0 be Paneer: and therefore 

" eprecated by all lovers of 

Country, 


Aa the former cases ef the reduction 
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of interest, the conviction of the wisdom 
and expedicncy of the measure led to 
it; now a conviction, not of the wisdom, 
but the necessity, ought to operate with 
still greater force ; and the stockholders 
themselves would do wisely to propose 
the measure, for, if it is not adopted, they 
run the risque of losing all, 
WiLtiAM PLAyYFAIR, 


—_ 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
HE following hints have been sug- 
gested from the pcrusal of the 
small work (the Botanists’ Companion,) 
mentioned in your last number; and 
wich having been submitted to the 
cousidcration of some of our most emi. 
nent characters, noted not less for their 
scicntitic researches than for promoting 
the general weliare of socicty, and it 
having so far met their approbation as 
to merit the patronage of part of the 
royal family, who have not only offered 
it that honour, but who are endeavour- 
ing to establish an institution to further 
the object it presented ; I am induced. ta 
offer it fora place in your Magazine, 
considering it an object highly worthy 
the public consideration in the present 
season ; and, as soon as the plan is ma- 
tured for its complction, I shall also do 
myself the pleasure of communicating 
it to you. 
A FRIEND TO THE Poor, 





Hints relative to Domestic Economy, 
intended for the Purpose of drawing 
the Attention of our Cuttagers, Se. to 
the Advantage of couverting to Use 
many of our Wild Plants, not ut pre, 
sent generally understood, 
The variety of plants indigenous to 

this country are about 1300, one-third 
part of which are of considerable use in 
the arts, agriculture, &c. aud, if the at- 
tention of the poor were directed to this 
purpose, it would give them considerable 
opportunities of turning to good account 
their time, when better employment is 
not to be had. 

The grasses of which our best mea- 
dows and pastures are composed, are, in 
many places, the spontaneous produce ef 
our waste lands; and the seeds of which, 
if collected and properly prepared, would 
afford, for several mouths every season, a 
great source of gain, not to the collector 
only, but to our agriculture in general. 

Also the seeds of many leguminous 
plants, as vetches, trefoil, birds-foot, 
ladies-finger, &c. which are very com- 
mon in our hedges, and other panes 
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and, althowch much in demand, are not 
to be purchased in this country. 

There is no department in the hus- 
bandry of this country, in which we are 
so deficient, as in having selected seeds 
of our grasses, for improving and laying 
down land to meadow and pasture; 
such being in great demand, both by 
our own farmers and persons abroad.— 
A man gathered as much of cock-foot 
grass, and also of fescue grass, on a piece 
of waste land last week, in three hours, 
as was worth nearly four shillings. 

Many wild plants produce hemp and 
texture of a similar kind, and which, if 
more ‘generally known, might become a 
source of wealth to the poorer classes, 
who could turn it to advantage.—Hop- 
binds, nettles, bean-stalks, and a large 
variety of wild plants, produce this arti- 
cle; and, if not m such great quantitics 
as the hemp plant, yet it would afford 
something towards the maintenance of 
persons in time of need, like the present. 

The article Tannin ts also to be found 
in considerable quantity in many plants 
that are abundant on common heaths, 
&e. Oak-bark is almost the only thing 
employed for this purpose ; many other 
vegetables are known,to contain this 
principle in considerable quantity, and 
euly requires labour in its preparation. 

Dyeing Drugs are mostly brought 
rom abroad ; we have nearly fifty plants 
growing wild that are known to contain 
fine colouring properties. Weld and 
Woad are the only two plants of this 
description used in the dyeing trade; 
yet the country people who dye their 
own yarn, &c. find many plants from 
which they obtain the finest colours they 
want. 

Medicinal Plants—These are now 
becoming yery scarce in the neighbour- 
hood of London, and would therefore be 
a subject very well worth the notice of 
persons who reside where they are to be 
found.—These are in considerable num- 
bers, and would no doubt be used in 
preference to many foreign drugs, if they 
were both collected and better prepared 
than they usually are. 

Rushes for making Candlewichs may 
be collected in large quantities on the 
waste lands near London, the prepara- 
tion of which is very simple. These 
grow on land that is of little value to 
the proprietor, yet this article, so noxious 
to the land, is rendered by labour alone 
worth 2s. Gd. per pound, and the article 
Is i great demand ; this would afford a 
souree of immediate employment, I 
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[Nor, 1, 
have some fine samples 


pared, from Wimbledon ade he 
commons, 

Several sorts of small woodsare 
-ble of being converted into bask 
other things of a similar nature, 
families, who have left their homes from 
distress, have taken up their abode on 
ihe commons near to London. I have 
a basket made by a woman under such 
circumstances, which she sold for 3s, 64, 
and it was made out of a piece of stick 
which was cut from the common, got 
worth more than one halfpenny for any 
other purpose, 

The cultivation and collecting of 
leeches is also a subject that will be 
worthy attention. Leeches are now 
imported from abroad ; this useful ani. 
mal, owing to its being so much im de 
mand, is almost extinct in this A 

Rushes for matting and packing. 
baskets are common in this country, but 
these articles are generally imported 
from Holland and other countries, If 
these were collected in the antam, they 
would afford labour and profit to many 
hundreds of people, even during the en 
suing winter. 

In the year 1815 rushes were import 
ed to the amount of near ten thousand 
pounds. 

1 have samples of matting made both 
of the imported rushes, and also of some 
of Dnglish growth, and tho latter will 
prove equally good. Of the:articles thet 
matting is made, I have found one that 
is better than the rash imported, and 
have a specimen to produce for comp 
rison; the substitute is to be met with 
in such quantities as to supersede the 
necessity of the imported rushes altoge- 
ther, and thus might the money be 
wholly saved to the country. 

If the cottager were instructed in the 
art of gardening, he ‘might mueh m- 
prove his means of living; a few eal- 
bages or potatoes are generally the 
whole of the produce of such pieves ot 
ground ; when, if five shillings was 
out annually in garden-seeds, 
selected, and given him with the neces 
sary instruction for their management, 
it would yicld him many dainties, which 
would be worth as many pounds, but to 
which those useful people are m gene 
strangers. 

Bees would also prove 3 valuable 
source of profit if they were instrae . 
in the management of them. j we 
man in Sussex who used to keep 5 


of bees at cottage-gardens, by peo 
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their staying there; and 
hundreds, by which he 
independance, and died rich. 
whe above, if properly managed, 
ight prove a considerable source of. 
af onal wealth ; and, if a proper insti- 
tation were formed, a gencral knowledge 
of such minor arts might soon be dif- 
fused throughout this country ; and thus 
many articles that are now altogether 
ected would turn to good account, 
by affording employment to poor chil- 
ren, and persons who are incapable 
of more laborious employ ; and, at the 
same time, that it aflords great induce- 
ment to early habits of pr peal age 
goon supersede the use of a number oO 
“ain te which we are wholly in- 
debted to foreign countries. 

It may be worth notice, that the So- 
ciety of Arts have, for many years past, 
offered preminms for discoveries of va- 
riots articles similar to the above; and 
many good things have been, by such 
means, produced to that society ; but 
the advantages of theie being brought 
into practice yet remains to be reaped 
by the present age. 

—~< 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

R, JoHNSON somewhere remarks 

on the great number of agricul- 

tural and veterinary Tracts published 
in the reigus of James and Charles 
the Ist; and, in truth, from that period to 
the present, the British press has been 
—— supplied with that species 
of literature. With whatever degree of 
propriety we are designated as a com- 
a nation, we possess nearly, or 
together, an equal right to be styled 
agricultural. The res. rustica et vete- 
rmaria, the culture of the earth, the 
management of domestic animals, and 
the whole body of rural economy, have, 
during the last two centuries absorbed, 
pad most profitably too, an extensive 
of our national attention. This 
mental employ ment hasnaturally enough 
vided itself into the solid and prac 
cal, and the purely scientific and con- 
phe gl the former making the most 
~ - telurns in substance, the latter in 
Asal lg with the latter only, that 

usiness lies, 

ts — the conclusion of the fifteenth, 
tn middle of the seventeenth cen- 

Ty, there subsisted among the Icarned 
Upon the Contine 5 sap 
Ot rage, f ontinent, an enthusiasm, 
Ratura|’ or chemical experiment in 
With whi osoPhy and agriculture, 

Ourlate chemico-agricultural 


| sums for 
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mania can bear no kind of comparison, 
in respect to extent, popularity, or ex- 
travagance of pretension. Every sci- 
ence, indeed, in turn, has had its insa- 
nities; and the human mind finds ne 
protection: in the most laboured edu- 
cation. But the transcendental preten- 
sions ef the continental chemists of those 
times, are absolutely without parallel, 
and cannot fail of some effect on the 
risible faculties, even ata period of so 
sombre a cast as the present. On the 
other hand, some persons, on a perusal 
of the grave details of such astonishing 
facts, will be ready to remark—surely, 
in former days, there could be neither 
public nor private madhouses, or such 
hosts of lunatics would never have been 
suffered at large. Others, perhaps, may 
be tempted to retort, that the extensive 
modern foundations of that kind, but 
too clearly evince our enormous need, 
and even to speculate on the necessity 
of addition; in such dispute, I am, pro- 
bably, not qualified to bear a part, for 
especial reasons. There is, however, a 
very matcrial feature, in which the phi- 
losophical conjurers of former times 
differed from their successors, who have 
flourished nearer to, or withiv, our own ¢ 
the former appearing to have been ac- 
tuated by the most genuine and dis- 
tracted disinicrestedness, whilst the 
latter have invariably bad the main 
chance in view, the pocket furniture, 
the coals and the candles, L’ew of the 
moderns play—they work, and never 
gratuitously, if they can help it: such 
has been the case with the elluminés of 
Germany, of Mesmer, Cagliostro, of 
De Mainadue, in England, and of the 
American inventor and manufacturer 
of the Metallic Tractors, no longer in 
existence; whilst rheumatism still ex- 
ists, in company with mildew. Ht is 
here an appropriate remark, how little 
is known or recollected by the existing 
generation; of all, whether of a merely 
curious or really useful nature, which 
has passed and retired in the world of 
scicnce, has had its day, has come like 
shadows and so departed, in times, not 
only distant, but immediately previous 
to their own, notwithstanding the dusty 
coverlids and -bindings of such an im- 
mense body of records staring them in 
ihe face. Hence it is, that we have so 


much ancient novelty; so maiy resur- 
rections from the dead, which we im- 
plicitly accept as new creations; and 
that we so often sit down, as we suppese, 
to a fresh and first-hand meal, which, 
on a close investigation, would prove ‘9 
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be nothing more than a hachis from the 
leavings of former «ays, handsomely 
garnished, indeed, tossed up in a variety 
of forms, seasoned with a more modern 
and captivating aroma, and recom- 
mended on the authority of the most 
fashionable cooks. 

Palingenesia, the vegetable and ani- 
mal Phenix, or the miracle of the re- 
generation or resuscitation of plants and 
animals, from their ashes, a favorite 
pursuit of the learned, was the cotem- 
porary, or worthy successor of alchymy 
and the elixir of life. It was held by 
the chemists as the basis or principle 
of this art, that not only were salts the 
grand constituents and cementers of all 
elementary bodies, but that even the 
elements themselves, in embryo, were 
specifically contained in salts ; and from 
them, chemically operated upon, might 
be obtained the resurrection, ad injfi- 
nitum, of defunct or departed substances 
aud forms; at any rate, of forms. They 
even adduced this hypothesis as a col- 
lateral evidence of the resurrection of 
the dead, and the reality of apparitions 
and ghosts! ‘These processes, or modes 
of operation, were both by oxidation, 
or calcination to ashes, and by pu- 
trefaction. 

The far-famed Paracelsus is supposed 
fo have been the original discoverer of 
the principle of palingenesia, or resus- 
citation; at least, the first among the 
moderns, by whom it was revived. He 
was succceded by a whole host of 
Jearned disciples. Oluus Borrik, a 
German chemist, and a distinguished 
member of this school, writes, that, 
having for a whole year together tor- 
mented quicksilver by repeated fires, 
even to its reduction to water, turbith, 
and ashes, it re-assumed its first form, 
by the attraction of salt of tartar: also 
that, lead being reverberated into mi- 
niam, melted into glass, reduced to 
ccruse, and burned to litharge, re- 
assumed its pristine form in a moment, 
on the skilful application of lixivial salt, 
And the celebrated Robert Boyle, long 
afterwards, discovered by experiment 
that nitre would resuscitate and restore 
itself, whole and intire, even weight for 
weight, after having been carried throu gh 
the complete tour of chemical operations 
and changes, 

Hereafter follow the names of some 
of the most eminent palingenesists, or 
resurrectionary philosophers, from the era 
of their master Paracelsus, but without 
any very strict attention to chronolo- 
gical order— Hannemannus; Libavius ; 


Quercetan, physician to Henry [y. of 
France ; Mayenne ; Coxcs ; Davis. 
Kircher; Daniel Major ; Ferrari: Poi, 
of Montpelier; Ratsay ; Mersenne , 
friar; Chrisostom Magnan; Bary; Hor, 
tofflerus of Nuremb:rg ; Scotus; Balihez. 
zar Conradus ; M. Dobrzenski of Neer, 
pont, an experimental naturalist of the 
highest reputation in his time; Planis 

Campeus ; Gaffarel, who meditated g 

palingenesian experiment upon human 

bodies, with a view of causing the maxes, 
anima, or spirits of the dead to appear, 
in transparent bottles of a correspondi 

size.— Du Chene, one of the ablest che- 
mists of his age, who was an eye-witness 

of the wonders of palingenesia, and Dx 
Claves, his equal in reputation, who 
exhibited them daily, to all who desired 
to witness them; HKénnerus a Lowen. 
thurn ; Sir Kenelm Digby, and Boyle. 
The two latter, our countrymen, seem to 
be among the last eminent supporters 
of this extravaganza. 

I have selected this long bead-roll of 
names, out of a far greater number; 
most, or all of them, men eminent for 
learning and scientific acquirements, 
and of distinguished reputation, in order 
to demonstrate to what a tremendous 
height scientific absurdity may ascend, 
But that is not all, mere notliing, indeed, 
to an inseparable and lamentable fact; 
namely, that if we do not believe in the 
truth and actuality of their experiments, 
it inevitably results that, we must con 
clude the men to have been notable.im 
postors, and class them with 

Sir Agrippa, for profound 

And solid lying mach renown’d. 
They appear in the character of eye 
witiaionn and pretend to have exhibited 
facts in a living and visible state, to 
numerous other eye-witnesses, during 
the course of two or three successive 
ages. 

The fruits of the human intelleet, 3 
well as those of the soil, seem 5¢ J 
to have been transplanted in this wae. 
try, from the original stocks of the 
tinent; among the rest, the palingene- 
sian science ; and a chemist of the 
of Coxes, appears to have been a or 
the first who experimented in tha 4 
rious line. He tells us, he of tain 
dissolution of the salts of a quantity ¢ 
fern, which he inclosed six weeks 1 
glass bottle, at the end of which perio’ 
real fern plants were seen to rise nn 
great numbers, the greater part © ms 
salts subsiding to the bottom, | ‘ 
suming a brown colour,’ a white 


remaining upon the surlace. He ee 
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conjured up 
i pines, oaks, elms, aund other trees, of 
ghich he knew not thenames. ‘This he 


eat fom the volatile salts of which 
arose specimens of the original trees, 
the wood of which had been used in the 
manutacture of he potassia. He sub- 
iaivs the following reflection, “ There is 
not a more faithful image in the world 
of the resurrection of the dead, and Iam 

that nature and art can never 
offer to our eyes a more divine specta- 
ce. All tue learned speak of it alike, 
and each of them is astonished with ad- 
miration.” 

Marsenne calcined a plant between 
two crucibles, and, extracting its salts, 
sowed them in prepared earth, and 
thence sprang up an immense number 
of the same plants. And Hanuemannus, 
in his Nov. Method. Cognos. Simp. 
Vegetab. thence draws this conclu- 
sion—Salem planta, si terra puris- 
sima inseveris, statim ille in eam plan- 
ir. ex qua extractus fuerat, repullu- 

t. 
Kircher, it seems, had been sceptical 
as to the success of these experiments, 
wotil the year 1657, when, at Rome, he 
made his snecessful essay, by the resus- 
citation of a rose from its ashes, which 
tose he preserved, hermetically sealed, 
in a long-necked phial, like a mattrass, 
in his closet, duriag ten years. Scotus 
the Jesuit, and afterwards Christina 
ueen of Sweden, who was a resident at 
ome, saw with enthusiastic admira- 
lion this rose in the most beautiful 
luxuriance and bloom, corked up, like 
the devil Asmodeus, in a bottle; and 
Which was afterwards released much in 

‘Same manner as was that communi- 
Callve and social devil; for the phial was, 
Pe 
imallest hesitation, that pr rewes the 
i. of this rose to rise from the grave 
the ashes, as often as they pleased, by 

application of a little heat. An ac- 
nin this and other experiments 
> : found in Kircher’s works, with 

Pate of the rose ; also a figure of the 

tlle. resuscitation of a sparrow in a 


: wk epveination of this learned 
ee bod 


fe, We have a specimen of the phi- 
chem) 


seminal virtue of every 
y 18 concentered in its 


and, as soon as heat 
: puts them in 
bi ee ascend and circu- 
| wind, around 
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taining glass vessel. The salts.in this 
suspension, being set at liberty, dispose 
themselves spontaneously and mechani- 
cally into order, placing themselves in 
the same situation, and forming the 
same figure which nature originally gave 
them; they assume the real order and 
arrangement of the plant itself. Natu- 
rally retaining the inclination to become 
what they were, they follow. the im- 
pulse received, each origina! corpuscle 
of salt returning io its primitive deter- 
mination ; those appertaining to the foot 
of the plant convey themselves thither, 
and assume their proper place; and 
those which composed the summit of 
the stem, the branches, leaves, and 
flowers, perform the same part.” 

But our renowned and sympathetic 
Sir Kenelm Digby leaves all his learned 
brethren at an immense distance, as his 
noble method of supplying a fish-market 
will fully evince. As to the reproduc- 
tion of plants, he held it casy and cheap, 
and in no degree comparable with his 
successful experiments of the resuscita- 
tion of animals from their ashes, for one 
of which he gives the following as his 
usual process. ‘Take some cray-fish, 
and wash them well, to remove all grit- 
tiness; boil them two hours in a good 
quantity of rain water. Keep this de- 
coction. Put the cray-fish into an 
earthen limbeck, and distil them until 
nothing rises any longer: preserve this 
liquor. Calcine the residuum at the 
bottom of the limbeck, and reduce it to 
ashes in a reverberatory ; extract the salt 
from these ashes with your first decoc- 
tion; filtrate the salt, and deprive it of 
its superfluous humidity. Upon the 
salt that remains fixed, pour the liquor 
that you draw by distillation, and put 
it into a moist place, for example a 
dung-hill, that it may putrify. Snch is 
my method ; and in a few days I have 
seen little cray-fish, no bigger than mil- 
let secds, moving up and down in that 
liquor. They must be fed with ox- 
blood, until they come to be as big as a 
hazle-nut, and then are to be put into a 
wooden trough, filled with river water 
and ox blood ; the water to be changed 
every three days. By such means cray- 
fish may be had as large as you please.” 

This is an undoubted proof of Sir 
Kenelm’s superiority over all competi- 
tion, in as much as solid, living, and edi- 


‘ble substances are superior to ghosts 


and shadows, which some of the above- 
cited experimenters modestly acknow- 
ledge their resuscitations to be. But. 
Boyle demurred (Tentamin. Physiolo~ 

Q4 ge) 
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@) to these miraculous pretensions of 
fis countryman, nevertheless, in the same 


“pages, putting in a pretension of his 


own, little less miraculous, namely, 
raising up the manes or representations 
of perfect vines from a solution of verdi- 
gris, which contained a quantity of the 
saline particles of the husks of pressed 
grapes. On which Dr. Wallis piously 
remarks, “I leave it.to them who, in 
philosophizing on the works of nature, 
are chiefly desirous to adore the great- 
ness of God, to give their opinion con- 
cerning this zeal, this inclination, this 
emulation, that matter always retains, 
to dispose and replace itself as near as 
it can, in the same figure which the 
Author of Nature originally impressed 
on it.” Surely, then, the Doctor must 
bave been in earnest on this subject. 

In conclusion, I must acknowledge 
that the curious experiment of M. Be- 
nedict Prevost, on the material of the 
smut in wheat, brought to my recollec- 
zion the perhaps analogous transactions 
ef former days, a small part of which I 
have detailed; it impelled me to rum- 
mage among them, and to rake up the 
ashes of the long-since deservedly dead 
and forgotten. Sir John Sinclair, in his 
Jate publication on the Netherlands, 
thus describes M. Prevost’s process. 
“ By frequent experiments he ascer- 
tained, that the globules of the smut are 
organized bodies, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, the seeds (gemmes, gemmules, 
yougyles,) of a microscopic plant, and 
this plant is the cause of the disease in 
the grain. After having placed these 
seeds in water, or in some very moist 
substances, which might be favorable 
to their vegetation, he saw them pro- 
duce small cylindrical stems of different 
sizes, often articulated, sometimes sim- 
ple, and at others assuming at the ex- 
tremity the form of small stars, the 
rays of which, though at first very short, 
became afterwards long, like straight, 
narrow leaves. Often, also, the extre- 
mity spread itself into a thick mass, 
which appeared composed of small 
filaments, interwoven with cach other 
and, as it were, twisted like cotton, 
Two or three days after vegetation had 
eommenced, he remarked upon the con- 
gregated stems, some small, oblong, pe- 
diculated bodies, which were the real 
fruit of the plant, and in which he 
thought he sometimes saw particles of 
an astonishing minuteness. ‘The sprigs 
which shoot out from the blown and 
eonglomerated stems, often grew to a 
eowsiderable length ; they twisted to 

x 


gether, and sometimes a 
ramifications. The fractiform ae 
tions which were found upon the 
‘stalks often remained fixed 4 
after the latter had disengaged then. 
selves, and they changed their respecting 
positions like flowers or fruits, upon 
branches which continue to increase ja 
growth. After some time the whol 
disappears, and there remain only sone 
detached globules, which would, 
bably, have become seeds, similar {o 
those from which they originated, if 
they had been in a convenient position 
that is, in the embryon of the grain o 
some young blade of corn.” 

I leave it to the scientific reader ty 
determine, as to the analogy which ma 
subsist between the prineiples of the o 
and ef this recent experiment; and of 
the degree of mfluence which the heated 
imaginations of the experimenters may 
have retained over their judgment, A 
correct repetition of the process, with 
smutty powder, used hy M. Prevost, 
fully satisfied me as to the aetivity of 
his imagination, but at no rate of the 
accuracy of that judgment which he has 
so confidently formed, as the basis of his 
subject. He has, imdeed, afforded me 
an additional evidence that the leamed, 
as well as the: unlearned, will now and 
then very complacently and collectively 
accept of effects under the guise of 
causes; an error, however, much to be 
lamented, since it serves to divert en 
quiry from its proper path, and to pre 
mote the cause of spurious and fallacious 
science. Strange appearanees, it Is 
true, are beheld in this new operation, 
and much in the recorded style of the 
palingenesia; but the same phenomena 
also result from the dropping of almost 
any other powder into water; the same 
shooting and ramification of the matter 
may be observed on its admixture with 
the water, the consequence merely, 
suppose, of chemical action. May I, in 
fine, seriously ask,whether, from motive? 
of curiosity, it can possibly be wo 
while, at-this time of day, for our che- 
mists, or rather for our phantasmage 
rists, to repeat any of the old palinge- 
nesian experiments? There can, 
deed, be no plea of utility in the cas¢, 
of which I am aware; but neither cau 
we yet transmute charcoal into diamone, 
although we can carbonize that precious 
gem, and prove it to be charcoal. Nor 
am I about to recommend seeding oUF 
lands, by the cheap process of sowi™S 
the ashes only and salts of gram, oor 


the raising up geguine aud high-formes 
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pevon oxen, long and short horns, 


‘ester and Merino sheep, by a 
: Ave oe operation, notwithstanding 
on common assurance that—‘ there is 


sowing to What a vast pitch of im- 
Wi nont agriculture may be yet ad- 
Peced, with the assistance of che-. 
mist) Town. Joun LAWRENCE. 


GR , 
Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
s 
HE works of Lord Byron, Walter 
Scott, Campbell, Southey, and the 
other narrative poets of the present day, 
have formed a new, and, in my opinion, 
a splendid era in the history of English 
try. ‘The narrative school (if I may 
use the expression) is distinguished by 
its rejection of all those rules which have 
po foundation in nature or In reason, but 
which owe their celebrity to almost im- 
memorial prescription, and the authority 
of some great names of antiquity. We 
have at length, it may be hoped, shaken 
of our classic buskins, and begun to 
think and- feel for ourselves, without 
losing any due reverence for the masters 
of ancient literature. Critical faith, like 
religious, is best when founded on con- 
viction, not accepted from the authority 
of others; and, whenever our admiration 
of former masters impels us to emulate 
their eclebrity,. let us remember the 
aphorism in your Jast number: “the 
less we copy the ancients, the more we 
shall resemble them.” 

I have been led into these remarks by. 
observing an attack in your last on the 
poetry of the narrative school in general, 
and of Lord Byron in particular. Your 
comespondent W. N. considers the wri- 
tings of this popular poet as ncither 
natural nor pleasing, abounding with 
plagiarisms, and being withal “a mere 
jumble of affectation and common-place.” 
These are bold assertions; and W, N. 
Would have done well, before making 
them, to have so far overcome his 
aversion to “long poetical narratives” 
as fo have read the poems he criticised. 
Nothing can be more captious and idle 
than the objections which he makes to 
= characters, introduced in his Jord- 
. rs poems, Lord Byron paints from 

‘ure; aud, therefore, critics who seek 


for those tt 
racters, pretty, meek, unspotted cha- 


“ Those faultless monsters whi¢h the world 

but wet” 

Leg Which the writings of our 
ists and = milk-and-water poets 


Howd, will find themselves disap- 


Defence of Lord Byron’s Poems. 
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pointed. The charge -of uniformit 
though a trite one, is quite gvotindions. 
Nothing can be more dissimilar, for in- 
stance, than the characters of the Giaour 
and Selim, of Lara and Otho; and, even 
where some similarity may be traced, as 
in Conrad, the Giaour, and Childe 
Harold, the uniformity is only in charac 
ter, for the situations are totally distinct. 
_ Lord Byron’s finest female ‘character 
is Gulnare, Young, and lovely, and in- 
telligent, irreconcileable in her hatred, 
but unshaken in her love; she is stained 
with crimes of the deepest dye, but they 
have “left her woman still.” Her love 
is natural, it has its origin in gratitude, 
it is disinterested, its object is in misfor-, 
tune and captivity; it is constant, for she 
procures his release, accompanics: him 
to distant lands, partakes his sorrows, 
follows him in battle, receives his dying 
breath, and at length 


a lies by him she loved, 
Her tale untold, her truth too dearly 
proved.” 


And yet this is one of those who, accord« 
ing to your correspondent, “ neither say 
or do any thing to mark their charac- 
ters.” 

The detections which your correspon- 
dent thinks he has made of his lordship’s 
plagiarisms are curious, They are in 
the very spirit of Lauder, and will re~ 
mind your readers of that correspondent 
of the Mirror, who charges him with 
plagiarism, and informs him that his last 
number “is to be found, every word of 
it, in a book ealled Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary.” 

Whether Lord Byron is indebted to 
“the capricious dominion of fashion” 
for any part of his present popularity, I 
shall not enquire; for, if such be the case, 
it only proves that fashion and good sense 
are for once, at least, in conjunction, 
That many pieces of no real merit re- 
ceive ‘sudden and tumultuous appro- 
bation,” is undoubted; but it does not 
therefore follow that all pieces which re- 
ceive sudden and tumultuous approba- 
tion are of norcal merit. But your cor- 
respondent is probably one of those, 


‘¢ Who so much hate the crowd, that, if the 
throng 
“ By chance go right, they purposely go 
wrong.” | 
In my humble opinion, it is long 
since England has possessed a writer so 
well entitled to the name of poet, as 
Lord Byron. He displays a power of 
language, and a choice of imagery, an 
intensity of feeling, and a profundity of 
Qqg tuought; 
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300 Famine, Disease, and War. [Nor, 


thought, to which our fashionable poetry 
had becn too long a stranger; and his 
style I will boldly pronounce to be the 
most nervous and expressive rhyme in 
the English language: 

«Tis musical, but sadly sweet, 

Soch as when winds and harp-strings meet, 
And take a long unmeasured tone, 

To mortal minstrelsy unknown.” — 


I 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


F, in compliment to a frequent cor- 

respondent, you should think the 
following essay deserving a place in 
your valuable miscellany, I hope it will 
not be misunderstood as opposing the 
desire all must have for the abolition of 
war; but as an attempt to shew that 
war is one of those evils to which man 
must be subject, to avoid greater. 

H. R. 





From an Arabic Fragment. 

In those days all the neighbouring 
nations were vexed with great calami- 
ties—Pestilence or Famine had destroy- 
ed half the inhabitants of the earth, but 
health and gladness revelled in Jerusa- 
lem, and plentcousness was within her 
range Now, the heart of Solomon the 

ing delighted in the welfare of his peo- 
ple; and he said, “ By the wisdom of my 
counsellors my kingdom flourishes, and, 
by the knowledge of my learned men, 
health prevails ;’—and the king’s heart 
smote him as he retired into the inner- 
most chamber of his palace. Ona sud- 
den great darkness overspread the cham- 
ber, and a voice, as of an angel, spoke 
these words, “‘ Wisdom is only from on 
high, but the knowledge of good and 
evil belongeth not to man—look and 
understand ;” and the king beheld, as in 
a large mirror, a nation of decrepit and 
infirm old men, some blind, others deaf, 
some lame, and all feeble, helpless, and 
bent down with age. The voice conti- 
nued, “* Man waxeth old, as doth a gar- 
ment, and life prolonged is but vanity 
and yexation of spirit ; know, therefore, 
that the mercy of Providence has or- 
dained various means to counteract the 
natural and gradual decay of life, and 
its gloomy termination. There be three 
genii which miuister to the Angel of 
Lite, these are called, Health, Plenty, and 
Love; and there be three genii which 
miuister fo the Angel of Death, these are, 
Famine, Disease, and War.” N ow, the 


1 
king beheld in the m ar 
and Disease had domme me 
ranks and conditi Sparing neither 
age nor sex ; he saw the good tat be 
the guilty and the innocent, alike fal 
victims to these ministers of death, N 
courage could avail; no prudence coup, 
teract, no caution could defend ; but all 
alike were mingled in one ass of de. 
struction by premature death, and 
snatched from the impending horrors of 
decaying nature and decrepit age, And 
the king said, “ Verily, if Famine and 
Discase are dreadful, how much mor 
so is War, by which man is destroyed 
by man;” and behold, as he looked in 
the mirror, he saw an army of heroes; 
and, as he could read the inmost re. 
cesses of their thoughts, he was sur. 
prized to fiud that the nature of ma 
became totally changed under the in- 
fluence of War: that it taught mankind 
to seek pleasure in dangers, glory ia 
difficulties, and satisfaction in the ago- 
nics of death ; that it tanght them to fe 
sign with cheerfuiness the great 
gative of man—his thinking faculties 
to become part of a machine to be put 
in motion by others; and that it eould 
change the natural benevolence which 
dictates the preservation of a fellow 
creature into the most ferocious desire 
to destroy, by fire and sword, by force 
or cunning, those from whom they tad 
received no injury, but yer 
selves, are paid for sprea 
anticipate the decay of fife. ‘Yet such 
was the effect of War, that it ooald 


rouse the spirit of glory and honour, and 
magnify the sense pt hee that death 


lost all its terrors ; aud those were nicst 
honoured, and deemed happy, who died 
in the field of battle. “ 
And the king exclaimed, “Now of 
truth do I perceive that, of the three ge- 
nii who obey the commands of 
War is the most merciful ; avd, bat for 
these, life would become an 
scene of old age.and decrepitude. Te 
genii of Health, Plenty, and Love; _ 
nish Jife ; and life must er 
followed by death ; happy then ~ 
nation which is exposed to War, 
than to Pestilence or Famine ; for, bless- 
ed are those who exchange life for ae 
and honour, above those who perish 
need or ‘sickness, or those who tinge 
under helpless decay.” = 
And the king, bowing his heat ne 
ground, repeated, “ ed of 
from on high, and the knowledge 
good and evil belongeth not to man Te 
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Fy the Eaitor of the Monthly Magazine. 


WE melancholy and unparalleled 
catastrophe which lately occurred 

«i Rochester-bridge, occasioned by its 
anscientific construction, of fourteen 
wos having lost their lives in passing 
underneath it, although attended by a 
and skilful waterman, has given 

rise to the following reflections :—viz. 
the bridge at Rochester is almost a fac- 
ginile of the okt bridge of London, 
which, as well as the former, has caused 
the loss of many lives; and those who 
are equally informed on this subject 
know, with us, that it also stands on 
wooden sterlings, like the disgraceful 
pile of London-bridge; with an almost 
equal fall of water during ebb-tide, 80 
injtrious to the navigation of the river. 
The approach to the bad and imperfect 
bridge of Rochester, not presenting a 
sraight line as the roads do, renders it 
necessary to go up the river bank, and 
down again, before youn can cross it. 
The bridge, in fact, is not durable, on 
account of the river-worms, so common 
in the Medway, eating the wooden 
sterlings it stands on; and how the bridge- 
wardens could think of repairing it, in- 
stead of building a new one, in the 
straight line that it onght to be, I can- 
yot conceive. Had they done the latter, 
and left a sufficient water-way, without, 
as at present, stopping it up with wooden 
sterlings, and so preventing the tide flow- 
img up, they would have saved the ex- 
pence of building the river-lock above 
it, as the tide would have flowed freely 
up, beyond Maidstone, of a sufficient 


height, and thus have saved the taxation 


the trade to that town, arising from 
goods in craft passing up and down the 
lock, The principal consideration, how- 
ever, now is, how a new bridge is to be 
procured, for this ancient city of Ro- 
- a ~~ to the Continent ; 
parse, to suffer the old one to 

Stand until the new one is built. Also, 
Ney sort of a bridge it ought to be? 
it is to be paid for? and whether it 
aa be most advisable to have it erect- 
. Se iron? I must confess that, 
S subject, I should like to have 
opinion of the ingenious Mr. Dodd, 

‘ose taste, elegance, and judgment in 
bridges, Surpasses, in my opinion, all-his 
po —— My opinion is grounded 
mitte of has done for the Select Com- 
nes the House of Commons in that 
bidge work, their Report on London- 
» Clneidated by those beautiful en- 
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gravings found therein; .and a late gi- 
gantic design of his, for an iron-bridge to 
cross the pool, for ships to unders 
neath. Also, his two other ridges, just 
finished, for the metropolis; icularly 
that of the Strand, (now called Waterloo,) 
which will hand down his name to 
terity, as it is to him we are indebted tor 
the plan and design, and not to the en- 
gineer who has been employed to lock 
atier the contractors. Whatever devia- 
tion has been made from the original 
plan in the landing-stairs on each shore, 
in my opinion, only evinces bad. taste in. 
those who adopted it. 

But the price of stone bridges, in the 
present day, if we are to judge from 
what I am informed this will cost (ups 
wards of one million), is alarming to 
think of, especially if the management 
thereof is left to those that apparently 
care nothing about the expenditure of 
money, the saving of which, in public 
works, is, in my opinion, of the first ime 
portance ; as is also the ingenuity of the 
engineer or architect employed. For, 
certainly, where economy is considered 
of no importance, any weak-ininded 
man, or person of small talents, may 
cairy on any public work, icularly 
if he has for his guide and direction the 
plans produced by a man ef experience 
and ability. As the bridge at Rochester 
has estates belonging to it, 1 imagine 
that that revenue, with a small toll, 
would soon clear the expenee of a new 
one, particularly if built of iron, and it 
might remain a free bridge, as it is at 
present. 1 understand the new principle 
upon which these iren bridges are con« 
structed is executed at nearly one-third 
of the expence of stone, and in much 
less time, and also without the use of 
centres, or obstructing the navigation 
while buitding. 1am informed that Mr, 
Dodd, the engineer and artist alluded to, 
is at-present executing an iron bridge, 
for one of oar West-India islands, on 
the principles of tenacity, of more than 
one hundred fect span, that will not cost 
more than 2,0007. Surely, if this be cor 
rect, he ought to make the world av- 
quainted with it, as in this case they 
would be cheaper even than wooden 
bridges, and, unquestionably, of much 
more durability. ; 

There are two things to be guarded 
against in iron bridges;—first, as much 
as possible to prevent their oxidation or 
rusting; next, to give them sullicient 
play or room for contraction or expan 
sion, by heat and cold, I sce an or 
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309 Cruelty in Chimney-Sweeping by Climbing Boys. 


tual experiment, by my thermometer, that 
an 18-inch rod, or bar of iron, from a de- 
gree of heat to cold, or the reverse, will 
vary one-tenth of an inch by expansion 
or contraction—What must this be, 
in those tremendous curved iron ribs, 
that, on the old principles of gravity, go 
from buttress to buttress, or from pier to 
pier, without the possibility of effectually 
providing for this expansion or contrac- 
tion? No doubt this has been the cause 
of some of our former iron bridges giving 
way. But, if this is prevented, or pro- 
vided for, in the new principle, I would 
by all means recommend one of them 
for Rochester, as, in addition to the many 
advantages it would possess, it might 
also help to afford some temporary re- 
lief to the iron trade, of which it stands 
so much in need. B. F. 
Seine 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
ELIEVING that your correspon- 
dent W. N, page 8, will cheerfully 
contribute bis practice and recommen- 
dation to promote mechanical chimney- 
sweeping, if he is aware of the evils 
attending the old practice, and of the 
probability of a general adoption of the 
new one,—I present the following cata- 
logue of some of the distressing conse- 
quences—a fearful exhibition of misery 
and crime :— 

Child stealing. 

Child selling. 

Torture in teaching to climb, by prick- 
ing with pins, and burning straw under 
them. 

A dreadful disease, generally fatal, call- 
ed chimney-sweeper’s cancer, 

Sticking in chimneys, which sometimes 
ends in sttffocation. 

Suffocaticn by soot in the chimneys they 
are sweeping, aud by smoke from an adja- 
eent chimney. 

Burning by being sent up chimneys on 
fire for the purpose of extinguishing, 

Burning to death, in indescribable agony 
under different circumstances. : 

These evils, and others that micht be 
stated, are not imaginary; the sad de- 
tail of most of them is‘to be found in the 
Report of their proceedings recent! ypub- 
lished by the committee for superseding 
climbiug boys, which report also con. 
tains a list of chimney-sweepers in Lon- 
don and its vicinity who adopt the new 
plan. This plan, 1 am happy to say, is 
now gradually extending, and must ina 
little time be as suecessful as its best 
advocates can wish ; for it is not possi- 
ble to suppose, that, when the cruelty 


[Nor, 1; 
of the old measure, and the facility 
the new, are proposed to the peak 
this country, they can hesitate Which tg 
chuse. MisERicors, 

London ; Sept. 13. 

P.S. There can be, perhaps, no bett 
proof of the increasing progress of dems 
plan than that some of the hostile master 
chimney-sweepers have thought it ne 
Cessary to have a meeting, and to Pass ree 
solutions for the purpose of stemming this 
tide of humanity. As to the assertion of 
impracticability, let those philanthropists 
who have had their chimneys swept for the 
last twelve years by the machine be a 
sufficient answer. 


ene 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
if is of some importance to the pro- 

gress of Craniology occasionally to 
compare the antient observations on that 
science with those which are now con- 
fided in; that, if they in any marked 
manncr disagree, a new verification of 
native phenomena may be undertaken, 
T’or this purpose, I extract, froma seareo 
book, the Physiognomie of Richard 
Sanders, 1653, the seventh chapter of 
the second part, which treats of the 
Head and its Judgements,—p. 158. 

“The learned and knowing Hippo- 
crates, in the sixth book whieh he wrote 
concerning ordinary diseases, says, that, 
by considering the head of a man, it may 
be judged of the whole body: the head 
being the most apparent of all the parts 
of the body, and is not covered nor 
masked; and especially the face, which 
at the first sight is seen of all, that so may 
be judged of the temperament and acy 
tions of the person. 

Now, in our science of physiognomy 
the form, proportions, and dimensions, 
of the head are to be considered, for, by 
it, and its form, we judge of the mind 
contained therein, which is what distin- 
guishes us from beasts, and makes as 
know the breath which is said to have 
been blown into us by the Perfection of 
all things. ‘That, therefore, ‘we may 
come to this discovery, it isthus.  — 

A little head is never without vice, 
and commonly is guilty of little wisdom; 
btit- is rather full of folly, which is 
naughty and malicious. »- ; 

A great head doth not signify any pe 
fection of manners, though there may be 
sometimes, but not often, goodness 
nature. The most perfect is the round 
head, which is somewhat de; ressed on 
both sides, after the fashion of a spbere 


cowmpassed about with its zodiak. - Th 
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16. 
pi J form of a head is moderate 


ness and thickness, and of 
jos ae convenient roundness, W hich, 
a and behind, is tempered with a 


| on. 
it covaeon why some have little heads, 


uently, no great plenty of 
py i. was the ohysicians say, lack of 
wnatter; and the great head is caused 
the abundance and superfluity 
of seed in the formation. But, if there 
be suficient matter with the force of the 
érsf formative power, the head will be 
of a decent form, and not much mali- 
cious. For malice is represented in a 
man by some deformity or monstrous- 

s8. ' 

* The brain, one of the noblest parts of 
the body, is according to the form of the 
cranium or skull; for, if the cranium be 


corupted, the brainisso too, ‘The head | 


of man hath proportionately more brains 
than in any other living creature: and 
men have more brains than women; and 
the head of man hath more joints than 
any other creature’s. So the well-formed 
head is like a mallet, or sphere, there 
being some eminency, before and behind. 
The form of the middle ventricle should 
bea little compressed; so the cogitative 
faculty is the more notable. 

If the fore part be depressed, the man 
isofno judgment; if the hindmore, he 
hath no memory, having a great weak- 
ness in the motion of the nerves, and 
consequently of all parts of the body. 
The strength of the brain is demon- 
strated by the strength of the body and 
herves, as also by the breadth of the 
shoulders, the breast, and the lateral 
parts, called hypocondres, which are the 
junctures of the liver to the spleen, 

The head which is of a handsome and 
decent form, augments the sense and vir- 
ue, and denotes in the man magnifi- 
cence and honor; but, if deformed, the 
contrary, 


The judgements we shall thence draw 
are these: 

: 1. A head, not beyond measure great, 
Cotes persons fair, wise, and well-con- 
itioned, studious, having a strong and 

Fad bnry given to the reading of 

Ri. Those that have the head out of 
ware big, are commonly foolish, in- 

i ae far from a little madness; they 

nd hing that speaks any gentility of 

‘Pill, but live sadly, in a perpetual me- 

oly or haply gluttony. 

te bod hen the head is proportionate to 

y, the sinews of ithe neck big, and 
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the neck itself strong, it is a sign of 
strength, lust, choler, maguanimity, and 
a martial humor. . 

4. When a man or woman have the 
head long and sharp, like a pyramid, or 
sugar-loaf, it denotes a man shameless, 
who in his youth had a vivacity of spirit, 
which by the age of twenty vanished 
away. Many such heads may be scen 
among us, such persons are gluttons and 
great eaters, rash and bold, which. pro- 
ceeds from dryness of the brain. 

5. A head well-composed, and of a 
good form, according to the dimensions 
of the body, and if the ventricle hefore 
be well-formed and well tempered, sig- 


nifies goodness and wisdom: for the ap- 


prehension of species procceds from heat 
and moisture, and the retention proceeds 
from the draught in the hind part. 

6. A head having the middle ventricle 
somewhat compressed toward the sides 
denotes the cogitative faculty to be 
natural, quick, diligently comprehensive, 
rationative, and eloquent, which pro- 
ceeds from the union of the spirits that 
are in that place. Those who have the 
head thus are learned and knowing. | 

7. A head that is altogether spherical, 

signifies mobility, inconstancy, forget- 
fulness, little discretion or wisdom. 
_ .8. The head very little is necessarily 
an evil sign; and the less it is the more 
folly there is. The person is subject to 
sickness, because of the small quantity 
of brains, the ventricles being’ narrow, 
the spirits therein are pressed, and can- 
not exercise their functions, but remain 
shuffled together and smothered: hence 
it comes, that their imagination is neither 
free nor good, and their memory is slip 
pery. Such persons are very cholcrie 
and hasty in all their actions, and are 
more Tike Saint Mathurin than Socrates, 
They are commonly vertiginous, and ex- 
ceed not the age of fifty-six years. 

9. A head out of measure long, and 
oblique in the organs, denotes impudicity 
and imprudence. They are like the 
swine, as Porta says, wearying them- 
selves in the defilement of venereal ac- 
tions. : 

10. ‘A head that is low and flat de- 
notes impudence and dissoluteness: @ 
head high before, folly and stupidity of 
spirit. : : if 
11. A head that hath, as it were, a 
ditch behind, and is depressed arid bol- 
low, denotes a man subject to, wrathful- 
ness, being of a melancholic hamour. 
This head hath some likebess to that of a 


camel, 12. A 
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12. A big head with a broad forehead 
is like that of an ox, having a large 
gigantic face: it denotes a man slow, gen- 
tle, yet laborious, and extremely indocile. 

13. When the head is straight, and al- 
most flat in the middle, and of a middle 
size, it denotes a man of strong under- 
standing, who is courageous, and fears 
nothing, as to the affairs of the world; 
who is indefatigable in the vicissitude of 
fortune, so that afflictions happening to 
him cannot make him quit his post. If 
he have a high forehead he is perfectly 
martial.” 

— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ib answer to your correspondent Q. 
(page 107, of Magazine for Septem- 
ber,)—Gibbon, in his account of the in- 
vasion of Gaul by Maximus, who as- 
sumed the purple in this island, A.D. 
383, notices the legend of Saint Ursula 
and the Virgins, and refers to Archbishop 
Usher as an authority. The following 
is a verbatim extract of the note :— 


* Archhishop Usher (Antiquitat. Britan, 
Eccles. pp. 107, 108,) has diligently col- 
lected the legends of the island and the 
continent. ‘The whole emigration consist- 
ed of 350,000 soldiers, and 100,000 ple. 
beians, who settled in Bretagne. Their 
destined brides, St. Ursula, with 11,000 
noble, and 60,000 plebeian, virgins, mis- 
took their way, landed at Cologne, and 
were all most cruelly murdered by the 
Huns. But the plebeian sisters have been 
detrauded of their equal honours ; and, 
what is still harder, John Trithemius pre- 
sumes to mention the children of these Bri- 
tish virgins.”—Sce Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. 5, pp. 8, 9, 
and 13. 8vo, edit, 1807. 

S. U. R. 
eee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

yee correspondent Q. requests 

information concerning the legend 

of Saint Ursula and the eleven thousand 

virgins, which he may find in the “ Die- 

tionnaire de Moreri,” under the article 


Ursule, Sainte. A. P. 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


AS I was lately walking in a garden, 
I noticed some bees busily em- 
ployed upon the blossoms of some scar- 

t-runner kidney-beans; I was sur- 
prized to find that, instead of burying 
themselves within the blossom, as is 
theix usual manner with other flowers, 


Improvement of the English Poor. 


“well-known attachment to the 


| (Nov. 
they alighted on the outsid 
their proboscis into pager tira 
appeared to be formed by rr 
that purpose, and which was found : 
in those flowers whose petals were fa} 

per nse examined the , 
some dwarf beans, but could 

of them perforated in a similar as 
ner. As I have never met with , 
notice of this fact, 1 hope you wij 
favour it with a place in your Magy. 
zine. 


i oe 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazin, 
T is a cause of congratulation, that 
one of the works of our periodical 
press, devoted to the support of the ex. 
isting government in church and state, 
and distinguished for the ability with 
which many of its essays are written, 
has taken up the consideration of a great 
question, which has lately interested the 
public in an extraordinaty degree—the 
sap situation of the English poor. 
t is a cause of congratulation in a more 
particular manner, because, from its 
litical 
creed of our present rulers, it obtains a 
wide circulation among men, who, pros 
fessing themselves contented with things 
as they are, are ready te condemn all in- 
novations as dangerous—to educate the 
poor is dangerous—to alter the system 
of the parish-poor laws is dangerous— 
to give the Bible at home, or send mis- 
sionaries abroad, is dangerous! ‘The in- 
fluence of this journal must have a ten- 
dency to remove these childish fears. 
Iam not about to pass an unqualified 
eulogium on this work, as a guide of 
public opinion on politics and morals— 
many prejudices deface its texture, many 
inconsistencies deform it—but I may vel- 
ture to state that an abler exposé of the 
advantages of a liberal public policy to- 
wards the lower classes than that contain- 
ed in its last pumber, under a profe 
review of the Reports of the Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor, bas 
rarely appeared. Abating a few errors 
which common: sagacity may detect, 
and here and there a little incongruity 
of reasoning, which such vgs 
rally superinduce, it may be recom 
mended’ sa an admirable production. 
The writer of it deserves well of 
countrymen, and, although unknown, 
must, as Pope observed of Dr. ee 
when he anonymously published bis ¥# 
nity of Human Wishes, soon be ul 
He not only elevates the mind of the 


reader, by directing it to the cons in 
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a wl moral and physical welfare 
ibe people at large, and of the poor in 
a lar, and affects it by touching the 
ener chords of sensibility and com- 
ion, but, at the same time, improves 
et taste, by his easy, yet classical and 
flowing style. In this latter respect 

he is not undeserving of praise. 
He who refines the public taste is a pub- 
Jic benefactor ; and it were much to be 
wished that our Edinburgh critics would 
follow the example of their English ri- 
vals, and become more attentive to the 
graces of composition. If any apology 
be due to the editor of the Monthly Ma- 

ine for requesting his insertion of this 

communication in his miscellany, it 
may be found.in the propriety of our 
bestowing commendation on the useful 
public labours of literary men. 
What we admire we praise; and when we 

praise 
Advance it into notice, that, its worth 
Acknowledged, others may admire it too.” 


Earnestly do I wish that the objects 
recommended by the Quarterly Re- 
viewer in this essay—universal educa- 
tion—the reducing of large farms into 
small ones—improved religious instruc- 
tion—banks for savings—and an ame- 
lioration of the code of our poor laws— 
may. be kept steadily in view by the 
thinking part of the community; and 
that no attempt to improve the condition 
of the. poor may ever be abandoned from 
a lazy belief. that improvement is im- 
practicable, It is this belief which, 
oltener than once, has damped the ener- 
gies of a nation, Educate the whole 
body of the people; suffer none any 
longer to go on in the paths of igno- 
rance, moral feeling uncultivated, and 
the social world a wilderness. Give 
every man, however poor, an interest in 
the sweat of his brow, which shal]. cause 
him to look forward with hope beyond 
the day that passes over him; enable 
him to lay- by for himself and his family 
sone Comforts in-reserve as an allevia- 
ton to sickness and sorrow, when Pro- 
videnee shall please to dispense them ; 
teach him to feel, by acts of friendly 
consideration and assistance, that the 
me and the poor are bound: together 

) one general tie of brotherhood. Do 
a things, and the melancholy magni- 

€ of public delinquency, as certainly 
dct succeeds to cause, will-gradual- 

/ nish, the religious face of the land 
ae 

»s *0 the labourer than the prospect 
#!4 parish peor-house, as the last stage 
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something more con- ° 
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on his way to the grave, will animate 
his humble steps as he moves along 


through life, J. C, 
- Chelmsford. : 
—— 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


CORRESPONDENT (A. Z.) in 

your Magazine for the month of 
July, 1815, has proposed some questions 
on “ the extent of the claims of lords of 
manors on what is generally termed the 
Waste,” and has requested a reference 
to authorities on the subject: I am not 
aware that any reply has been made to 
those questions, and therefore take the 
liberty of submitting the following re- 
marks. 

By the law of England, all lands have 
some legal and determinate owner ; and 
it is a maxim of that law, that the king 
is the universal lord and original pro- 
prietor of all the lands in his kingdom, 
and that no man doth or can possess any 
part of it, but what has mediately or 


- immediately been derived as a gift from 


him, to be held upon feudal services, 
2 BI. Comm, 51. All lands therefore 
which are not appropriated to indivi- 
duals, are yested in the crown, or in its 
grantees, being usually the lords of 
manors, . 
But the lords of manors are not inti- 
tled, of common right, to the land lyi 
between ancient inclosed lands and 
highway. All roads are supposed to be 
made threugh the lands of private per- 
sons. Bac. Abr. iii. lit. Highways (A), 
The presumption of law theretore is, 
that the soil and freehold of the highvtny? 
and of the land on the sides thereof, 
lying open thereto, belong to the owner 
of the adjoining closes on each side 
thereof. Ib. (B.) 20, Viner’s Abr, lit, 
Trees, (B.) pl. 5. ‘The same doctrine 
has been holden by Lord Mansfield, in 
a case reported in Lofft’s Reports, 358, 
and I liave seen an opinion to the same 
effect by an eniinent lawyer now on the 
Bench. ‘This presumption, however, 
like every other, may be repelled by 
evidence ; and, by immeniorial and un- 
disputed usage, the lords of manors may 
acquire, and, in many places, probably 
have acquired, a right to the open land 
between the inclosures and the high- 
ways. But still the presumption of law 
is as I have above stated, and that pre- 
sumption must prevail until the cons 
trary be proved, W. W. jun. | 
Birmingham ; ens: 10, 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
SELECT NOTICES Of ITALIAN LITERA- 

TURE, comprising ORIGINAL CORRE- 


SPONDENCE, ANECDOTES, BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCHES, POETRY, ec. ¥e. 


OTTAVIO RINUCCINI. 


DRAMATIC writer of great cele- 

brity, flourished at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, and 
was the first to give that high polish to 
the musical heroic drama, which has led 
to the perfection it has since attained in 
Italy. He had likewise the merit of in- 
troducing into his own country the bal- 
lets, accompanied by music, invented in 
France. He is thus mentioned by 
Arteaga, in his learned work on the revo- 
lutions of the Italian musical theatre. 
“ Distributing therefore the praise which 
belongs to cach, in the invention of the 
serious opera, it will be seen that, in the 
city of Florence, Giovanni Bardi and 
Jacobo Corsi were the Mecenati; Giro- 
Jamo Mei and Vincenzo Galilei the pre- 
cursors in the theoretic art; Emilio del 
Cavalieri pre-eminent in that of noting 
down the melodies; and Giulio Caccini 
and Jacobo Pesi great in the execution. 
The praise is, however, principally due 
to Rinuccini, who, by the harmony and 
beauty of his verses, admirably adapted 
to the views of the composer, and still 
more by his authority, by bis study of 
the ancients, and by the dependence in 
which he Kept those with whom he was 
associated, became the inventor of a new 
species of dramatic composition, which 
has shed so high a lustre on poetry, on 
tausic, and on his country.” 

His Euridice, which was considered 
at the time as a prodigy of the dramatic 
art, and Was represented with so much 
Splendour and magnificence as to be- 
come one of the completest spectacles 
then seen m Italy, was set to music by 
Giulio Caccini, who, as he himself ob- 
Serves, employed no other art, in the 
composition of bis music, than the imita- 
tion of the sentiments of the words, 
touching those chords more or less for- 
tibly, which, in his judgment, best ac- 
corded with the grace more especially to 
be consulted in good singing, &c.?—Be- 
side his dramatic productions, Rinuccini 
was jhe author of a variety of odes pen- 
ned in the anacreontic style, and dis- 
played the extent and fertility of his 
genius in a great variety of poetic com- 


positions, 





GIOVAMBATISTA STROZZI. 
There were several distinguished lite- 


Notices of Italian Literature. 


rary charact f tl a ‘ 
characters of this nam 
to the same family.’ The subject 
notice was styled the Younger, and als 
the blind, on account of havipe- 
; o ig -been de. 
prived of his sight. He was: the Most 
celebrated among them, and may beco,. 
sidered as one of the principal literati of 
his age. He was patronised by the Me, 
dicean family, and drew up a Deseyi 
tion of the obsequics of Francis 
Medici, the second Duke of Tuscany— 
a work which is considered as the mode 
of that species of composition. | He was 
afterwards employed by the Grand Duke 
Ferdinand to compose a brief History of 
the House of Medici, to the end that it 
lustre might be made known to all the 
potentates of Europe. In 1583 he drew 
up, for the instruction of the ‘young 
princes of Tuscany, his observations 
on the Tuscan Dialect, as it ought tobe 
written and spoken. The fame of bis 
wisdom aud prudence reached all the 
cultivated nations of Europe. He con 
stantly promoted, with the utmost zeal, 
the advancement of the belles lettres, 
assisting in various modes the youth 
who, rich in talents, but poor in fortune, 
displayed an carnestness to cultivate let- 
ters. To animate them still farther, and 
for the advancement of their studies, he 
founded in his house, which might 
rather have been styled: an university 
than a private study, the cele 
Academy of the A/terati, which, in con- 
junction with that of /a Crusea, brought 
the Tuscan dialect toso great a degree of 
perfection, His transcendant merits 
procured him the high esteem and favour 
of four Grand Dukes of ‘Fuscany, from 
Francis to Ferdinand IL., from 
whom he received not a few honours 
benefits. He was also ee 
teemed by the three popes, 
XIV., Invedent LX., and Urban VIII, 
by the latter of whom he was invited to 
reside in his pontifical palace, and was 
beside honoured with a brief add 
to the Grand Duke, -in which his great 
literary attainments were recapitulated. 
This learned pope also wrote a poc® ™ 
his praise. The number of men of let 
ters with whom Strozzi was united 
friendship was very considerable; @ 
his ‘counsel was olten sought by them 
on subjects of literature. His scien 
attainments, and the incom 
fondness he displayed for the = 
lettres, to the advancement of _ 
had himself so much contributed, ~ 
he became the patron of all those ¥ 


were engaged in similar studies, a 
quired him a credit, universal as itwich 
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‘oh few literary characters have at- 


which 
tamed. 


as" 
FILIPPO wap? paroouent : 
> a variety of interesting works 
wy are this author published 
the Life of the celebrated sculptor, archi- 
tect, and. painter, the Cavalier Bernino, 
dedicating it to Queen Christina of 
Sweden, at whose request it was com- 
sed. ‘This great protectress of letters, 
snd of those Who cultivate them, was so 
mach gratified by the compliment paid 
her, that she addressed the following let- 
ter to Baldinucei in return. It is ex- 
tracted from a variety of original docu- 
ments respecting this wrifer, and highly 
flattering to him, contained in the Pog- 
iali collection. ; 
“Signor. Filippo Baldinucci,—The 
Life of Cavalier Bernino, written by you, 


has been received by me with all the, 


satisfaction Which so valuable a work de- 
serves. Your pen has displayed the vir- 
tues, and recorded the memorials of this 
great man, in a style, and with an order 
and arrangement, such as I wasexpressly 
led to expect from the strength and vi- 
vacity of your genius. Setting aside 


therefore the part which relates to me, ° 


and of which, by the grace of God, I 
know and feel how much is to be 
credited, all the rest appears to me to be 
worthy of applause and esteem. I thank 
you, in the name of the public, for the 
work you have completed, assuring you 
that I hold in my particular remem- 
brance the service you have thus ren- 
dered; and may God preserve and pros- 
per you. Dated at Rome, this 18th day 
of April 1682, THE QUEEN.” 
The above accomplished sovereign, 
under date of the 4th of October of the 
same year, likewise transmitted a brevet 
to Baldinucci, declaring him her fa- 
miiar, and one of her virtuosi, with all 
honours and prerogatives belonging 
jo such a character. 


q —~— =e 

To * Biter of the Monthly Magazine. 
r your Magazine for last month, I 
aieeere an article on the inconsis- 
re ¥ of classing oratory and poetry with 
Pirie an of music; I have taken the 
i Yto submit a few remarks on the 
hone ee at the same time, with 

‘ . 
cage ‘‘aneeaia to your intelligent 
eveit may be possible to produce 
a Mew melody, but should 
HX utterly impossible to effect 
77 Withoutharmony; indeed, melody 


Analogy between Oratory, Poetry, and Masic. 





SOF 


seems to be the natural offspring of hare 
mony; at any rate, they evidently must 
be so intimatcly connected, that, for the 
sake of perspicuity, it would not be exe - 
travagant to consider them as one; and 
embrace all the constituent parts of mue. 
sic In one general term, which we are. 
accustomed to call harmony. If then. 
harmony is the only fundamental prinei- - 
ple of music, I think we may be able to 
apply it very reasonably to oratory og 
poetry. 

_ Lt would be equally absurd to suppose, 
that an individual note had more musig 
in it than an individual word; but Iam 
aware harmony is not produced in the: 
same rclative application by words as: 
in tones, for words scems to embrace it 
in a more extensive sense, in as much 
greatcr proportion as it affeets our sen- 
sibilities. Music only affects the faculty 
of hearing primarily; whilst oratory 
claims the attention of all our noblest ¢a- 
pacities, therefore it is not to be won- 
dered at if the musical part should be- 
come comparatively inconsiderable to 
common observers. 

An analytical inquiry into the nature 
of our feelings on hearing a good orator, 
would convince us, a great portion of 
our pleasure was derived from harmony s 
but not merely of words considered only 
as such, but of parts, of sense and genc- 
ral sound, managed in subordination to, 
and in connection with, each other, sq - 
as to produce that pleasing effect only to 
be performed, or justly appreciated, by 
what is called a musical ear. It might 
be possible to teach any person, totally 
insensible to the charms of music, to 
speak critically correct; but how far such 
an one might be from being a good orae 
tor, every day’s experience proves, as we 
frequently find the highest classical scho- 
lars bad orators. To speak correct ig. 
one thing, to be an orator quite another. 
What the qualifications necessary to form 
one is the point on which I rest, which 
appears to me to be no other than that 
delicacy of sensibility, or chastity of con- 
ception, that pervades universally all the 
sensible organs. 

_ Poetry seems more nearly to partake 
of the musical qualities, or, at least, is 
more apparent to the generality of ca- 
pacitics; as some light air, to persons 
unused to music, frequently appears, at 
first, more agreeable than pieces of a 
more scientific nature. 

As to Pope, Prior, ‘and others, I can- 
not for a moment suppose they could 
possibly be insensible to the powers of 
harmony ; although they might not bene 

taken 
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taken pleasure in it in any but a poetical 
form. 

If every one of common sense can be 
taught the mechanical construction of 
poetical numbers, surely any one of com- 
mon scnse may be taught the relative 
quality and significations of musical 
tones, and. thereby be brought to be a 
very correct performer, or critic; yet 
might such persons be very far from pos- 
sessing what is called a musical ear, or, 
in other words, that innate and natural 
purity of fecling, which must ever be 
requisite to mark the man of genius, In 
whatever pursuit he may think proper 
to adopt. To carry the subject still far- 
ther, harmony, though perhaps more 
generally understood asrelating to sound, 
sarely cannot be so exclusively. The 
painter, the sculptor, and the architect, 
ure each influenced by its power; indeed 
nothing is more common in speaking of 
a picture or building, to dwell particu- 
larly on the harmony of parts, light, and 
shade, colouring, solid, and space, &c. 
In short, harmony scems to be the phy- 
sical source of every thing that is de- 
lightful ; and all persons, more or less, 
are alive to its eflects, though compara- 
tively few are aware of the nature of 
their own feclings. It is the pre-eminent 
possession of this sensibility that distin- 
gtiishes the man of superior intellect ; all 
persons have some, but few to that ex- 
tent as to manifest itself as a natural or 

veculiar gift. 

If then I should maintain this posi- 
tion, that harmony is necessary to every 
thing that is pleasing, I cannot think it 
ehimerical to suppose, that oratory and 
poetry, which, from their nature, scem to 
stand next to music (as being conveyed 
through the operation of sound), should 
derive their properties from the same 
source. He might be asked, according 
to such a system, why every great pain- 
ter or poet were not musicians, or profes- 
sors alike of cachof the sciences? ‘To this 
1 would reply, that the want of inclita- 
tion, not ability, was the reason; a sort of 
indefineable sensation, which some peo- 
ple have called sympathies and antipa- 
thies, have induced them to adopt some, 
to the exclusion and neglect of others. 

Mclody seems exelusively the pro- 
perty of sounds, but harmony is an uni- 
versal principle, and, as I have before 
said, is the only means by which melody 
ean be produced. 

Perhaps some of the above remarks 
miay appear rather extraneous, but I 
have been annrious to establish the uni- 
Versality of harmony, as a basis for that 
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analogy which, ji hu a ) 
ch, in m mb ini 
exists between orato - mt and 
music; nor should I conceiy 


. € any other 
doctrine could su port 
sition. . —— Prope 


Undoubtedly there is a i 
ference between words anu : “ 
tones: a musical interval is a 
sound; a word, a compound one 
terval is but a modulation of a tone, but 
words frequently contain several dist 
sounds, As according to the different 
arrangements of music so is the different 
quantity or quality of notes required to 
make the harmony compleat: in like 
manner, why may not certain quanti 
of words, measured partly by purport 
and partly by quantity, be 
formed into divisions or bars, subservient 
to the immutable laws of harmony, al. 
though ona more widely extended seale 
than music in general? 

‘To conclude, if then harmony is the 
main principle alike of music and poe. 
try, and sounds in all their varied modifi- 
cations the constituent parts, I should 
humbly presume, such relationship suffi- 


cient to ground an analogy between the 
two. 


July 24, 1816. 


; an in- 
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To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
EREWITH you have some 


anecdotes of the battle of Water- 
loo, never published. It appears plain, 
that Bonaparte, by dint of his cannon 
and cavalry, (whose attacks compelled 
formation of squares, and prevented an 
earlier charge of bayonets,) expected that 
he should so thin the British troops, as to 
render final resistance unavailing; but 
he lost so many of his cavalry in this 
attempt, that his guards were cut to 
pieces in the final attack of the English 
by the bayonet and Lord Uxbridge’s 
dragoons, CLERICUS. 





Copy of a Letter from Joun Lewis, ¢ 
private in the 95th Regiment of Rifle 
Corps, to his Parents at Axminster. 

France, and not only that butinParis, 
thank God. July 8, 1815. 
Dear Father and Mother, 

I make no doubt but you have heard 
of the glorious news, and I suppose you 
thought I was killed or wounded, but. 
yesterday is the first day we have halted 
since the beginning of the battle on the 
18th of June, and my hands are swelled 
so with walking day and night, that i 
scarce can hokl my pen. IT donot know 


what the English Newspapers sy ao 
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te battle, 
oe rattie-tO the ending of it; but 
d eannotexplainto you, nor twenty 


put, thank God, f am living, 
e-witness to the begining 


sa fk Go, 
a ’ ’ ) 

an srcugth and health more on the 
jays we was engaged than I had in my 
e: so What Iam going to tell you is 
the real trath; but 1 think my brother 
Tom, as he is such a scholar, if lie was 
to look in the Newspapers, he might see 
what oficers was killed and wounded 
of the 95th regiment ; we have but six 
companies in the country, and after the 
battle we were only 265 privates ; 2 co- 
lonels, 1 major, 15 officers, 11 serjeants, 
and 1 buglar, were killed ; my first-rank 
man was wounded by part of a shell 
through his fot, and he dropt as we 
was advancing ; I covered the next man 
Isaw, and had not walked twenty steps 
before a musket-shot came side-ways 
and took his nose clean off; and then I 
covered another man, which was the 
third ; just after that the man that stood 
next to me on my left hand had his left 
arm shot off by a nine-pound shot, just 
above his elbow, and he turned round 
and caught hold of me with his right 
hand, and the blood run all over my 
trowsers; We was advancing, and he 
dropt directly. After this, was ordered 
to extend in front ef all our large guns, 
end small arms was firing at the British 
lines in our rear, and I declare to God, 
with our guns and the French guns 
firing over our heads, my pen cannot 
explam any thing like it; it was not 
400 yards from the French fines to our 
fritish lines, and we was about 150 
yards in front of our’s, so we was about 
250 yards from the French, and some- 
limes not 100 yards; so I leave you to 
judge if 1 had not a narrow escape of 
iny life: as I just said, we now extend- 
ed in front; Boney’s imperial horse 
guards, all clothed in armour, made a 
age at us; we saw them coming, aud 
We all closed in and formed a square 
just as they came within ten yards of 
s, and they found they could do no 
with us; they fired with their 
» ines on us, and eame to the right 
‘directly, and at that moment the 


- on iny right hand was shot through 


belly and back like a pig stuck i 
| k in the 
tthe dropt on his ba T spoke to 
md ii Just said, “ Lewis, I am done!” 
ne poh All this time we kept 
sae stant fire at the imperial guards 
7 Tetreated, biit they ofteir came: 
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¥, and the blood run out at,his’ 


to the right-about and fired; and, as I 
was loading my rifle, one of their shots 
came and struck my rifle, not two inches 
above my left hand, as I was ramming. 
down the ball with my right hand, and 

broke the stock, and bent the barrel in 

such a manner that I could not get the 

ball down; just at that time we ex- 

tended again, and my rifle was no use 

to me; a nine-pound shot came and cut 

the sergeant of our company right ‘in 

two, he was notabove three file from me, 

so I threw down my rifle arid went and 

took his rifle, as it was not hurt at the 

time. We had lost both our colonels, 

major, and two eldest captaitts, and only 
@ young captain to take command of 
us; as for Colonel Wade he was sent to 
Erigland about three weeks before the 
battle. Sceing we had lost so many men 
and all our commanding officers, my 
heart began to fail, and Boney’s guards 
made another charge on us; but we 
made them retreat as before, and, while 
we was in square the second time, the 
Duke of Wellingtoh and his staff came 
up to us in all the fire, and saw we had 

lost all our commanding officers ; he, him- 
self, gave the word of command; the 
words he said to our regiment were this 
-—95th, unfix your swords, left face and 
extend yourselves once more, we shall 
soon have them over the other-hill ;—and 
then he rode away on our right, and 
how he escaped being shot God only 
knows, for all that time the shot was 
flying like hail-stones. This was about 
four o’clock on the 18th June, whea 
Lord Wellington rode away from our 
regiment; and then we advanced like 
Britons, but we could not go five steps 
without walking over dead and wound- 
ed; and Boney’s horses of the iinperial 
guards, that the men was killed, was 
rinning loose about in all directions. 
If our Tom had been a little behind in the 

rear, he might have catched horsesenough 
to had a troop or two like Sir John 

Delapole. Lord Wellington declared to 
us this morning, that it was the hardest 
battle that he had ever seen fonght in 
his life; but now, thank God, all is over, 

and we are very comfortable in Paris, 

and I hope we shall remain here and 
have our Christmas dinner in Paris, for 
London cannot compare to it; I hardly 
know how to spare time to write this,’ 
for I want to go out about the city, for 
it is four o’clock, and the letters go off 
at five; but I must say a little more on 
the other side:—We was all very quictin 
quarters till the 15th June, when the 
orders came all at onee, at twelve o'clock. 
at 
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at night, for every man to be ready in 
one hour, and march at one o’clock ; 
there we was all in a bustle, and off we 
goes, and it was not light, there was no 
moon: the orders was, that the French 
was making different movements on our 
left, about twenty-two leagues from us ; 
mind the days of the mouth,—I say this 
day, the 16th, we marched till eleven 
o'clock that night, which was tweunty- 
two hours march for us the first day, 
and we walked thirteen leagues in that 
time, or thirty-nine English miles; be- 
ing dark, General Clinton ordered us to 
lie down on the road-side for two hours; 
so we halted, and every man got half 
pint of real rum to keep up his spirits ; 
we set off again at ten o’clock in the 
morning on the 17th June, and marched 
nine leagues, about four o'clock in the 
afternoon; then we was in front of the 
enemy, but the rain fell so hard that the 
oldest soldiers there never was the like 
in their life, I really thought that hea- 
ven and earth was coming together. 
‘There was a few shots fired on both 
sides that night, but the guns would not 
go off. We was on one Jong high hill, 
and the French on another, facing us ; 
there was a large wood behind us, and 
Lord Wellington told us to get wood, 
and make us large fires and dry our- 
selves, and get our guns fit by day, as 
the enemy could not hurtus. So we 
made large fires, and they was about 
four miles in length; and when the 
French saw it, they did the same, and 
it was one of the most beautiful sights I 
ever saw; and the next morning, as 
soon as it was light, we went at it ding- 
dong, and drove all before us, till yester- 
day, the 7th July, that we entered Paris; 
but ever since the 15th June, till 7th 
July, we have only laid down on the 
ground with our cloaths on; so leave 
you to judge if I am not fatigued out. 
Blucher rode by the side of Lord 
Wellington yesterday, when we entered 
Paris. As we was on the advance after 
the French army, every town we came 
to the people was all fled to Paris, and 
had taken away what they could; and 
British, Prussian, and Russian army, 
broke their houses open and plundered 
what was most good, and set fire to 
some. Wine was more plentiful than 
water, for all their cellars was full of 
wine, the same as Tucker’s is full of 
eyder, and that was the first place the 
soldiers broke open. I have often been 
in cellars, and what wine we could not 
drink and carry away, broke in the 
heads of the casks and Iet it run about, 


We marched through towns i ; 
Exeter, and not a person to be ° 
but all locked up and windoweshuttes 
fastened. There is, at this time, 
wards of 700,000 soldiers in Paris ~ 
the suburbs: but, as for Boney and his 
army, it is gone, God knows where. 
when I have my answer to this, shal 
write you again. Hope to sleep sound 
to-night, so no more from your affect. 
onate son, JouN Lewis, 


i 
For the Monthly Magazines 
SKETCHES im @ TOUR from: BRISTOL to 


the VALLEY of ROCKS, during th 


Month of August, 1813; by Roget 
WILLIAMS, 


LETTER IV. 

My Dear Friend, Hunispill, 

PON a review of the rules of the 

school, mentioned in the former 
part of this letter, a liberal mind will 
perhaps object ; but, as a good politician 
must adapt his laws to the nature and 
dispositions of the community for whom 
those laws are designed, so, in the 
framing of those rules, as thcre have 
been, and still are, many persons here 
who oppose the introduction of a school 
of gratuitous instruction altogether, 
from the misconception that such in- 
struction will be injurious to. the i- 
terests of agriculture, it has been neces- 
sary to frame them, as much as possibie, 
without giving room for invective; not, 
I am informed, that invectives are not 
even now heard amongst a certain set 
of grasping scramblers, but, as they 
must be ill-gronnded, they cannot be 
very lasting. ‘The advantages of i 
struction amongst every class of the 
community are now sufficiently well per- 
ceived to want no arguments to enforce 
them amongst the liberal and_well-in- 
formed ; but, as there are, I understand, 
persons of some influence here who as- 
sert, most roundly, the doctrine, that t 
is necessary to keep a certain class 
community in ignorance, we are not to 
wonder if these rules e, In any 
degree, of the spirit with which some 
part of the population appears to be 
possessed. 

Joannah Martin, of whom the Ret. 
Mr. Warner has drawn so lively; a 
in fact, interesting, 3 ral 
“Walks through the Western Cour 
tics,” still resides in her cottage bere, 
and still continues the same kind 
trade as she carried on when Mr. Wat- 


ner saw her at the Shoulder of — 
in 1800. 1 understand that her T° 
Martin; ne 


name is Pain, and got 
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of her last husband, for 
re had three. 


Martin was her - 
and, as she had most of her chil- 
pony and lived longest with 
him, she has been more cominonly call- 
ed by his name. I have also had the 
nre of sceing and conversing with 
ihis lady ; she does not exactly approve 
of all Mr. Warner says of her; he has 
not described half what she has sufiered ! 
| have learnt, however, that the facts of 
her life, as related by Mr. W aruer, are 
io much huddled together: it is not 
correct that she was a widow with 
young children when she built her 
house; her children were all grown up, 
and perfectly able to take care of them- 
gives, before that period of her life. 
Mr. W. might not be to blame in this, 
but the fault lay most probably in Joan- 
nah’s rapidity of grouping. Joannah 
did not tell Mr. W. that she was a 
tess: itis a fact that she once com- 
sed a song, had it printed and circu- 
lated, and sang it about the neighbour- 
hood. Were I to give youa copy of it, 
oreven a stanza or two, you migut think 
perhaps that poor C.G, was returned 
again; I must however do her the jus- 
tice to say, that it is conecived with 
more spirit than the productions of 
(.G, appear to possess, I am inform- 
ed that Joannab, even now, in some of 
her evening moods, will not hesitate to 
gratily the curious with the sung in the 
same style in which she formeriy sang 
it; and, to those fond of rustic origi- 
ality, it is no mean treat. She has 
amassed property, in all probability, to 
the amount of many hundred pounds. 
Itisnow, I thiuk, more than twenty 
Jears ago that I passed through this 
place, and I cannot avoid remarking 
the great difference in the appearance of 
the houses, and the increase in the po- 
et it still continues a country 
age; but I think that I can discern 
‘ymptoms of an approach to what, it 
semis, it once was—a market-town. 
_ country here is a complete flat, but 
tls tolerably well wooded, and, pcr- 
ps fora few summer-mouths, is by no 
aly Unpeiny for an occasional resi- 
, me ~ mae of any taste could like 
meee « at country? Give me the 
wild ow—the dashing cataract— 
wood dell. However, so it is, 
al Hand persons seem to have prefer- 
mnie for : country residenee, 
, ce of Many stage-coaches 
— through it daily, is, of course, 
three ion - post, now established here 
"Week, contributes te bring 


Joannah Martin—G. Burnett. $11 


the metropolis, and other large cities, 
somewhat nearcr; and one is not dis- 
pleased to find, even in this odd core 
ner of the world, that any degree of men- 
tal culture finds advocates. 

Before I ciose my letter, and my ac- 
count of Huntspill, 1 must bring you 
acquainted with one character more, of 
whom I have gleaucd a few particulars 
during the day or two which I have 
passed here, 

I know not whether you have read an 
Account of Poland, published a few 
years ago; by Mr. George Burnett. 
This gentleman was a native of this 
place, and has relations still residing 
here. His father was a respectable 
farmer, and his son George, eviucing ra- 
ther more intellect than the rest of his 
family, was destined for a university 
education; and ultimately, after a suita- 
bie introduction to classical literature, 
under the care of a. clergyman in the 
neighbourhood, was sent to Baliol-col- 
lege, Oxford, in order to become a cler- 
gyman of the established church. 

Perhaps there is no crror more injue, 
rious than that which a couatry farmer 
often makes when he picks out, whathe 
supposes, the best and most valuable 
branch of his family to. become a cler- 
gyman; for an error, and a great one 
too, must ii be, if, afler such education, 
the father has ne means of providing a 
portion for his son in that way of life in 
which he has tanglit him to. move, 
However, two or three years’ residence 
at the university brought the young stu- 
dent acquaiited with some minds of su- 
perior endowments to his own; aad, daz-~ 
zled, in all probability, by. the splendor 
of the talents of his associates, he foudly 
imagined that, as his society was courted 
by them, his talents must be cqual, if 
not superior, to theirs, A lamentable 
and dangerous delusion this! It must, 
and docs, frequently. happen, that men 
of genius associate with minds of a 
much Jower gradation than their own; 
one reason no doubt is, that they feel 
themselves more at case in such persons” 
company; they feel no sense of compe~ 
tition ; and hence perhaps their society 
is more often sought than one who has 
more independance aud origuality of 
his own. Unfortunately for Mr. Bar- 
nett, he could not. distinguish here, 
About the same time tov, that great 
moral convulsion, tlie French revolution, 
had shaken the sentiments and uumoored 
the opinions of almost half the people 
of England; and no wonder ff young 
men, ingenuous and full of ardour, 
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adopted those liberal notions of society 
and government, which, although per- 
haps true in the abstract, yet, from the 

sent constitution of human affairs, 
and the prepollency of previously re- 
ceived opinions, cannot be brought into 

actice in the present age at any rate ; 
and, if they should be attempted here- 
after in any future period of society, 
from what we know at present of human 
nature, considerable modifications will 
be required. From these associations 
and views, Mr. Burnett became dis- 
gusted with a college life, and in con- 
junction with his college friends, and a 
few morc minds, of the same apparent 
cast and ardour with his own, formed a 
plan of emigration to America upon one 
of the best Utopian schemes of policy, 
could it have been realized, which the 
world had ever witnessed. Itwas shortly 
this: individual property was defined v0 
be a great evil: all the evils and the 
errors in our civil institutions arise from 
the system of individual property: ergo, 
if individual property be done away: 
all the evils and errors in our civil in- 
stitutions will be done away.* It is ra- 
ther surprizing that the minds of these 
young men possessed not sufficient 
acutencss at the time to detect the egre- 
gious fallacy of the minor proposition of 
this syllogism. But'so it was, after a fer- 
vour of some months’ continuance, the 
parties could not agrce amongst them- 
selves; emigration to America was ulti- 
mately abandoned, and the young men 
had their several professions and pursuits 
iu life yet to choose. One or two were 
already in the high road to poetical pre- 
eminence, where they have since ar- 
rived ; but, as Mr. Burnett's talents were 
not of the melodious kind, he was obliged 
to atiempt ascending by a different 
road; but he could not go back to the 
University for that purpose, his prins 
eiples would not permit him; he, there- 
fore, after lingering about for a year or 
two, dependent upon the supplies which 
he drew from his father, whose patience 
and purse were by this time nearly ex- 
hausted, sought a situation more con- 
genial to his feelings and opinions, and 
got himscif admitted a student in the 
dissenting college at Manchester. Af- 
ter some time he was appointed pastor 
of a congregation at Yarmouth; but, 
what credit or success he had amongst 








* The abolition of individual property, 
and the distinctions arising therefrom, 
formed the grand hinge upon which their 


emigration to America turned. 
_s 


Mr. George Burnett; 





| [Not, 1; 
the Dissenters, I have not heard, By 
he did not remain long here, He after 
wards became, for a short time, a 
of medicine at the University of Béin. 
burgh ; but either his finances would not 
enable him to finish his studies, or his 
fickleness of disposition prevented him: 
probably both. From this desire of 
change, although many efforts wer 
made for him by his friends amongy 
the literati, with whom he i 
who were very desirous of assisting him 
all they could, not one line of life did he 
adopt which procured for him a per 
manent support; or, indeed, any degree 
of respect amongst those very friends 
who had constantly evinced that 
had his welfare most deeply at heart, 
He was at one time appointed, through 
their influence, domestic tutor. to two 
sons ef Lord Stanhope, and, instead of 
setting about this employment in good 
earnest; idled away a month or more 
in a needless excursion to the country, 
so that Burnett had scareely entered 
upon his charge when both his pupils 
left their noble father’s house: it is, 
however, I believe true, that the young 
men would not submit to the plans of 
instruction which his lordship de» 
signed them to pursue; and justice com 
pels me to declare, that, in this affair, 
Burnett had no hand; nor could there 
be time for either the development of 
his talents or his temper, to produce any 
personal dislike. Lord Stanhope, with 
his accustomed liberality, paid Burnett 
immediately two hundred pounds, being 
the salary for om year, at which sum 
he was en ‘ 
He afterwards beeame an assistant 
surgeon in a regiment of  mililid 
How long he remained attached tothe 
regiment of militia 1 have not leamut; 
but, soon after he left it, he went t 
Poland with 4 = out 
Zamsyska, as Engtis ° 
less than a twelve-month be retarned 
again to England, quite without ~ 
ployment. His father had been, °Y 
this time, dead some years, and as 
much had been spent in his “—, 
in the disposal of his property at 
death, no part of it descended to ery 
Soon after his return from Poland, | 
book concerning that country, of W 
I have before spoken, appeared. one 
afterwards published, by the assist of 
of the booksellers, his “Specimens 
Early Prose Writers,” i ye on 
lumes, which were — ber 
ceived. He also wrote the ; 
iutroduction to the Universal aes 
p 
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. consisting of “ Extracts 
polthe Prose Works of Milton,” was 
compiled here in the course of the years 
908 and 1809. Soon after its com- 
ne he left this place, but his rela 
ae here never received any letter 
him afterwards ; so that, how he 
subsisted from November 1809 till his 
death, which took place in the Mary-le- 
tone Infirmary, in February 1811, is 
pot known; but there is much reason to 
fear, that he sometimes wanted the 
common comforts, not to say even 
the necessaries, of life. He dedicated 
his Extracts from the Prose Works of 
Milton to Lord Erskine, who wrote 
him, a short time previously to his 
death, a handsome complimentary let- 
fer, In justice to Lord E. it ought to 
be observed, that Burneti’s circum- 
stances were wholly unknown to his 
lordship till after his decease.* 
The death of this young man, at the 





* We knew this interesting young man ; 
and, thinking our correspondent a little 
severe, take the liberty to subjoin a com- 
mentary. He had no vices besides those 
which are generally ascribed to poverty. 
He embarked in the trade of an author 
without pecuniary capital, and felt what 
all traders feel who are deficient in the 
same requisite. Being obliged to earn his 
bread generally after he had eaten it, 
labour became irksome to him, and an irk- 
some life begat peevishuess and morbid 
feelings, of which he subsequently became 
the victim. With an independence of a 
single hundred pounds per annum, his 
talents would have raised him to the first 
ruk in literature; but his necessities 
stunted every exertion of his mind, and 
suuk him among weeds and briars, though 
he was qualified by Nature to soar among 
the loftiest of her productions. Till we 
read this narrative, we did not know that 
he finished his career in the Infirmary of a 
parst-workhouse—nor can we associate 
Kudred feelings with our own in considers 
ing the circumstance, unless we could in- 
rroduce to our readers a living portrait of 

ices person, the dignified manners, 
mp Persptcacious mind of this amiable 

a complished young man, such as he 
ian en he was introduced to us only 
a a ago, on lis debat in the me- 
abs is His fate, and that of others 

fat Knowledge, leads: us: to. ctirse 
wane of the Literary Fund, which ab- 
tters. tay epee intended for men of 
ats? <2 oF Want of practical arrange- 
sane, ouned to their actual “circam- 
eaves them to perish as irretriey- 
THLY Mag, No, 290, 


G. Burnett and the Literary Fund. 
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age of about thirty-five, adds another 
name to the list of unfortunate writers 
with which the annals of England are 
already too much swelled. R. W. 


i 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 
it may be gratifying to those of your 
readers who have not been in France 
to be made acquainted with; what ap- 
peared to me (on a late visit to. that 
country), one of the most interésti 
spectacies in it—I mean the burial- 
ground of Mount Louis, . And the rea» 
son which induces me to trouble you 
with this short account is, that, though I 
visited France in 1814; and again @ 
month since, yet it was only by chance, 
and that a day or two before quitting 
Paris, that I heard of this place. 

Le Cemetitre de Mont Louis, dit la 
Maison du Pére la Chaise, is one of the 
four burial-grounds of Paris (all on the 
outside of the city); the others are— 
Montmartre, Vaugirard, and St. Cathe- 
rine. The cemetery of Mount Louis 
is on the east of Paris, in front of the 
barricr d’Aunay, and on the north side 
of the boulvard of that name, near the 
road to Montreuil. Louis XIV. built 
a handsome house on this spot for his 
confessor, le Pére la Chaise, a jesuit, 
who for the long term of thirty-four 
years had the keeping of this monarch’s 
conscience. 

This burial-ground is not like those 
in England, and in other countries, 
which are ‘literally fields of the dead, 
and have nothing to distinguish them 
from other ficlds, but a great number of 
square smooth white stones standing 
upright upon them ; for it has in reality 
a most beautiful and interesting ap- 
pearance. Over the ground, which is 
very much broken and hilly, are scatter- 








ably as though no such patronage had ex- 
isted. If some noble friend of letters had 
not considered himself as fulfilling his 
duty by his subscriptien to this impotent 
fund, poor Burnett might have found a 
patron who would have rescued him from 
the anguish of pining away his life in the 
last asylum of the base and vicious. Oar 
habitual readers have net forgotten Mr. 
Burnett’s Letters on Poland,which adorned 
our pages a few years since;“and which he 
aflerwards printed in a separate volume. 
That work, his anonymous introdaction to 
Mavor’s History, and his literary selec: 
tions, prove, that, if. this author died . 
misery, social arrangements are still-wante 

to secure such men from so melancholy 
a faie!—EpiTor. 
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¢d various kinds of fruit-trees—the re- 
mains of the garden and orchard be- 
fonging to the “ Maison du Pére la 
Chaise.” 'The principal entrance, where 
funerals are -admitted, is through a 
handsome gate, opening to a fine broad 
road, planted on each side with a dou- 


ble row of linden trees, at the end of © 


which is a wood, with another avenue 
of lindens through it ; under their foliage 
is appropriately placed the tomb of De- 
lille, the poet of gardens. Groves of 
@cacias and sycamores, and avenues 
of lindens and poplars, frequently occur 
in these grounds. 

From the west platform, near the 
gouthern wall, the coup d’ail is striking- 
ly grand, for, the eye of the spectator 
being on a level with the heights of 
Montmartre and Clichy, Paris, and the 
wast extent of country beyond it, are 
brought into the view. Beneath your 
feet are tombs of various kinds, most of 
them of elegant forms, each encircled 
‘with funereal or other trees, according to 
fancy ; and all, even those which are in 
& ruinous or neglected state, having 
sweet-scented flowers and shrubs grow- 
ing on or near them. Many have roses, 
myrtles, jasmincs, geraniums, and mig- 
nionette, planted round them. The truly 
‘elassical idea of hanging garlands of 
flowers ou the tombs of friends and rela- 


At-is enclosed with stakes, nearly as 
rough as when cut from the hedge, 
Roses and mignionette grow profusely 


Grave of Labedoyere. 
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(Nov. 1 
tives is here most com Ry 
many of these tombs ey “maa 
ance of being recently thus ” ey 
The choicest and most scarce flowers 
are generally selected to form these - 
lands — tube-roses, and other on 
house plants, are common in a 

The grandest monumenton the 
is the sepulchre of the family of Gnt 
ful; it is a chapel of Gothic archites. 
ture, situate on the north side, and nea 
a beautiful range of sycamores, |y 
different walks you perceive the tombs 
of Chenier—of Fourcroy—of Gretry— 
of Mademoiselle Contat—of Mad. Ran. 
cour (the actress, who was refused a 
grave by the pious curate of St. Roche, 
in the twenty-second year of the reign of 
Louis le Desiré. 

Towards the east is a small platform, 
formerly called “'The Belvidere;” it is 
shady square, formed by eight lindea 
trees ;—in the midst of the tombs occu. 
pying the space is a fine monument to 
Mestrezat, the Genevan pastor; and 
near it a plain flat stone covers the re. 
mains of Madame Cotin. From this 
yee is also a fine view of the capital, 

he protestants have selected the ground 
about here for their burial-place, 

A little to the south of this is—“The 
honoured grave of Labedoyere.” 
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little grass-plot is a myrtle in fall blos 
som, placed there, no doubt, by his dis 





consolate widow, as an emblem het 


im the borders, and in the middie of a unfading loye, A wooden cross, ar 
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ithin the inclosure ; 

od back oo Ne garland of flowers 
It is shaded by a weeping 
No monument or stone marks 
t where lie the remains of worth 
alour ; but some one has scratched 
a the wooden cross—“ Honor aux 
aves.” . 

" ¢ this, at the farthest ex- 
hans the entrance, is the tomb 
bravest of the brave,” the gallant 
Ney. It isa small elegant cenotaph of 
shite stone, standing In a square inclo- 
sare, surrounded by aneat wooden rail- 
‘ae painted olive-green ; a weeping wil- 
low hangs over it, and Koses are planted 
within the space. The inscription is 
simple, but enough for every purpose of 


s monument :— “ Ci-git le Marechal 





Tomb of Marshal Ney. $15 


Ney, Due @ Elechi Prince de la 
Moskowa,.” ~ -_ ) 

While standing over this grave, I 
could not avoid hoping that it may be 


the last spot a certain great military 


commander will visit before he leaves 
France, which of course.he will do with 
his army at the time appointed by treaty 
(fer treaties, whether made with enemica 
or friends, are, among men of true honour, 
always sacred and inviolable): as it may. 
afford him matter for reflection during the 
remainder of his life—for he may rely 
upon this, that, though his bones may lie 
in an abbey, and a high-sounding epi- 
taph may be correctly engraved upon 
his finely-sculptured monument, yet 
(in the last words of this victim)—“ Post 
TERITY WILL JUDGE HIM,” 
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Maving thus, Mr. Editor, given you 
a account of the graves of two of the 
Victims to the policy of Louis le Desiré 
and his allies, I can. only rejoice that 
Ihave not to add that of athird: Lava- 
lette was saved by one of those events, 
the contemplation of which is so refresh- 
lg to the friend to- humanity, and 


Which allows him to hope-that even the. 
alair of W aterloo has not been attended 
With the effects so much desired by the 


juquerors—that of grushing for ever 
spuit of liberty, +S. 
London ; Oct. 20, 


N.B. The general description of this. 


“welery is extracted from a little book, 


intituled, “ Le Guide du Voyageur Senti- 
mental au Cimetizre de Mont Louis, dit du 


Pere la Chaise.” Paris, 1815, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
. SIR, 
SEND. you-some extracts, which I 

j think -.2re particularly apposite to 

the present times, when the doctrme : 

divine right has been: openly ——. 
and acted upon, and the ministers of the 
crown have told us, with unblushing 
impudence, that it is as notorious as the 


’ sun at noon,. that they procure seats 


i i ’ . bri- 
Parliament for their dependants by bri 
ery ‘orruption. ‘The “work from 
bery and co ; , 
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which they are taken I strongly recom- 
mend to every person as one of the very 
best that was ever written on the nature 
of a free constitution. A mucb-lament- 
ed friend of mine intended to have pub- 


_ lished the “ Discourses” separate from 


the letters which are attached to them 
in the quarto edition, and which, it is 
much to be regretted; he did not live to 
perform. If you should think this wor- 
thy of insertion in the Monthly Maga- 
zine, it may perhaps be the means of 
exciting the attention of some persons to 
so useful an undertaking. 


Clapton ; Sept. 1816. T. H. J. 





France under the Bourbons. 

* France, in outward appearance, makes 
a better shew [than some other countries] ; 
but nothing in this world is more miserable 
than that people under the fatherly care 
of their triumphant monarch, The best 
of their condition is, like asses and mastiff- 
dogs, to work and fight, to be oppressed 
and killed, for him; and those among them 
who have any understanding, well know 
that their industry, courage, and good suc- 
cess, is not only unprofitable, but destruc- 
tive to them; and that by encreasing the 
power of their master, they add weight to 
their own chains.”— Discourses concerning 
Government, by Algernon Sydney, p. 416, 
chap. S, quarto; London, 1763. 

Parliaments. 

“Though experieyce has too well. tanght 
us, that parliaments may have their fail- 
ings, and that the vices which are indus- 
triously spread amongst them may be too 
yrevalent, yet they are the best helps we 

ave, and we may much more reasonably 
depend upon them than upon those who 
propagate that corruption among them, 
for which only they can deserve to be 
suspected.” — hid. p. 446, chap. 3, 

Kings. 

“They [kings] who know the frailty of 
human nature, will always distrust their 
own; and, desiring only to do what they 
ought, will be glad to be restrained from 
that which they ought not, to do. Being 
tanght by reason and experience, that na- 
tions delight in the peace and justice of a 
good government, they will never fear a 
general insurrection whilst they take care 
it be rightly administered; and, finding 
themselves by this means to be safe, will 
never be unwilling that their children or 
successors should be obliged to tread in 
the same steps.”— Ibid. pp. 416, 417. 

ee 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

‘T is my intention to offer your rea- 

ders some well-authenticated anec- 

dutes of sagacity in brute animals, or 


Algernon Sydney.— Animal Sagacity. 


of singular changes in thei Oe, I 
7 $ in their natyral 
pensities; and I shall beg leave tp 
clude the facts by inferences that oe 
force the dictates of huma ne 


nity to 
creature that can be ratiGed by tel 
ar or affected by pain, 
out five-and-twenty ve 

cat, that had been robbed of he 
young, conceived a wonderful tender. 
ness for a chicken, which lay ag 
some wool in a basket, to recover of 3 
broken leg. Puss crept into the same 
warm retreat, cherished the little sufferer 
in her breast, and, when it recovered 
followed wherever it went, and . 
tected it from two playful kittens belong. 
ing to another of her own kind, 

About twenty miles distant from the 
place where the cat adopted a feathered 
nursling, a lamb that lost its dam was 
nourished with milk; and three y 
puppies, whose mother was killed b 
an erring shot, were fed by the dairy 
who took charge of the lamb, He was 
older aud stronger than the canine or- 
phans, and sometimes invaded their por- 
tion of milk, but no other spoiler dared 
to approach their tab. When they grew 
up, so great was the attachment of the 
young ram, that he attended the compa- 
nions of his early days to the kennel, 
and actually kept the whole pack of 
hounds in great awe. If any individual 
became unruly, Willie, the ram, sprung 
up, and butied the offender with bis 
horns. ‘The huntsmen said, they found 
no trouble in managing the most re- 
fractory if Willie but shook his head. 

Captain Mc. N——, of D—, had 
a very sagacious Newfoundland bitch, 
and at ihe {ime she was suckling two 
whelps, her master’s boatmen caught 
two young seals; by dint of threats and 
caresses, he prevailed with Coaxer to 
nurse the amphibious strangers. Her 
own young were sent to a neighbounng 
gentleman’s house, and in a few days 
she became quite reconciled to the 
seals. They lived six weeks, but never 
seemed to thrive; their nurse mo 
over the first that died, and redoubled 
her anxiety about the other. When 





deprived of it, she pined till her master 


took her some weeks from wn 
A common sea-gull, in the po 

of a gentleman in the neighbourhood of 
Elgin, in Morayshire, has this seasol 
laid three eggs, from which were pro 
duced two birds; the female has been 
domesticated nearly ten years, and 

male which paired with her has been re- 
sident near five years. Both a 
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mely sedulous in feeding their 
d will allow no ove to ap- 
ae rae had a grey-hound, that 
made a ctice of going out unattended 
od hares, and never would 
deliver the game, except to him or one 
of his children. One day returning 

after an absence of a week, he 
stopped at the door of a friend who lived 
year, when the dog, rushing from an ad- 
‘ining, field, presented herselt with a 
hare in her mouth. ‘The gentleman 
who had come out to receive Mr. M. 
seeing the dog, and aware of her pur- 
se, hastened to the dining-room, and 


returned with a piece of meat to entice. 


the dog to give him the hare ; but bun- 
ger could not overcome her fidelity, her 
master had remained on horseback to 
try how she would behave; and, rejecting 
ail the offers made by her tempter, she 
at up her fore-feet on the horse’s flank, 
holding out the hare to her master, 

A gentleman, attended by an aged 
she-dog, took up his quarters at a 
crowded inu, where he could get no bed 
but in the same room with another tra- 
veller. Both the gentlemen had saddle- 
bags, and each laid his own property 
near his bed; they were entiely un- 
known to each other, and being very 
tired hardly exchanged a word, when 
they fell asleep. Early in the morning 
Mr. K. was awoke by his companion, 
who begged him to call off his dog : the 
faithful guard would not suffer the 
stranger to depart till his master ordered 
him to stand back from the door. 

A gentleman who had many years 
tode the same horse, coming home late 
one night, fell fast asleep ; his horse 
came to the door and neighed repeat- 
edly; but the family, believing it must be 
Some strayed animal, did not get up. 
Next morning early, when the servants 
Went out, they found the horse quietly 
pasturing, and their master still in pro- 
lound sleep on his back. 

_ Geese have been branded with the 
imputation of stupidity; but the writer 
wk: a gentleman Who has a gander 
whee ee nally attends him some miles 
So0es from home, and as he re- 

er mects him near the same spot. 
, Bye cage servant was very 
the edgy the poultry; an old 
a " shewed his gratitude by follow- 
be wee even to church; and 
ata Sal's stavity of a procession 
ie his frien »y solemnly marching be- 
' ad, After - ycars’ absence 


Animal Sagacity.—Brick Water. -- $17 


he recognized the object of his attach- 
ment. | 

A pair of carriage-horses that had 
been six years driven together, became 
so inseparable, that, if the gentleman 
drove himself in a garden-chair with one 
of the comrades, the other invariably 
attended, and kept exact pace by the 
side of his associate; one of them, when 
at grass, sunk in a swamp, the other 
found a firm footing on the brink, beld 
up his friend’s head above the marsh, 
and by his neighing brought assistance 


just in time to save him. Tu. N.R, 
ee 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, | 
WAS surprised at observing in your 
last Magazine, a passage quoted 
from another Journal, of brick-water 
being deleterious for culinary purposes; 
and confess, I should have been more 
satisfied if it had explained what its per- 
nicious qualities were; for, after all 
the detail of Dr. Percival’s experiments 
upon the subject, and the different tests 
used, it indicates nothing more than the 
presence of an alkaline or calcarcous 
matter,—substances which may be de- 
tected in all spring-waters, in a greater 
or less degree. ‘lo demonstrate it, I 
was induced to repeat his experiments 
upon brick-water, and which produced 
all the effects described by him,. the 
result of which was as above, the pre- 
sence of an alkali; and, by applying the 
proper tests, 1 found the alkali to be 
both sulphate and murtiate of lime, 
which, in the small proportion that 
bricks can give out, is totally inert. 
I own, I am not sufficient chemist to 
know what result could have been 
drawn, or change taken place, by using 
the tormentile root as a test. I pre- 
sume it is either a typical error, or that 
your correspondent copied it for turme- 
ric-root, a test used to discover the 
presence of an alkali by its change of 
colour. On the whole, I do not con- 
ceive any ill effects can arise from con- 
structing, in the usual manner, wells or 
reservoirs for water of brick, being per- 
suaded they are as free from pernicious 
qualities, as Mr. Scott may be in recom- 
mending ‘Stourbridge fire-brick as a 
substituie from interested motives, 
and, although one. will answer the pur- 
pose equally with the other, we are all, 
upon similar occasions, liable to say, 
“ There is nothing like leather.” 
Query—Was the singular effects of 
the nitrous oxyd gas ever tried upon an 
insane 
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insane patient? As it produces a tem- 
porary madness on sane persons, why 
might it not have an opposite’ effect in 
restoring the dawn of reason to those 
labouring under this dreadful malady; 
the excitability produced might, in some 
cases, cause subsequent debility ; but, 
as all constitutions are not similarly 
effected, so as to produce violent ex- 
ertion under its influence, surely it is 
worthy trial; in hypochondriac cases in 
varticular, where stimulus is réquired, 
i should think it more likely to be suc- 
ecssful. IsataAH DEck, 

Harwich ; Oct. 18, 1816. 

— a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

SHALL be much obliged to any of 

your intelligent readers to inform 
me the most ceconomical and convenient 
mode of coustructing a drying-stove, on 
a small scale, where the heat required is 
above 212° fahrenheit. 

What is the degree of heat applied to 
the drying of malt?) And what for the 
drying of wheat, now much practised in 
consequence of its unripe state? 

What is the most ceconomical and 
convenient construction of an oven for 
baking of bread; and to what degree of 
heat should it be raised before the dough 
is inserted? Js it important that it he 
air-tight for the baking of bread, and 
that a stream of air pass through for the 
cooking of meat? 

What is the most approved constrac- 
tion of a steam-apparatus, (or steam- 
kitchen,) on a sinall seale, calculated 
for a laboratory, or kitchen; and can 
such apparatus be obtained, ready fitted 
up, in London, and of whom? 

fas any chemist pursued and ex- 
tended the excellent plan of Guyton 
Morveau, of denoting the chemical at- 
fractions by numbers, which Kirwan 
has iflustrated by applying the terms 
quiescent and divellent; and from what 
work may the latest and best informa- 
tion be obtained on this subject? 

October, 1816. O. ¢. 

te 
For the Monthly Magazine, 
PARISIAN ANECDOTES of 1815-16, 
NAPOLEON AND TALMA, 

¢ NE evening when Talma, the Kem- 

ble of France, played Nero, the 
Emperor sent for him to his box, and 
suid to him, “ You have played the part 
well, ‘Palma; but you use too much ges- 
ticulation ; a tyrant would use but few 


[Nov, 1 
gestures. For example, Nero = 
often have this atiitude”—(heré the Bm. 
peror thrust one hand in his Waistecat, 
and elevated the other perpendicularly 
which was his own way of presenting 
himselfto his troops). “Orthus—"¢rog. 
ing*bis arms on bis breast, and dartj 
a meditating sombre look upon ti 
actor. Hence Chateaubriand was nig 
taken when he asserted that Na 
took lessons of royal attitudes from 
Talma. 3 

LOVE OF LIBERTY. 

In the commencement of the reyo. 
ution, such was the enthusiastic Jove 
of liberty, that, if there was only a m. 
mour of a defeat, the young men, the 
aged, and even women, volu 
and insisted on marching against the 
enemy; so that 200,000 or 300,000 men 
were raised without trouble in a fort- 
night; and, on their march, the volu- 
teers forced all the young unmarried 
men in the towns they passed through 
to accompany them. 

PROPHECY OF LOUIS XV. 

The King one day entering the apart- 
ments of Madame de Pompadonr, after 
having held ‘a council, where he was 
plagued about the pretensions of priests 
and parliaments, he said, with much 
bitterness, “* You will see; Madam, that 
these fellows will bring my successor te 
the scaffold.” . 

FRENCH GRENADIERS. 

Frederick the Great said, “If the 
god Mars were to select ‘his body- 
guard from the inhabitants of this 
world, he would choose the French 
grenadiers.” 

Theophilus Malo Carres de la Tour 
d’Auvergne made the campaign of 
Savoy in 1792, at the head of the gre 
nadiers of the regiment of Angoumols, 
In the army of the Western Pyrenees he 
commanded all the companies of the 
grenadiers who formed the advanced 
guard of the army, and this column, 
surnamed the Infernal, generally g4 
the victory before the body of the army 
came up. In 1793 he commanded a 
reconnoitering party; on a sudden they 
found themselves before -10,000 5p 
niards ; fearless, they instantly began 4 
destructive fire, but, ammunition failing, 
he ordered them to cease firing and halt. 
Some instantly cried out, “He is an 
royalist and will ‘betray us.” “5 
dicrs,” he instantly exclaimed, “ you 
Know me, I am your comrade and ae 
friend, despise these foolish cries, I * 
bring you off.” He waited ¥ c 
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ithin pistol-shot, as they 
enciy — role amt os he then 
ged his men to fire and instantly 
. the Spaniards were dispersed, 
F ; taken. After the 
and several prisoners | ! - 
ir they begged him to punish the 
. “J neither know them, nor 
wish to Know them,” he exclaimed, 
« this lesson will be a warning to them, 
they will be more docile and have more 
confidence another time.’ ‘ y, ims 
The government, informed of t vis, aN 
gveral other heroic acts, gave him the 
rank of colonel of another regiment. 
On receiving it, he assembled the gre- 
nadiers; “ My comrades, (said che) I 
want your advice and counsel;” they 
gniled, “It is very true” (said: he,) 
«] have often given you good advice, 
and I now ask it of you. ‘The govern- 
ment has sent me the brevet of colonel, 
shall I accept it; my lads, what think 
” Melancholy sate on every coun- 
fenance; at length, one said, “ Certainly 
captain, for even a higher rank is due 
to your merit; but pardon our tears, we 
shall lose our father!” .“ ‘Then, my 
hoys, you are satisfied with me?” . “Sa- 
tisied is too weak. a word,” was the 
reply.—‘And I, too, my brave lads, I 
love you like my own children; I wanted 
tohave your opinion, I know it, I will 
sendback mycommission.” “ But, cap- 
tain—,” “Not aword, I willdo it; you 
must all dine with me to-day.” After the 
frugal dinner, “ Now (said he) let us 
swear never to quiteachother.” Hehob- 
nobbed with every one, and the oath was 
repeated with the most tumultuous joy. 
He was modest as he was brave; the 
first consul specially created the title 
for him of first grenadier of the French 
amy. He alone was afflicted at the 
event; the word “‘considering,” in the 
brevet shocked him. “J am only proud 
(said he) of serving my country-; I care 
hot a straw for praise-or honors; aud 
thus to be praised to my facc, I don’t 
like it; this ‘considering’ will be the 
torment of my life.”.- ‘ 
_Un the cessation. of hostilities he re- 
lured to Passv ; but, the son, of one of his 
fiends being drawn as a conscript, (the 
wn of M. Lebrio: Pal a | 
‘ol M. Lebrigant,) he insisted on sup- 
plying his place, and as a private gre- 
pe ee his musket and knapsack, 
‘i me peneealinn who he was. On 
une, 1800, at the head of the 
demi-brigade of grenadiers, -he 
a panes tee hill of -Ober- 
gut down a Buen tibee rag oe i ” 
Mother stabbed Lie tees ; colours, 
im through the heart. 


La Tour D? Auvergne. 
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For three days the drums were ¢overed 
with crape, and on the Ist Vendimiaire 
his sword of honour was suspended in 
the church of the Invalids, and the 46th 
demi-brigade carry his heart in a little 
leaden box, suspended to the colours 
of the regiment; and on every muster 
his name is re-called in these terms— 
La Tour d Auvergne, mort au Champ. 


ad’ Honneur. 


BONAPARTE’S RETURN FROM EGYPT. 

Bonaparte has been generally accused 
ef having deserted the army in Egypt; 
the fact is not so—heing too powerful 
for the Directory, he was sent there to 
find a grave. In this it was disappoint- 
ed; and the friends of Bonaparte orga- 
nized his return, and prepared the pub- 
lic mind for it. Even three months: be- 
fore it took place, they caused to be 
cried in the streets pretended extracts 
froin journals announcing the arrival of 
Bonaparte at Genoa, on-board of the 
frigate “the Immortality.” The peo- 
ple collected in crowds to purchase the 
news, and several even cried, Vive Boe 
naparte. There is no doubt but thé 
chiefs of the party sent for him instantly 
to return; and a common expression 
then circulated in Paris, “ The republic 
must assume the form of a pyramid ;” 
this expression was attributed to Bonae 
parte, and the premature proclamation 
of his return was evidently-an essay of 
his party to ascertain the state of pub- 
lic feeling ; and, if it was favourable te 
their views, to raise Bonaparte on the 
ruins of the repwtblic—a measure fully 
borne out by the event. eo 


TALLEYRAND AND MARET. 

The contempt of Talleyrand for Ma- 
ret, duke of Bassano, was supreme; he 
said he had but one talent—servile adu- 
lation; and, when ‘Talleyrand wished te 
express his sovereigt contempt of auy 
person, he used to say, “ 2d est sot comme 
Maret et bite comme Bassano.” *" 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


OUR. goodness. in having given 
publication to my first letter,sand_ 
that so,soon afier i forwarded it to you, 
shews how earnest .you are in commu. 
nicating to the public whatever may 
come to you calculated to be aseiul 
to it. ae 
In. pursuance of this enquiry on the 
dry or fungus rot, facts arising from ob- 
servation will make the leading feature. 
This rot is known to builders by the 
predigious quantity of the fungus plant 
: which 
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320 Mr. Randall on the Cure of Dry Rot. 


which is formed on every part of the 


decaying wood. Its appearance often 
varies, depending almost entirely on the 
situation in which it is engendered. 
That fungi which is most commonly 


found is flesliy to the touch, adheres. 


firmly to the wood, walls, and every 
contiguous substance, and branches out 
into apparently strong fibrous roots, It 
occasions a gradual decomposition of 
the wood, beginning at the surface, and 
finally procecding through the whole 
mass. If any portion, however, remain 
exposed to the atmosphere, the destroy- 
ing principle of the fungus is arrested. 
Hence, floors and other wooden work 
frequently appear perfect to the eye, 
when nothing but its surface is left un- 
destroyed. Wood-work,which is painted 
on one of its sides, is wholly decom- 
posed ; the. paint preventing the sponta- 
neous oxydation of its surface. All 
wood exposed to the light and air un- 
dergees a slow combustion, (if not pre- 
vented by being covered over with 
paint, &c.) ‘This arises from the burn- 
ing of its escaping hydrogen by the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and which 
gives it a brown colour. A chapel, 
near Grosvenor-square, was fonnd in a 
rapid state of decay, arising from this 
rot. On a removal of the boards which 
composed the flooring under the pews, 
the whole exhibited a complete areca of 
fungi, the weod of which remaining only 
in the condition of fragments, It emit- 
ted a strong odorous scent, which so 
much affected the workmen employed 
in clearing it away, that they became 
faint, complained of head-ache, with 
painful respiration, and were finally 
forced to discontinue their labour. Ap- 
proaching the spot, I myself-experienced 
similar sensations; upon letting fall some 
lighted shavings, the combustion in- 
stantly ceased. A lighted candle, having 
been foreed into the void under the 
floor, Was soon extinguished; and upon 
following it with the hand a consider- 
able heat was felt; particles of water 
were perceived upon the surface of the 
surrounding wood. As these effects 
undoubtedly proceeded from a state of 
fermentation, and from the fungus being 
formed only on those parts which were 
immediately in that state, it is evident, 
that, if in the eonstruction of buildings 
termentation could be prevented from 
taking place, {Mogi would not be formed 
nor the dry-rot appear. ‘Taking, then, 
that this rot arises from a previous state 
ef icrmentation, I conclude, that the 


(Nov, 1 
liberated gases are the essential mat : 
from which the germination and fecin. 
dation of the fangus-plant j | 

ae 1S produced: 
as it is formed onty when circumetinn 
have combined to produce this 
menon. ‘This chapel was 
repaired, adopting the mode explained 
in my former letier; it has now bees 
finished more than five years, and jj 
perfectly free from any appearatice of 
fungi, or dry-rot. 

The fungus-plant having destroyed all 
the wooden work which: was upon the 
walls surrounding the inside of tg 
chapel, which, ow its restoration, was 
found not of sufficient substance to ad. 
mit of oxydating by scorehiiig witha 
common fire; the sulphuric acid was 
had recourse,to for the purpose; this 
may be purchased at any cliemica 
depét, and is about five or six shillings 
a~quart, wine’ measure. It may be dis 
luted with one-third of water, and put 
on the surface of the wood with a flat 
hog-hair brush. If the surface to be 
oxydated be slightly planed over, it will 
create a great saving in the use of the 
acid, as it will allow of its acting more 
powerfully on the wood than it other- 
wise would do. Its rough surface, wher 
left from the saw, prevents: the action 
of the acid without a useless waste of it, 
for which this little additional labout 
will not be found to be an equivalent. 
The expence of oxydation, by meats of 
sulphuric acid, if done by a careful 
man, wil] not exceed a halfpenny pet 
foot superficial; and the additional 
painting over with the solution of the 
sulphate of iron, will not, as before 
stated, exceed a fractiori for the same 
measure; hence, the cust is but trifling, 
whether the oxydation is done by fire 
or acid. But no other than the acid 
mode will be found to answer the pu 
pose for slight wood-work, as the v10- 
lence of fire warps it so mach, as to 
render it unfit for its intended purpest 
The indestructibility given to wood, by 
this operation, arises from its absorption 
of oxygen, in which state it will resist 
the contbined action of sun, air, mols 
ture, and fungi, for an almost endless 
time; and there cannot exist a doubt, 
that, if the oxydation be properly ap 
plied to the rot in wood, however A 
ticipated or expected, that it may 
entirely prevented. In the charring, of 


oxydation by the acid process, Wi" 
renders it of more importance 1 prac 
tice is, that it may be used for UMP" 
that are already in a building. Com 
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: oniage, it must be evi- 
deri » nae in labour may 
deat — mabe repalrs by a judicious 
be _ ~ of such as are not seized on 
mo fungi, as these may, eee die 
te | readily be oxydated by 1 di- 
oe ‘d. ‘The ether evolved fi om 
_ ds ‘may produce the best effects, 
w sgrevent germination ; orn “re 
salways some disengaged in Its sc] a 
ae and fixation in the wood, 2 - 
valeulated that this disengaged eed 
may produce the best effects in re] 


for dry-rot. J. RanpDaLL. 
Fitzroy-square ; 
Oct. 9, 1816. 
—_——— 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
IPPING lately into two of Nat. 
Lee’s plays, viz. “ Theodosius 
gi “ Alexander the Great,” I perceived 
a coincidence of thought and expression 
which I recollected to have met with in 
that popular poem, “Blairs Grave. 
Being induced to examine the latter, I 
was led to a conclusion, that Blair had 
been guilty of plagiarism, in converting 
to his own use some ideas, I might say 
almost whole lines, written by the mad 
wragic poet. 
I will furnish a few proofs— 

“By glimpse of moonshine cheq'ring thro’ 
"the trees.” Blair’s Grave. 
“Where scarce the twilight of an infant 

moon, 
By a faint glimmer, cheq'ring thro’ the 
trees,” 
See Theodosius, Act 5, Scene 1. 


“A fit of common sickness pulls thee 
down.” Blair. 

“A surfeit, nay, a fit of common sickness.” 
Lee's Alexander, Act 1, Scene 1. 

“In that dread moment how the frantic 

soul ws 

aves round the walls of her clay tenement, 


Runs to each avenue, and shrieks for help.” 
Blair. 


“Drives the distracted soul about her. 


__ house, 
Which rons to all the pores, the doors of 


life, 
Till she is fore’'d for air to leave her 


dwelling,” 
Lee's Alexander, Act 4, Scene 1. 


“ 
The common damn'd shun their society, 


upon themselves as fiends less . 


foul,” Blair 
ia air. 
While foulest fiends shun thy society, 


u shalt walk alone forsaken fury.” 
Lee's Alexander, Act 5, Scene 1. 


Moyrrry Mac. No. 290: 


| Dr. Clanny’s Practical Observations on Safety Lamps. 
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If you will have the goodness, Mr, 
Rditor, to devote a uiche in your jnstruce 
tive miscellany for the above quotations, 
perhaps some of your intelligent corres- 
pondeuts, who may have access to the 
rest ot Lec’s plays, will furnish some 
more passages which are coincident to 
some part of Blair’s Grave, 

Haverhill; JOHN Webb, 

Oct. 5, 1816, | 


=p 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on SAFETY 

LAMPS for COAL MINES. By WILLIAM 

REID CLANNY, M. D. : 

a7 the request of my friends, and 
£& from a desire to comply with the 
wishes of those persons who have been 
using for some time the original safety 
lamps, the steam safety lamps, and tha 
gas light lamps, 1 am induced to pub- 
lish these concise directions: and, if § 
shall have occasion to advert to some 
other particulars connected with thé 
subject, I trust the reader will find an 
excuse for me, when I inform him, that 
explosions in coal mines have occupied 
my unremitted attention for the last eight 
years. 

The original Safety Lamp. 

These lamps have been known to the 
scientific world, and to those concerned 
in coal mines iv this district, for several 
years. ‘The first printed account of 
them appeared in the Philosophical 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society for 
1813; since which time all the respec- 
table journals and periodical publicae 
tions have given most satisfactory re- 
ports of their value; partly drawn from 
authenticated sources, and partly from 
their actual practical utility in coaP 
mines, where fire-damp abounded. For 
this lamp, in an improved state, I had 
the honour to receive, December 3, 1813, 
the unanimous thanks of the Socicty fur 
preventing Accidents in Coal Mines. 

I had the pleasure, in October last, 
accompanied by J. H. H. Holmes, esq, 
and Mr. Patterson, of the Herrington 
Mill Pit, to take the first light into a 
fieid of fire-damp at the exploding poiut, 
which before that time was considcred 
by most persons concerned in coal mines, 
as an impossibility. ‘This lamp has hecn 
in constant. use wherever great danger 
was apprehended from fire damp since 
the above period. In a word, the origi- 
nality and priority of my idea of an in- 
sulated light lorcoal mines, the coustrue- 
tion of a safety lamp, and the establish- 
ment of ihe safety and utility of that 

Tt lamp 
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lamp in eoal mines greatly infested with 
fire-damp, are now universally acknow- 
ledged. 

It was for a modification of this original 
safety lamp that the Society of Arts, 
with their usual munificence, voted to 
me a medal in May last, which was the 
more gratifying, as in 1813 the original 
lamp had been presented by me to the 
Royal Society. : 

The Steam Safety Lamp. 

Several persons concerned in coal 
mines, for whose opinions I entertain 
much respect, expressed a desire that a 

afety lamp might be constructed, whieh 
-ould feed itself with atmospheric air for 
sombustion without the aid of bellows; 
and in order that such a desideratum 
might be supplied, I had the pleasure in 
November last (1815), to discover, when 
experimenting with the original safety 
lamp, in an atmosphere of fire-damp at 
the Herrington Mill Pit, that, when I ac- 
cidentally used hot water, the fire-damp 
burned silently at the wick: of the oil 
lamp, and did not explode within the 
original safety lamp as formerly, which 
was the principle of its safety. I ac- 
cordingly instituted a series of experi- 
ments, and invariably found, that by the 
intervention of steam the fire-damp might 
be burnt, without explosion, to any ex- 
tent, at the wick. This extraordinary 
and unexpected discovery induced me to 
turn over the leaves of the seventh edi- 
tion of Dr. Henry’s Elements of Ex- 
perimental Chemistry, in which I ob- 
served a reference to some experiments 
by Von Grotthus upon hydrogen gas, 
the original of which are therein stated to 
be inserted in the 82d vol. of the Aimales 
de Chimie; and by the kindness of a dis- 
tant friend I was afterwards enabled to 
peruse that volume, in which I found a 
complete corroboration of mv experi- 
ments upon steam and hydrogen, 

In the month of December of the 
same year, afier many tedious experi- 
ments, I constructed my steam safety 
lamp, which I then shewed to the Society 
for preventing Accidents in Coal Mines, 
for which I had also the honour to re- 
ccive their unanimous thanks. I inti- 
mated to the society at the same time, 
that in this lamp the light was given 
partly from oil, and partly from the fire 
damp when used in the mines. 

The steam lamps are constructed of 
the strongest tinned iron, with flint glass 
in front, 3-8 of an inch in thickness; from 
which it will readily be understood, that 
theve lamps will bear any sort of usage, 
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The steam safety lam 
trouble or particular attention rom ie 
miner when he is using them, and are 
no means expensive, and exceed 4 
durable ; and I will venture to mt 
that with these lamps no accident What. 
ever can arise in any place, or under any 
circumstance, let the state of the ming 
be ever so deplorable from fire dam 

In the steam safety lamp, the atmos. 
pheric air of the coal mine passes jp 
current through a tube, and is mixed 
with steam before it can Possibly arrive 
at the light: by this means the fire-damp 
burns silently and steadily at the wick 
of the lamp alone, for any length of time. 
Should it exceed the due proportion of 
atmospheric air for supporting combus 
tion, the light of course goes out; but ig 
this lamp such au cvent will seldom hap- 
pen. It has also the valuable quality of 
keeping cool throughout every part, and 
under all circumstances, by reason of 
the steam, which is constantly extricated 
and kept in motion within the lamp, 
And, as steam is merely water 1800 times 
expanded, there is no cause to dread the 
want of a sufficient supply of this useful 
agent, 

No current of air containing fire- 
damp, and suspending coal dust, gu- 
powder, or pyrites in powder, ean do 
any mischief, which may at once be un- 
derstood by a slight examination of the 
steam safety lamp, whilst the light is al- 
ways uniform, steady, and bright. Itis 
now well known, that this Jamp bums 
most brilliantly in au atmosphere of fire- 
damp, after the wire-gauze lamps g0 
out, and even after the original safety 
lamp has had the fire-damp exploded 
within it, as acknowledged by Messrs. 
Watkin and Wood, viewers, and Mr. 
Patterson, to have occurred not long 
since at the Engine Pit in this ‘county. 
For without my safety lamps, the work- 
men must have been left in darkness » 
that well known pit. yo ai 

No lamp supplying itself with air can 
be considered as perfectly secure with 
out steam; and it is a curious cireum- 
stance, that as water was the medium of 
safety in the original lamp, so water m 
tle form of steam has since become 
most useful for our present purpose, 1? 
affording a permanent light, wherevet 
there is a sufficient quantity of oxyge® to 
support combustion. 

My steam safety lamps have been 
much used in the Herrington Mill Pit 


the White-field pit, and the Engine pit, 
where their valuc is duly appreciat 














er be understood, that my 
#may be understood, tha 
fae 4 Y. at page 130 of Mr. 
Holmes’ book on Coal Mines, was a pri- 
rate communication, and never intended 
ty meet the public eye; but bya mistake 
on the part of the publisher, it was in- 
gerted unknown to me, for which I am 
aly sorry, as I never intended to wound 
the feelings of any individual. Mr. 
Holmes of his own accord has expressed 
his determination to leave this letter 
out, in the next edition of his work. 
Upon the 6th of this month, I had the 
honour to receive spontancously and un- 
auimously the thanks of the Society for 
preventing Accidents in Coal Mines, for 
my general services. 
From the increasing confidence with 
which my steam safety lamps are re- 
ceived by those gentlemen who are con- 
cerned in the management of coal mines, 
[have reason to expect, that in a short 
time they will be universally employed. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
Wi; whose names are undersigned, 
. being persons who composed 
the meeting held at the Assembly 
Rooms, Newcastle, on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1815, observing that Mr. Ryan 
has aflixed the resolution of that meet- 
ing, With our signatures, to his “ Letter 
to the late Secretary of the Socicty of 
Arts,” on “his method of ventilating 
coal-mines,” fecl ourselves called upon 
to declare, that no part of that method 
Was then explained to us, but simply an 
application of the inverted siphon to the 
clearing away of collections of carbu- 
retted hydrogen gas, which may have 
accumulated in cavities in the higher 
levels of a coal-mine, which he jilus- 
trated by the common experiment of a 
bended glass tube, immersed in two 
flnids of different densities, | 
. cnewpeto, however, of this ge- 
ile the ion se of Mr. Ryan’s princi- 
re — a application of which, 
mtbr a e time, he expressly declined 
_ vuitcating, we thought it right to 
-% re testimony of general approba- 
cokes 2 Sg consistent with the prin- 
quence of Mi ’ osophy ; and, in conse- 
splice assurances of its successful 
Pplcation in certain coal-mines i 
Stalordshire, recom ded hy 
Dmety of its ade . mende the pro- 
consideration ne - to be taken into 
the coal-tnines,” persens interested in 
0 the merit or demeri 
mtn: rit of the plan 
¥ pointed out by My Ryan, onl re 
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not feel ourselves called to give an‘opi- 
nion : our only object is to state, that no 
communication of it was madeto-us at- 
the mecting above alluded to. od 
R. W. Grey. | Jonn Honeson. * 
T. H. Bigce. | Curist. Benson. 
Wa. Turner. | Wm. CLarkg. 
N. J. Wincu, | Wm. AnmsTRonc. 
Joun Carr. | R. W. BRANDING. 
Newcastle ; Oct. 5. 
=—— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
LETTERS written during a SECOND TOUR 
in NORTH WALES; by MISS HUTTON, 
of BENNETT’S-HILL, near BIRMINGHAM, 


LETTER XII. 


Chester ; Oct. 7, 1797. 
My dear Brother, 

Ww left Caernarvon last Wed- 
nesday; and left it with the 
pleasing conviction, that the climate is 
not always so inhospitable as we found 
it at first. Settled fair weatitcr is set- 
tled there also, but stormy weather falls 


there with tenfold vengeance. Multi- 
tudes of people go to see Snowdon, but 





it is the lot only of a few to say that they 


have scen it: many, in climbing it, have 
been overtaken by torrents of rain and 
gusts of wind, that have obliged them to 
creep on their hands and knees, or to 
cling to the rocks or the guide, to pre- 
vent their being swept down the preci- 
pices. I believe that the reasons of the 
imperfect accounts given of Snowdon 
are, first, that few can see it when they 
get there; and, secondly, that those few 
think of nothing but how they shall get 
down. 

We returned to Conwy, where the 
best harper I ever heard made me afraid 
to use my teeth at dinner, lest they 
should interrupt the office of my ears. 

We crossed the river, and rode up a 
narrow marshy vale: formerly, a great 
promontory, called Penmaen Rhos, was 
to be crossed, at the end of this, on a 
road more formidable and dangerous 
than Penmaen Mawr itself. This isnow 
avoided, by an casy road cut among the 
hills, onthe right. Our way from thence 
lay near the shore. 

At cight miles from Conwy we passed 
through a village: I asked its name of a 
man whom we met, and we were uot a 
little surprised to hear’ him answer, 
“ Black-and-Blue.””. We _ concluded 
that he was a Welsh wit, who had a 
mind te divert himself at our expence; 
and we rede on. Werepeated our ques- 
tion to the next man we met, who an- 
swered, “Llandflas,” and there re- 
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mained no doubt of the genius of our 


first informer. On mentioning the cir- 
cumstance at Abergelen, we discovered 
that d@ meant black, and Jas blue, in 
Welsh; and that our Welshman had 
been exhibiting his English learning in- 
stead of his Cambrian wit. If Llandfdlas 
takes its name from the patron saint, as 
all the villages beginning with Lian do, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Black- 
a@nd-blue must have been some distiu- 
guished pugilist. | 

At eleven miles from Conwy we came 
to Abergelen, situated in a flat country. 
Hiills rise behind it that are not intitled to 
the name of mountains. It is fre- 
quented by sca-bathers, but the town is a 
mile distant from the sea. ‘The shore is 
low, but the view is grand. Weseem in 
the centre of a capacious bay, formed by 
Penmaen Rhds on one hand, and the 
farther boundary of the Vale of Clwyd 
on the other. The town and castle of 
Rhyddlan are plainly seen, under the 
Jatter, at the distance of four or five 
imiles, At Abergelen we quitted the 
Coast, and, soon alter, entered the Vale 
of Clwyd. 

The Vale of Clwyd is about twenty- 
six miles in length, and six in breadth. 
Mountains rise at the upper end, the sca 
opens at the lower, and the sides are in- 
closed by a chain of hills, with different 
summits, but not divided at the base. I 
am told that the whole eastern side has 
ouly one narrow outict, without rising 
the hills, 

There are four market towns in the 
Vale of Clwyd:—Rhyddlar, St. Asaph, 
Denbigh, and Ruthin. The villages I 
cammot enumerate; gentlemen’s houses 
meet the eye continually ; and the dwel- 
lings of the farmers look comfortable 
and convenient. The fields are beau- 
tiful, the woods are fine; the surface of 
the ground is variegated, the soil is a 
rich dark mould. 

I was informed that land in the Vale 
of Clwyd lets, on an average, at 2I. an 
acre ; that one large farm is even let for 
Sl. 10s. and the occupier has made a 
fortune; that small picces are frequently 
let as high as 61. an acre; and that, when 
Jand of any description is to be let, it is 
sought after with avidity, and obtained 
with difficulty. 

The inhabitants of the vale are said to 
consume about a sixteenth part of its 
produce ; the hills that inclose it are cul- 
tivated to nearly two-thirds of their 
height. In one point only the Vale of 
Clwyd is deficient, and that deficiency is 
an exuberance jn all other parts of 
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W ales which I have seen; the yale; 
self is scantily watered, and the to “ 
being built on hills rising out of j ha, 
no water at all. i hare 
The mountains that inclose the Vals 
of Clwyd are respectable, though not 
sublime. Over the castern range of 
these, and towards the head of the vale 
lay our road from Ruthin to Mold, and 
such an escalade never before fel] to m 
lot. ‘The ascent is two miles, and yer 
steep; the mountain is éultivated }j 
up, and there is even a gentlemair’s house 
and park in a place where I think no 
wheel once set a-going could be stopped: 
bey tay 5. pped; 
yet this is the road on which coal is car. 
ried to Ruthin, and upon it we met te 
loaded carts. ‘The manner of conducting 
them is ingenious, but, to me, not very 
satisfactory; and they approached so 
nearly to ungovernable, that I was glad 
when we had passed them. They were 
small and lightly loaded, drawn by one 
horse conducted by a boy, and dragged 
by two horses, fastened behind, forcibly 
pulled up the hill by a man;, and, not- 
withstanding all their holding back, 
crossing the road, and dexterity of 
steerage, I expected every moment that 
the carts and horses would escape from 
their pilots, and overwhelm every thing 
they found in their way. 

I rode up till I pitied my poor horse, 
and was not without some fears of sli- 
ding down over his tail. The road now 
overhung a bwich or chasm, and, with 
much toil, I reached the top on foot. 
The pass is called Bwich Pen Barras, 
On the right rises the summit of the 
mountain, Pen Barras, from which the 
pass takes its name, and on the lefl, be- 
yond the gulph, that of the still higher 
mountain, Mocl Famma. In the vale 
ihe air was warm, but the climate al- 
tered, as we travelled upwards: before 
we gained the top of the pass, the hed 
was piercing, and the wind was high. 
When I hear the roaring blast and beat- 
ing rain from my sheltered chamber at 
home, I shall congratulate myself that I 
am not at the top of Bwich Pen Barras, 
The whole Vale of Clwyd should have 
appeared to us, from this elevated silua- 
tion, with the towering mountains . 
Snowdonia beyond its western hills, . 
the haziness of an October sky hid the 

lorious prospect from our sight 

. On ha athe: side of the pass the a 
scent was trifling, but we had not . i 
another climate, we had another wor 

we exchanged, in a moment, Oe 
landscape of the Vale of Clwy : 
mountains covered with heath no long? 
purple 
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. - fern already brown: the cot- 


Se i ord 
the poverty of the soul. pursacc 
or ways environed by rocky mountains, 

of which was encircled by rows of 
gone like walls. All was wild and 
dreary, and we could not conjecture, 
round or over, which of the mountains 
our road must lie; when, at a sudden 
turn, L saw at a distance, and far helow 
me, level country, with inclosed fields, 
Though glad of such a prospect for my 
lodging, I looked with regret on the 
coutry 1 was leaving behind. One 
gnall scene of enchantment re mained,— 
the village of Llanverras, with a river, a 
bridge, and @ mill, surrounded by moun- 
tains and hanging woods; and a long 
descent brought us to the town of Mold, 
in Flintshire, situated on a small hill in 
the flat country we had seen from the 
mountains, and, like Denbigh and St. 
Asaph, fetching all its water from the 
plain below. T% 

The ancient and modern limits of En- 
clandand Wales appear to me altogether 
atbitrary ; they were probably fixed by 
the sword. ‘The ancient dyke is abont 
a mile and a half beyond Mold; the 
stone that now marks the boundaries is 
ahouta mile and a half before we reach 
Chester, but the natural barrier is Mold 
Mountain. 

Our entrance into England was along 
the worst road that ever England pre- 
sented to my view: it was of soft sandy 
rock, that innumerable carts had worn 
into holes as large as their own bodies. 
We saw twenty of these carts at once, 
with each of the men driving, leading, 
pushing, and exerting every effort of 
cartmanship, to avoid the holes. Hada 
wheel gotten into one of them, praying 
to Hercules, as the carman did of old, 
or putting his shoulder-to it;--as that-sa- 
gacious god advised, would have been 
equally fruitless. 

_ Chester is still surrounded by a wall: 
it is entire, and is one mile, three quar- 
ters, one hundred and one yards, in cir- 
cumference, ‘he top of the wall is a 
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public walk; it is continued over the 
city gates, and the view from hence 
down to the busy streets is singular, 
The principal streets have two rows of 
shops on each side; the lower ones pro- 
jecting from the houses, and the upper 
being on the first floor, The flat roofs 
of the former are the gallery which leads 
to the latter. These galleries are se- 
cured with balustrades, and communi- 
cate with the street below by flights of 
steps, at short distances. It appeared to 
me that Chester might contain as-many 
shops as its inhabitants required, with- 
out placing them upon each other's 
shoulders. 
The most impressive object in Chester 
is the cathedral, which is massive and 
grand; we went in, not at the principal 
entrance, but at a smaller one, and found 
ourselves in a dirty, dark, and shabby 
church; the communion table covered 
with a carpet that looked as if it had 
been seven years trodden under foot, at 
an inn: I exclaimed, “‘ What a cathe. 
dral!” but a momeat’s reflection. con- 
vinced me that this was not all so fine 
au edifice must contain. We went out, 
in search of another cutrance, and found 
that the precept, in holy writ, which en- 
joins us to “enter in at the straight 
gate” did not extend to Chester cathe- 
dral; the “wide gate” brotght us into 
a noble church, divided into three aisles 
by two rows of pillars. ‘The ornaments 
of the choir are extremely beautitul, and 
the bishop’s throne, an ancient stone 
pulpit, adorned with arches, pinnacles, 
and sinall statues of the kings and queens 
of Mercia, is particularly curious, 
au answer to my inquiries respecting 
the dairies of Cheshire, I was informed 
that they generally consist of from thirty 
to sixty cows, and that there area few of 
fourseore. A dairy of fifty cows will 
make two cheeses a day, of from fifty to 
sixty pounds weight each. Farms are 
let from thirty shillingsto three pounds an 
acre, and the candidates for them are so 
numerous, that they are commonly let 
by auction. 
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i PHAGESIA, 
E Gastronomy of Archestratus, 
wat gen on good eating, was trans- 


tie into Latin by Ennius, with the 

a agesia. No doubt it was a me- 

re hd cookery, adapted to help a 

i is dinner, Whether he had -to 
', to cook it, or to visit for it. 


POLITICAL POWER. 


The consent of mankind, united in 
society, is the foundation of power. Ho 
who only establishes himself by force 
can only subsist by force, which can 
never confer the title of legitimate, and 
the people preserve always the right to 
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protest against it. Tn establishing com- laws, than exercise that : 


munities, men have only renounced a 

ortion of the independence which they 
inherit from nature, to secure the ad- 
vantages arising from a submission to 
a reasonableand lawful authority. ‘They 
have never pretended to surrender them- 
selves without reserve to arbitrary mas- 
ters, or to acquiesce in tyranny and op- 
pression, or confer on others the right 
of rendering them miserable. 

The object of all government is the 
Well-being of the society governed. To 
prevent anarchy, to cause the laws to 
be executed, to protect the people and 
support the weak against the enterprizes 
of the strong, it was necessary that every 
community should establish sovereigns 
endowed with sufficient power to fulfil 
all these objects. The impossibility of 
foreseeing all the circumstances that 
might happen in society, determined 
nations on giving a greater or less extent 
of power to those charged with the cares 
of government. Several nations, jea- 
lous of their liberties and their riglits,. 
have affixed limits to that power; yet 
they felt that those limits ought not to 
be too confined. Thus, the Romans, 
in the time of the republic, nominated 
a dictator, whose power was as exten- 
sive as that of the most absolute mo- 
narch., In soine monarchical states, the 
power of the sovereign is limited by the 
laws which fix bounds which he is not 
permitted to pass; thus, in England, 
the legislative power resides in the 
King and the two hottses of parliament. 
In other countries, the monarch exer- 
cises, with the consent of the people, 
absolute power, but it is always sub- 
ordinate to the fundamental laws of the 
state, which afford a reciprocal security 
to the sovereign and the subjects. 

However unlimited may be the power 
that sovereigns enjoy, it never permits 
them to violate the laws, oppress the 
people, or trample reason and equity 
underfoot. Upwards of a century since, 
Denmark furnished an unheard-of ex- 
ainple, of a people who, by an authentic 
and solemn Act, conferred unlimited 
power on their sovereign, 'The Danes, 
wearied out with the tyranny of the 
nobles, chose to surrender themsclyes 
without reserve, aud as it were, bound 
hand ané foot, to the mercy of Frede- 
rick IIf., Such conduct can only be 
regarded as the effect of despair: for- 
tunately, the Kings of Denmark have 
not been inclined to abuse that power, 
they have chosen rather to reign by the 


“1, 


despotism which the steps of the: 
jects authorized them ip A entra 
_ The Cardinal de Retz, speaking of 
Henry IV. said, “that he never dis. 
trusted the laws, because he alwa 
confided in himself” Good pring 
know that they are the depositaries of 
power, merely for the happiness of the 
state; far from wishing to extend it, 
they have often, of themselves, souch 
to fix limits to it, for fear that less vir. 
tuous successors might abuse it. Such 
sovereigns as ‘Titus, Trajan, and Anjo. 
ninus, used power for the happiness of 
human kind. Such as Tiberius and 
Nero abused it for the misery of the 
ulliverse. 


UNITARIAN MARTYR, 

Francis 1. King of France, had a 
bastard son by Madame Curean, of 
Orleans, who was brought up and sent 
to college by the name of Stephen 
Dolet. He published Commentari 
Lingua Latina, in two volumes, folio, 
which were beautifully printed at Lyons 
in 1536. Healso wrote De Re Navali, 
and a poem on his father’s gests. Un- 
fortunately he got acquainted at Lyons 
with the celebrated Serveto, became a 
zealous propagandist of his opinions, 
sent heretical books to Paris, incurred 
first an imprisonment, and, after relap- 
sing, the condemnation to be bumt 
alive. This horrible sentence was ex- 
ecuted at Paris in 1546, and was the 
model and precursor of that which 
Calvin inflicted on Serveto at Geneva. 

Calvin mentions Dolet in the same 
phrase with Agrippa, and Serveto of 
Villanova, as follows:—Agrippan, Vil- 
lanovanum, Doletum, et similes vulgo 
notum est tanquam Cyclopas quospam 
evangelium semper fastuose spreviss. 
This is a singular figure of vituperative 
oratory, to represent the Unitarians as 
one-eyed, and to call them Cyclops. 


BANISHMENT, DEPORTATION, EXILE, 
RELEGATION. 


Banishment is the lot of him, who 
quits his native country under a ban, oF 
sentence of the law to that effect. ‘ 
banished man, who is transport 
the expense of the state, incurs depot 
tation. Exile is a voluntary Meet 
jumping over the frontiers, 
silio, ) in order to prevent legal ban 


ent confiscations 
ment, and the consegu h a sel 


whic a accompany suc : 
ich usually Pp y ier to retite, 
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tence. Relegation is an or 
which a man executes himse 
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leaving one’s country, but 
|sory situation In it. 
AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 

Marcellinus was born at 
t the year 345, and began 
er under Constantius. 

mpanied Julian’s expedition 
“ Parthia and retired finally to 
Rome, Where he composed a continu- 
ation of Tacitus, extending to the death 
of Valens in 370. Gibbon, in the xxvi. 
chapter, observes, that he composed 
the history of his own times without 
indulging the prejudices and passions 
which usually aflect the mind of a co- 
temporary. And, in fact, he alternately 
blames the anti-christian mysticisin of 
Julian, and the Christian mysticism of 
the orthodox Constantius, of whom he 
says, christianam religionem absolutam 
e simplicem anili superstitione confun- 
des, ye. ‘This passage implies in the 
writer some attachment to a simpler 
form of christianity than that of Con- 
stantius, and indicates the disciple of 
Paul of Samosata. 

SAINT URSULA, 

Our correspondent Q. in vol. 42, 
t 107, enquires for the legend of Saint 
irsula, and the eleven thousand virgins. 
Jn Usher's Antiquities of the British 
Church, p, 107 and 108, he may find 
references to his purpose, which are 
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commented in a note to the xxvii,. 
chapter of Gibbon. 
VINCENT DE PAUL. 

Vincent de Paul, a Irench Catholie 
priest, was born in 1576, and early dis- 
tinguished for pulpit oratory, and for his 
zeal and skill in founding charitable in-° 
stitutions, He successfully established . 
a mission for the reformation of galley. 
slaves ; a foundling hospital for forsaken . 
children; and a nunnery of nurses, 
bound by vow to visit and attend the. 
sick poor gratis, He also preached ser- 
mons, and obtained collections, in be-. 
half of the lunatic asylums at Bicctre, . 
and. at the Salpetricre. Moreover, to 
the local infirmaries at Marseilles, and 
at Saintreine, he rendered repeated and 
lasting services. Such men are the 
saints of humanity, whom every church 
should concur in canonizing for imita-. 
tion ; and an apostle of this kind is now. 
much wanted in our own country, in ore 
der to revive that public beveficence, 
which is silently growing torpid to the 
interests of several very useful hospitals 
and infirmarics, Pernicious exertions, 
to distribute mystical books, and convert, 
heretical nations, are absorbing the sub-. 
scriptions and industry of ostentatious. 
pictists, and defrauding the sufferer at 
home of the aid for which he lanw- 
guishes, 
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THE SUSQUEHANNAH COUNTY. 

USQUEHANNAH county, in the 
\ state of Pennsylvania, is situated 
oa the line dividing that commonwealth 
trom the state of New York. Itis about 
thirty-four miles in length, by twenty- 
lour miles in breadth, and contains up- 
Wards of half a million of acres ; the po- 
pulation is about fifteen hundred taxa- 
bles, or between seven and eight thou- 
sand suuls, ‘There is perhaps no county 
in the state of Pennsylvania that con- 
lains a greater proportion of good Jand 
ni soll is a loam, about cighteen 
“ap deep : the produce of the laud is, 
: general, abundant, both in grain and 
Fa y the latter, The timber 
wal rath ret a principally beech, 
sn. he a nu , cak, and white 
Swings ate ntry abounds more with 
eden streams ; the water is re- 
ra cine oe Vhe country is une- 
ith wo ormed into hills and daleg, 

“ry little interval or flat land: 


are no ‘Wamps, no stagnant wa- 


ters, no musquetoes. A fever and 
ague, or intermittent fever, is unknown 
throughout that part of the state of 
Pennsylvania in which the beech consti- 
tutes the predominant timber, ; 
There is one turnpike finished, and 
three others commenced in Susquehau- 
nal county. ‘The one finished begins at 
the Great Bend of the Susquchannah 
river, over which there is a bridge, and 
extends to Newburgh, on the North Ri- 
ver, in the state of New York. Of the 
others, one passes from the north-west 
yart of the county to Milford, on the 
mohnans river; this, when finished, will, 
connect the Oswego turnpike, in the 
state of Néw York, with the one lead+ 
ing through New Jersey, and form the- 
most direct communication between 
the city of New York and the western 
parts of that state. Another road is laid 
from the twenty-cighth mile-stone on 
the state line to Wilikesbarré, where it 
intersects the turnpike road leading to 
Easton, on the way to Philadelphia, Ane- 
other turnpike is laid irom Ww Vieaparre 
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to the Great Bend turnpike. Besides 
these roads, the state has laid out one, 
which commences in Susquehanuah 
obunty, and passes, in a western course, 
through all the counties on the northern 
line of the state. 

Moutrose, the capital of Susquehan- 
mah county, is situated nearly in the 
centre, and at the intersection of the 
¢durnpike leading to the city of New 
York, with the one leading to Phidel- 
phia. The village is at present but 
small, eontaining about twenty houses, 
together with a neat court-house. When 
these roads shall be finished, it is ex- 
pected the village will improve rapidly 
an consequence of its eligible situation. 
The fortunate position of Susquehannah 
county, equally remote from the frontier 
‘on the one hand, and the sea-board on 
the other, appears to ensure its tran- 
quillity ; and the losses and disturbances 
of the late war were known there only 
by the arrivals of the mail. 

Seven years ago, within the limits of 
Susquehannal: county, there were scarce- 
ly two hundred families ; there are now 
seven-fold that number. From. this 
small and quict county we may form 
some idea of the immense increase of 
population in the interior of the United 
States. With what pride may not an 
American contemplate the rapid march 
wf his country to power! Should that 
Being, with whom is the destiny of all 
thitigs, inspire our public councils with 
wisdom, and teach our citizens to esti- 
mate and guard, in a proper mamner, 
the blessings which they enjoy, the mind 
can scercely conceive the magnificent 
spectacle which, before the close of the 

resent century, this country will exhi- 
bit to the world.— Pert Folio, 





CHARACTER OF WALTER SCOTT. 
From the Portico of Baltimore. 


“ Tis not the seraph bard that sings, 
And soars to Heaven on Homer’s wings.” 


It has been our felicity, or misfor- 
tune, as the world may choose to 
decide, to have invariably dissented 
from the popular judgment, and ditiered 
from the prevailing taste, in estima jug 
the merits, and applauding the beauties 
of the poctic works of Walter Scott. In 
thus departing from the beaten track of 
opinion, and remaining silent amidst 
have neither been prompted by the 
pride of singularity, nor influenced by 
the vanity of superior penctration, The 
impression was origially such, as iy. 
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[Nov, 1, 
stinct receives from unpleasine oi: 
We perused his “ Marmion" — 
total ignorance of the powers of the 
poet, and with a confident expecta 
and a sincere desire of being dejj 
with the poem. From te 
felt the glow of rapture, which the ma 
gic of genius can so easily kindle in the 
mind; but from the general mass We 
derived no pleasure: it gradually tired 
on the miud. Uniform barbarity, only 
distinguished by crime, and unvaried 
superstition, prone to the blackest bi. 
gotry, as they stripped the story: in 
which they predominated of its brightest 
charm, soon relaxed attention, and failed 
to impart satisfaction. The poet a 
peared tu descend to the barbarous |e. 
vel of the times, and the harsh featnres 
of the manncrs that he described. His 
sentiments became uniform, and his 
images alike ; the tumult of conflict was 
mistaken for elevation of fancy, and the 
gloom of ignorance or passion was fre- 
quently intended to produce the effect, 
and be received as the genunne picture, 
of sublimity. In the last place, the 
measure of his verse grew tiresome, and 
we concluded “ Marmion” with the ex- 
pression of a wish for more poetry, and 
less rhyme, and with a conviction of the 
genius of the author, of his bad taste, 
and of his having made an ill choiceofa 
subject for the display of Ins powers, 
and the perpetuation of his fame. 

A slight acquaintance with this ccle- 
brated poet did not, however, induce us 
to abandon him with the precipitancy 
of disgust; the glimmering of genius, 
that occasionally shone throughout the 
performance, excited our curiosity, 
gained on the affections. Willing te 
judge with candour, and eager to se 
more of his productions, his “ Lay of 
Last Minstrel,” attracted my attention; 
but I found my previous sentiments fully 
confirmed, without feeling an ny por 
tion of pleasure to compensate . 
bour of permet In this work the ev 
dence of his bad taste was still aa 
complete. An acquaintance with his 
more recent productions did not remove 
the unfavourable impressions so deli 
rately formed, and so firmly com 
borated. : 

Such was the simple process of @ sil 
gular opinion. The world admired, # 
plauded, and caressed him; the ¢ 
tolerated what they could not overthrew, 
and the popular tide of pleasure 
to a stream, that. swept away every T& 
tige of taste, judgment, and TeRSOm, 
By repeated examinations of mY prs? 
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ment, Th ‘ned in its 
+e gprrectness, and determined i 1 

aaah By inviting discussion, Iam 
willing to consider opposite opinions, to 


ave only become confirmed in 


which I can never become a convert ; 
refer it for a final decision to the su- 
ome verdict of posterity, by whose 
P gard Mr. Scott must be 
neglect or res¢ q 
tried, and acquitted, or condemned. 
None ean withhold the praise of abi- 
jity from Mr. Scott ; the natural ampli- 
tude of his mind, the fervency of his 
imagination, the vigour of his judgment, 
and the fertility of his invention, al- 
ways bold, daring, and novel in its de- 
signs, command our esteem, even in the 
“rversions to which they: give birth. 
As we allow him the power necessary 
ty beget excellence, and refine barba- 
rity, itremains that we should explain 
the reasons that obstruct his accom- 
plishment of perfection, and display the 
causes that clog his genius with the 
weight of imperfection. ‘To alicdge so 
serious a charge without adducmg the 
proof, is an aspersion of which fam not 
willing to be supposed guilty. 
itisa folly, naturally attendant upon 
weommon powers, to dissipate their vi- 
cour upon schemes of futility, and sport 
without profit amidst the sun-beams of 
fancy; to seize every appearance of no- 
velty with eager impatience, and to de- 
part from the track of nature, in hopes 
of being rewarded by the affluence of 
pleasare, or the honour of improvement. 
He who once sets out upon so dubious 
an enterprize cannot hope to escape the 
mazes Of a labyrinth, nor avoid the in- 
troduction of strange modes and falla- 
cious sentiments; and, if he ever be- 
tomes Convinced of the extent of his er- 
tors and the corruption of his taste, he 
must owe it more to the felicity of for- 
tune than to the candour of his mind, 
or the quickness of his sagacity. 
By a rash desire -of -indiscriminate 
novelty, Scott has been driven to the 
absurd fictions and barbarous events of 
the middle ages for subjects on which to 
exercise his powers, without considering 
ena oat were adequate to his ge- 
apply “ns ry of embellishment. Ua- 
taste he ~ le poet, and the age whose 
lected sabe hare the subjects he 
rams af took 80 largely of the barba- 
and absurdity incident to the 


limes which produced them, that they. 


low his own 
powers, and failed to 

bia the labour that was consequent- 

sees m adapting them to poetry. ‘The 
of the bard being compelled to 


lo the nature of hi 
6 the lis materials 
lonrHy Mac. No, 290, = 
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soon became divested of all those no- 
bler emotions of refined knowledge pe- 
culiar to the present age; he contem- 
plated absurdity without disgust; adort- 
ed superstition in the brightest colours 
of fancy, that cherished deformity, at 
which reason revolted; he aggravated 
ferocity with needless horror; and dis- 
played ignorance with ridicatous pre- 
cision and contemptible parade. B 
such imprudent arts he contracted the 
faults that he pourtrayed; and, instead 
of rendering his story more interestin 
and agreeable by softening the defects 
of antiquity with the beauties of recent 
refinement, he clouded his own fancy, 
and impaired his works, by passionately 
embracing ihe most repugnant qualities 
of those remote ages. The natural in- 
fluence of their adoption extends to 
every faculty; it discolours the purity 
of the sentiment, enfeebles the interest 
of the action, deforms the propriety of 
ihe metaphor, and destroys the beauty 
of the catastrophe. To shine with po- 
lished grace, or preserve majestic dig- 
nity, uader the influence of such baneful 
aberrations, required greater caution 
than ambition can exercise, and taste 
exalted above the temptation of the se- 
ductive glitter of empty charms. 

The force of this mischievous admira- 
tion for barbarous peculiarities also in- 
duced him to adopt a method of versi- 
fication destitute of elegance, aud in- 
compatible with harmony and vigour, 
majesty, or grace. No English poem of 
considerable length can please long that 
is not written in the heroic measure, 
The style of ancient ballads, the off- 
spring of rude invention, is ill fitted to 
delight the fastidious taste of modern 
readers, or to narrate, without becoming 
tedious, a connected scries of compli- 
cated actions. Scott is most admired 
in those pieces in which he has followed 
the English heroic of ten syllables ; and 
I believe his other poems are never pe- 
rused a second time by his most devoted 
admirers and sfrenuous supporters. 
What is so soon forgotten, or generally 
forsaken, can possess no standard ex- 
cellence or superior charms, but must 
be recommended to attention, for the 
moment, by the glare of novelty, and 
the aid of adventitious embellishments ; 
I mean those embellishments that are 
independant of style, and that appeal to 
the passions for a favourable reception, 

To deny him great copiousness of 
fancy would be unjust, but he seems 
too prolific to allow of discrimination ; 
Lis store of images is cxhaustless, bat 

Uu they 
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they are not always such as a correct 
taste can admire, or a judicious poet 
would make use of. He writes much, 
and yet his great resources always keep 
him from being tiresome ; his variety ts 
endless, but his variations are not al- 
ways happy or beautiful; he is capable 
of hacees. and yet he is frequently 
harsh and rugged; always a master of 
the pathetic, he is not equally successful 
in the sublime, in attempting which he 
too often degenerates to turgidity. In 
depicting bad characters and horrid 
scenes he is without a rival; but [ am 
fot disposed to infer unfavourable qua- 
lities from his failure in opposite tasks. 

When Seott adopts the measure of 
eight feet he dwindles to the pigmy gin- 
gle of a rhymster, and scarcely avoids 
the contempt of a manly and full grown 
taste, formed on the classic models of 
English poets. This limited measure 
does not afford room for bold expres- 
sion ; the rhyme too often breaks in up- 
on the sense, and tires the ear by satiety 
of musie. No measure is so suitable to 
narrative as the heroic, and Scott, as 
well as every other poet, pleases most 
when he adopts this old-fashioned 
¢train. 

For the same reason, the stanza of 
Spencer is objectionable, as well as all 
those irregular measures occasionally 
used by Mr. Scott. There is too much 
sound between the sense, and frequent- 
ly too great a space between the sound; 
and I am convinced that the sooner our 
fashionable poets renounce these redun- 
dant trappings of rhyme, the sooner will 
they attain that immortality for which 
they tune their notes and excercise their 
genius. Let the voice of experience, 
echoed through many ages, tell them of 
this obvious but important truth; and 
let their vanity or their arrogance, their 
genius or intrepidity, stoop for a mo- 
ment to receive that advice, which aims 
at the perpetuity of their name, and the 
perfection of their powers. 

I cannot relinquish the invidious task 
of an adviser without pronouncing a still 
more unpleasant truth, which IF the- 
roughly believe the march of time will 
solemnly confirm. Subjects remote 
from familiar incidents and daily pas- 
pions ean never live in the minds of pos- 
terity ; their novelty may at first procure 
them celebrity, but when the curiosity 
of the moment has been satisfied they 
will be given to oblivion, and never re- 
vived again for repeated pleasure, 
Amusement, or instruction. 


The pocms which are se easily 


(Nor, 1, 
wrought by Mr. Scott that 
to spring up from the force of oy 
rather than the toil of in 


‘ dus 
ed, in the phrase of the Pande cag 
lic epopee ; these are, strictly ne 


nothing more than novels arrayed ; 
robe of poetry, and sweetened btn 
gingle of rhyme. As such, they seem 
mostly doomed to an ephemeral exis. 
tence, from which nothing can regeye 
them, for the inheritance of fame, but 
the superior taste of predominant 
nius, steady to the principles of nature 
and opposed to the innovations of ca. 
price. ‘The works of a Byron may ex. 
tort admiration, and transmit him to 
immortality ; but the herd of those poe 
ductions, which emanate from the per. 
verted minds of Scott, Southey, Bowles, 
and Lewis, must inevitably perish with 
the season that beheld their maturity, 
and resounded with their applause, 
Such must ever be the fate of perverted 
ingenuity, unsuccessful in its inno 
vations. 

Many plausible arguments may ree 
dily be alledged in vindication of the 
excellence, and in proof of the success, 
of Scott ; but, when they are exposed to 
the torch of reason, they fade before the 
sight, and efface the momentary impres 
sion that they effected by the aid of par- 
tiality, fancy, or prejudice. It may be 
said, that by securing the chief end of 
all authors, that of being universally 
read, and generally admired, he has at 
once proved the purity of his taste, and 
evinced the perfection of his writings, 
But it must be remarked, in opposition 
to this specious conclusion, that pre- 
sent applause is neither a test of merit 
nor a passport to fame; and that the 
diffusion of a book may be caused by 
circumstances unconnected with perfec- 
tion, and independent of beauty. No 
production has become more universally 
spread, or is more incessantly perused, 
than the Pilgrim’s Progress, yet no book 
is so little embellished with the beau- 
tics of style, or polish of sentiment; on 
the contrary, it is owing to its familiar 
diction and trite phraseology that it has 
grown to be so eminently popular, 
the sacred nature of the subject has 
saved it from that oblivion which it 
would otherwise have fallen into. Mr. 
Scott must pardon a comparison not I- 
tended to disparage his abilities, but we 
think he has succeeded in the same 
manner, by the eflicacy of a popular 
charm—I mean the romantic interes 
of his subject, abstracted from poetic 


beauties, aud (he old ballad measur 














has adopte 
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d in some of his — and 
et pleasing, fictions in 
on dl oe out the whole of 
in the exuberance of a rich imagi- 
wot Neither of these qualities, how- 
can excite continued admiration, 
rivet lasting attention ; but they pos- 
- those fleeting attractions that en- 
wot nine days’ wonder, and then ex- 
-» never to be revived by the breath 
of fame, or the voice of praise ; whose 
ashes, even when trodden on by envy, 
fail to emit a spark ; and whose grave is 
not bedecked by a single blossom of na- 
tural poetry, that can flourish in peren- 
nial bloom, and outlive the vicissitudes 
ofages and the tem pests of criticism. 

A better illustration cannot easily be 
given of the true character of his poems 
than by placing them in direct opposi- 
tion to those of Goldsmith, Thompson, 
or Parnel. ‘The latter are the bards of 
nature, who paint the feelings of the 
heart, under the influence of probable cir- 
cumstances, and the control of common 
passions, Svott is the poet of preterna- 
tural appearances or marvellous events, 
ever on the watch for monstrous prodi- 
gies, enchantment, magic, and supersti- 
tion; every thing out. of the order of na- 
ture delights his fancy, and sets his pen 
in motion; while he overlooks or de- 
spises every attracting emotion of the 
heart, chaste sentiment, or obvious 
image. As his pictures, therefore, are 
not copies from nature, nor his scenes 
in unison with the common emotions of 
the breast, he can only hope to be ad- 
mired while curiosity is fresh, and won- 
der still gaping with surprise ; he cannot 
presume to awaken the sympathies of 
the heart, through endless generations, 
aud build a secure fame upon the com- 


ever, 
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mon principles of human nature, and 
the ordinary incidents of human life ; he 
must attend to the elegant embellish- 
ment of his topic, as well as the strong 
interest it excites, by affecting our most 
vivid passions. ; 

I have been thus incited, to ex 
some of the errors ot Scott, errors into 
which he has been seduced by a ro 
mantic imagination, an impatient am- 
bition, and an cagerness after novelty. 
by the pernicious influence which the 
celebrity of his writings has exercised 
over the purity of our taste. Scott will 
be imitated long after he has ceased to 
be read; and perhaps there canuot exist 
a stronger proof of his want of standard 
merit and his departare from the track 
of nature, than the facility and success 
of such imitations. The sudden neg- 
lect into which he has already fallen in 
this country, is not a slight corroboration 
of the above remarks; nor an unfaithful 
token of the judgment of posterity, 
Yet every mind of sensibility must con- 
template with @orrow, the fruitless la- 
bours of perverted genius; and indulge 
in the hope, that a poet of such vigorous 
powers, will yet retrieve his reputation, 
and establish his renown, by the splendid 
production of a standard work, free from 
the blemishes that now deform and dis- 
grace his mind. We wish to see him 
become perfect, as well as popular; 
solid as well as brilliant, and durable as 
well as modish; we wish to see him so 
reformed, that 
** Seers, lovers, legislators, prelates, kings, 
‘¢ All raptur’d listen, as he raptur’d sings. 
*¢ Sweetness and strength his book and lays 


employ, 
“ Greet smiles with smiles, and ev’ry joy 
with joy.” N. 
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LETTER CV. 
April 27, 1756. 
My dear and very kind friend, 

Reseice to hear from you, and 
suall rejoice more to see you; and, 
therefore, When in my power, shall 
eve accept your invitation, and 
a myself happy under your new roof, 
‘ich Thope you find as convenient as 


your former, 


ey Colborn may rely on my self- 
one for the young gentleman 
8 it power; for nothing could 
Me greater pleasure than do ought 


give 


that would be welcome to her most wor- 
thy father. 

As Juvenal says of a boxing-match, 
I think it isa blessing, paucis cum Den- 
tibus, to escape out of the hands of Gal: 
leni; inine bave been distempered ever 
since, and rather worse than before, I 
am very, very sorry, for the bad aecount 
you give of your's. And your saying 
that your friend Watson innocently be- 
trayed you into it, makes me think that, 
what Solomon says of enemies and 


friends, may be applied to fools and the 
wise—“ Separate thyself trom fools, ang 
Da take 
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take heed of the wise.” 
grity is but scarce, yet is there more 
integrity than infallibility in the world. 


Though inte- 


I beg Mrs. Richardson and your 
whole fire-side would accept my and 
Mrs. Hallows’s most affectionate good 
wishes and respects. We are both in 
debt at Salisbury-court, but more par- 
ticularly, my dear Sur, 

Your much obliged humbie servant, 
April 27, 17586, E. YOuNG, 





LETTER CVI. 

Allow me, rey. and good Sir, to gra- 
tify the wishes of Major Hohorst, cap- 
tain of the Grenadier Guards in the ser- 
vice of the King of Denmark, a worthy 
and pious man, before he quits this 
kingdom, to be personally acquainted 
with the author of the Night Thoughts, 
the Centaur, &c. &c. whom he, and his 
countrymen of taste and scriousness, 
very greatly admire for his works. He 
sets out for Welwyn on purpose, and 
will return in a day or two, after he has 
¢iven himself this very great satisfaction; 
that he may have the pleasure of saying, 
when he is abroad, that he has seen and 
conversed with Dr. Young. 

The loss I have sustained of two 
dear friends, and the iHness in my own 
family, have obliged me to take more 
time than it was otherwise necessary 
for me to do, with regard to the favour 
you inirusted me with: a favour in- 
deed! I will soon have it ready for 
your commands; and am, with fervent 
wishes for the return of many happy 
seasons, and my respects to good Mrs. 
Hallows, dear and rev. Sir, 

Your greatly obliged and faithful 
humble servant, 
London ; Jan. 7, 1757. S. RicHarpson. 

All mine join their best and kindest 
respects, &c. 

LETTER CVI. 
Janiary 13, 1757. 

How am I struck, dear sir, with the 
sad, sad news you send me? What are 
we? How close our affections cling to 
this earth, which will so soon return the 
fond embrace, and take us into its cold 
bosom. I am by no means in haste 
with regard to what you mention; the 
longer the papers are in your hands the 
kinder and the better, 

L am obliged to you for bringing me 
acquainted with Major Hohorst; he is a 
very agreeable, and, I believe, a very 
valuable man; he has promised to send 
me news trom abroad, which I am lo 
communicate to you, 


[Noy, 1, 
ND Your {. 
ase, and the hew 
Ww blessings 
iest wish of 
Dear sir, 
Your most affectionate and obliged 
humble servant, z 
E. Youre 
Mrs. Hallows desires all a oe fa 
mily to accept her very best Wishes aid 
regards, and respects, 
1 will write to my friend Colboun 
very soon, 


That all the complaints j 
mily may entirely ce 
year bring you n 
comforts, is the warn 





LETTER CVIII. 
January 14, 1757, 

My dear and good Dr. Young, I am 
sure, will forgive me the following hum. 
ble suggestions, with regard to the ad- 
mirable piece he has entrusted me with, 

‘What favours have I received at 
your hands?” At the hands of the author 
of Sir Charles Grandison! Dear sir, hias 
not the account been more than balanced? 
Surely, this is beyond the merit of this au- 
thor, and, as well here as in many other 
passages, you do him too much honour. 

“‘An antient of the greatest antiquity.” 
Would you not choose to name him at the 
bottom of the page? 

**Q my friends! there is no such thing 
under Heaven ;’ as what, dear sir? Mean 
you not, as a friend—as a true friend? In 
which addition, suppose instead of “ O my 
friends,” to avoid the repetition of the 
word, it were, ** O sirs!” 

‘“<It is become a common prostitute, of 
ten enjoyed by those that are unworthy of 
that sacred name.” The idea of a prosti- 
iute, and the word enjoyed, joined to the 
words sacred name, are they connectible? 
Suppose, after “ the word is too common,” 
it were thus—.“ Jt is often assumed by 
those who are unworthy of that sacred 
name.” 

Suppose the word always were inserted 
as marked in the margin? 

For “ abridgement of the press,” suppose 
it were restraint ? , 

“If legal authority stands centinel,” &c. 
Alas, sir! that it does not, and the press 
groans beneath infidelity, indecency, libel, 
faction, nonsense ; suppose this small alte- 
ration—* If legal authority were to st 
centinel at the press, und admit none,” &e. 
And suppose to the word restraint, as the 
subjéct is a very tender one, were ad 
the words, licentiousness of the press. f 

As you do the writer of the history? 
Sir Charles Grandison the honour of | ” 
recting to him your two letters, and givé 
him other honours, which modesty “! 
not allow him to claim, will it not look va 
some that his request to you to wile ws 
the two subjects, Original and Mor al, W > 
made to you in hopes of receiving =~ 
kind compliments from your frien) ty; 
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lity; could not, therefore, some power- 


erving friend be substituted, 
[ have the honour of corres- 
th his valued Dr. Young, to put 


fal and des 
as knowing 


_ toucl 
upon requesting you to touch upon 
ra two subjects? And will not the re- 


yester be of more proper importance to 
age such a pen? i conceive that the 
alteration may be easily made; suppose 
like this—** Your wor thy patron, our com- 
mon friend, by putting you on the request 
vou make me, both flatters and distresses 
me, How canI comply! Is it not tate-— 
He thinks the press overchargea, &c, as 
a 3,—Would you choose, good sir, 
to illustrate the merits ef authors by an al- 
jusion to so sadly solemn a truth, as the 
fall of our first parent? Especially as it 
hath too often been sported with by those 
whose intentions were totally different 
from yours ? 
Was not Icarus the person who fell by 
soaring too high? 
Page 4.—Suppose, sir, the Scripture al- 
lusion [King of Salem] omitted? And the 


passage to run thus : — “ Excellence 
which seem to common readers as drop- 
ped,” &e. 


AsI presume that Lucretius need not be 
set up for an example, however original, 
would it not be enough to quote his words 
without his name? ‘Thus—a sequestered 


A: 
C Nullius ante 
Trita pede or here, if you please, 
to insert Luer. ? 
Will you, sir, be pleased to reconsider 
the passage hooked in relating to the 
weakly brats? Or, if it be continued, sup- 
pose the whcle paragraph be made to 
rin this—* As fur translations and imita- 
tions, those echos of another’s voice; sha- 
dows of another’s worth; those weakiy 
brats dropt by the fame of ancient authors 
at almost every door, aud by childless 
moderns fathered as their own ;” the great 
originals, in whose right we pretend to in- 
hetit, are still themselves in actual posses- 
‘ion, and, by the art of printing, secured 
‘Wit from: Goths and flames, and the moul- 
dering hand of Time; and, like Saturn, 
who was said to have devoured his own 
children, swallow up the fame of their pro- 
eeny in the blaze of their own superior 
glory,” 
Page 5.— Of strength: -of exertion, that 
és Imitation, &c. 
‘“ = 1s extinguish our own,” instead of 
bee? * am extinguisher on our own,” sup- 
Re 6.—“ Might be reversed.” What, 
: u "cy dwarf sink under the weight of 
wr ac Is not that rather the case 
awe giants stunt their own 
tO view. 2 holding up the mighty ancient 
.W; on the shoulders of a feeble tran- 








Uor imitation ? 
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Page 7,.—“ Of those heathen authors,” 
histortcal writers excepted, “who had 
shone,” &e, 

“Attentively read,” the lovers of ime 
provement “will have a school to go to,” 
whose principal form stands as high as that 
on witch Homer is enthroned, . 

. Would you choose, sir, to join Adam: 
and Pallas together? Has not Milton we 
often mingled the Christian and Pagan 
theologies ? 

** infantine genius hath its infancy.* 
Suppose thus, “ The former, like ether 
infants, must be nurtured,” ‘&e. omitting 
the words, ** has its infaney.” 

Page 8&—* Téte-d-téie,” suppose thig 
were put “ hand ta hand.” 

Page 9.—Suppose, dear sir, I should 
offer the following long passage to your 
consideration, after the words, “ And, iu 
this sense, some are born wise.” But here, 
my friend, let me digress into a caution 
against the automathers, the self-taught 
philosophers, of the age, who set up ge« 
nius above, not human learning, but di- 
vine truth. I have called genius wisdom, 
but let it be remembered, that in the most 
refined ages of heathen genius, when the 
world by wisdom knew not God, it pleased 
God, by the foolishness of preaching, 
to save those that belicvcd. In the fairy 
land of fancy, genius wanders wild ; it hath 
there almost a creative power, and may 
reign Over its empire of chimeras. ‘The 
wide tield of nature is also before it, and 
there, as far as visible nature extends, it 
may freely extend its discoveries. But 
can the noblest original painter give us 
the portrait of a seraph? No: he can give 
but what he sees, though what he sees he 
can infinitely compound and embellishs 
But can genius, human genius, strike out 
divine truth unrevealed? Be the statuary 
ever so excellent, he can never produce a 
diamond statue out of a marble block. 

This digression is long. 1 was frightens 
ed, I was shocked, at the thought, that 
some unballasted mind, warm in the confi 
dence of youth, might possibly be misled 
by. this unguarded pen into the most fa- 
tal of all errors, Return we now to warn 
them against snch suppressions of genius, 
as debase 1t to the level of dullness. 

Some, I have said (and in what sense I 
have said it will not now be mistaken) 
‘are born wise ; but as they,” &c. 

Page 10.—“ Has its share in the charge.” 

Page 12.—“ Joy. The joyous.” Suppose 
the word joy changed to the word delight ? 

‘As ethics, a real immortality.” Sup- 
pose it be said, ‘‘as ethics christiunized, @ 

real immortality?” In condescension to 
well-meaning slight objectors ? 

“Let Homer,” &c. Would you not 
choose, sir, to cite the author who tells this 


of Homer? 
“Not damp our spirits, like a knell, 


nor incline us only to borrow,” &c. 
: Page 
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Page 18.—“ To be the follower of an- 
cient authors.” 

“ The writer’s own genius,” &c. Is not 
that which follows these words rather too 
bold? Might not the paragraph end at 
the word worshipped ? 

For “ the god of song,” suppose Apollo, 
as the patron of poetry; as, afterwards, 
Pheebus as the owner of the chariot? 

P. 19.—Pope's, sir, | venture to say, was 
pot the genius ¢o lift our souls to Heaven, 
had it soared ever so freely, since it soared 
not in the Christian beam ; but there is an 
eagle, whose eyes pierce through the 
shades of midnight, that does indeed tran- 
sport us, and the apotheosis is your's, 
‘Whether this may suggest any softening, 
or any improvement to the passage, must 
be submitted to you; but, surely, an he- 
roic poem ought not to be mentioned in 
these terms, which so exactly belong to a 
@iving one. The author of one wishes to 
have his name swim down the stream of 
time on the wreck of Bolingbroke; the 
other dedicates his early muse to Him who 
gave him voice, and consequently his work 
is remote from all imitation. Should there 
pot be here some distinction of imitators 
of other authors, and imitation ef nature, 
in which respect poetry is calied one of 
the imitative arts? The tame imitator of 
ether poets is a copier of portraits, the 
true genius a noble painter of originals, to 


whom vature delights to sit in every va-_ 


riety of attitude. 

Indeed, sir, L cannot imagine that Pope 
would have shone in blank verse ; and do 
you really think he had invention enough 
to make him a great poet? Did he not 
want the assistance of rhyme, of jingle? 
What originality is there in the works for 
which he is most famed? Shall I say, that 
I wish you would be pleased to reconsider 
all you say of the creative power of Pope? 
There is a hasty scratch through some of 
the lines in this page; excuse it, sir, and 
let me beg of you to alter, particularly, 
the same paragraphs, lest you should be 
thought to degrade, by a too minute allu- 
sion, the awful wonders of creation. Sup- 
poe, sir, when you ask, What does the 
name of poet mean? you answer after 
some such manner as this—“ Jt means a 
maker, aud, cunsequently, his work is 
something original, quite his own, It is not 
the laboured improvement of a modern 
cultivator bestowed on a soil already fer- 
tile, aud refining on a plan already formed; 
but the touch of Armida’s wand, that calls 
forth blooming spring out of the shapeless 
waste, and presents in a moment objects 
new and various, which his genius ‘only 
could have formed in that peculiar mau- 
ner, aad his taste only arranged with that 
pecuhar grace, These two enchanting 
giits of taste and genius were possessed by 
Shakspeare in @ surprising degree, in both 
dramas,” &c. 


Page 21.—-“ An infallible : 
disturbing our passions,” receipt avi 

Considering how very licentions and 
wretched in every view most of 1 
comedies are, can it be said he writ them 
for eternity? Suppose it be thus al 
“He writ tragedy for subsistence, and bis 
other compositions for fame ; and if he had 
had no other wing to reach even eternal 
fame but his incomparable ode, &e, 

“Tully’s assassin found him reading,* 
&c. Should not the authority for this 

y for this be 
quoted ? 

Page 23.—“ Shakspeare, Bacon, New. 
ton,” are great originals. Forgive me for 
omitting great men, because, strictly speak. 
lng, Bacon— 

The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind, 
Was not therefore, strictly speaking, a 
great man ; and, though Shakspeare as an 
author was so far greater than Addison, a 
more an original, yet was he inferior to him 
as a man; because, in lus best writings, 
less useful—for man to man is only great 
with respect to his fulfilling the important 
purposes for which man was made. But 
are not the three originals I have named 
rag of detached excellence, bordering, 

C. 

Pray, sir, may it not be hinted, asa 
piece of justice, that Addison was some 
times originul; and, in his Sir Roger, a 
much so as Shakspeare, 

Page 24.—If, sir, yon disapprove not of 
the above criticism on originals, may not 
what is placed between hooks be omitted? 

And may not also what is said of Cain 
be dispensed with; the passage running 
thnus— become ancients ourselves ; and 
old Time, that sure weigher of merit,” &c. 

Page 24, 25.—How nobie, how admira- 
ble, is your conclusion! I am inspired by 
it to offer the following to your forgiving 
consideration. 

“ Are not love of vain fame, and forget 
fulness of certain death, both to be at 
counted for from human abuse of divine 
goodness? On a second review, you wil 
possibly approve the small additions pre 
posed in this view. : ts 

Suppose, after the words, “I findit m 
the marvellous gooduess of God,” abused 
by the marvellous perverscness of man ! 
this point, &c.. A 

Page 26.—‘In absolute oblivion of a 
fall.” This, as the former cuse, proceeds 
from man’s folly and vice, perverting 0 his 
destruction the wisdom and goodness 
God. The all-gracious Creator designed 
thut he should huve a certain task, &Co 

“In the next.” But the tack of life 
would be overlooked, and its enjoyments 
tasteless, if that terrille proporium. 

After the wards draw its sting, suppos 
the following ? 

Some merit it hath, but, like all heman 


merit, nothing whereof to glory. dat 


our hearts are in mercy hardene 
conti 











1816.) h in equal mercy 
: tr, they are, ! Af) 
a A calls fequent and loud enough 


to awaken so mach as is needful. Though 
cerned we see the many fall around 
when the dart strikes a friend it strikes 
home to ourselves. The private fates are 
gverlooked with an unheeding eye, the 
jndgment of nations makes individuals 
tremble. Thongh we feel not for others, pain 
reaches to our hearts, and the languors of 
decaying nature force upon us leisure and 
attention, There are who deafen them- 
ives to all these calls with the rattle of 
amusement; but their fearlessness Is wil- 
fy. There are (would they were more!) 
who need them not; but, wakeful in their 
duty, are never alarmed, because always 


prepared. These make a due use of both 


‘the impelling and restraming mercy, the 


desire of immortality, and unaffectedness 
with hourly mementos of death. The 

atle slumber indulged to support our 
fai nature is from Providence, and, as 
such, they gratefully and temperately en- 


joy its blessing. The fatal lethargy into 


which it is so often perverted is the work 
of man, combined against himself with his 
worst foe; and, as such, the wise break 
from it by urging to its utmost the pursuit 
of real immortality. A Jarum, that who- 
ever sutfers to sleep in his bosom, or to 
delude him by chiming the false jingle of 
mortal fame, will find, too late, was 
placed there for the most important 
purpose. 

Thus you see, &c. 

THE two supreme ; were it not better, 
for obvious reasons, to say, for writing two 
greut articles of our creed, &c. The soul’s 
uunortality, and the bemg of a God, are 
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THE two supteme of a Mahometan creed, , 
because they only believe in it. 


I submit, as I ought, all the above te 
your better judgment. 


I thank you for gratifying the curio- 


sity of Major Hohorst. He is full of 
gratitude for your kind reception of 
him; speaks of you with love, reve- 
rence, and admiration, as he befure did 
of your works. 

{ am, sir, with the most respectful 
affection, 

Your obliged and faithful servant, 
S. RICHARDSON. 

All mine desire to be your’s and Mrs, 
Hallows’. 

LETTER CVIII. 
January 20, 1757. 
Dear, dear sir, 

What pains have you taken * 
What masterly assistance have you 
given? What thanks are your due, 
1 think I shall profit by your every re- 
mark ; and I am sure I shall ever ac- 
knowledge a friendship which, in kind 
and proportion, I shall never be able te 
return, 

We embrace all your good family 
with the tenderest regard, and pay them 
our best wishes, which, on many ac- 
counts, are so greatly due. 

I am, dear sir, 
Most affectionately your's, 
E. Younes, 

For the admirable addition to my last 

poetry all thanks are due, 
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PRIZE POEM 
AT MR. LORD’s SCHOOL, TOOTING. 
“Let me tower like the cedar.” 
7 SAVAGE. 
ES,—let them boast the peaceful joys; — 
= The * cool-sequester’d yale’’ bestows ; 
ere danger ne’er our bliss alloys, 
Nor boding fears disturb repose. 


Where man, content in lowly ease, 
lides down Oblivion’s hateful stream, 
itoss'd by Danger’s passing breeze, 
awarm’d by Fortune’s gilding beam. 


Be mine the mountain’s top to climb, 
a © expos’d to Fortune’s change, 
each its utmost height, sublime, 

; hd o’er its various wilds to range. 

Ss eape of that glorious star, 
Look " shone propitious on my birth ; 
hea = thy glittering throne afar, 
ne vend thy pitying eyes on earth, 


O hear thy votary’s ardent prayer, 


Ner yet bis $0ul’s first wish deny ; 


O be that wish thy guardian care, 
In Glory’s beams to live and die. 


Grant me renown, not that renown 
Ambition’s bloodstain’d sword can gain : 

Nor that which gilds Oppression’s crown, 
Which gilds—but leaves a deathless stain. 


But that which decks the patriot’s brow, 
Serenely bright, by nation’s bless’d, 
Adorn’d by Virtue’s purest glow, 
Of all desires, the noblest, best. 


And tell me not what numerous foes 
Against me will their force combine ; 

O teil me not what various woes , 
Must bend this now light heart of mines 


With resignation I’d endure 
Affliction’s sharpest, bitterest Sting ; 

The balm of Fame a certain cure 
To heal the rankling wound would bring, 


For oft tho’ Fortune wings her dart, 
As oft the wanton twines her wreath 5 
And, since alternate joy and smart 


Muse sway the hearts of all that meant 
e 
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Be mine to feel the blast of woe ' 
When I have reach’d the mountain’s height, 

And may the rays of Glory throw 
Their kindling beam thro’ Sorrows’ night. 


®Tis true, that those who seek the vale, 
Are plac’d beyond Misfortune’s power; 

But, tho’ no storms their peace assail, 
They cannot bliss on others shower. 


If all the good, the brave, the wise, 
Supinely sunk in slothful ease, 

Ne’er sought in Fortune’s train to rise, 
And shunn’d alike her sun and breeze 5 


Vice by Ambition’s charms inspir’d, 
Alone would seek the mountain’s brow, 

And, when he gain’d the height desired, 
Look down in scorn on all below. 


Then Virtue rise, and, nobly bold, 

From Guilt’s red hand the sceptre wrest 5 
On Vice be all your thunder roll’d, 

O rise ! and be supremely bless’d. 


They talk of many a torturing care 
That racks the man advanc’d on high, 
But anguish those alone can tear 
Who Virtue’s dictates dare defy. 


If just, what dangers need ye fear? 

Ami oh ! how much have ye to hope { 

Eternity a throne can rear 
Beyond Ambition’s wildest scope. 

Toeting. 1. S. CLARKE. 
ie 
LINES, 

WRITTEN AT THE CLUSE OF WINTER 
TO A FRIEND WHO WAS QUITTING A 
FAVOURITE RETIREMENT FOR THE 
PURPOSE OF SETTLING ABROAD. 


BRE yet your footsteps quit the place 

Your presence long hath deign’d to grace, 
With softening eye, and heart, deplore 

The conscious scenes your own no more. 


When vernal clouds their influence shower, 
Expand the bud, and rear the flower, 
Who to yon leafing grove will come, 
Where the rath primrose loves to bloom, 
And fondly seek, with curious tread, 
The foremost floret’s downy head ; 
Or, when the violet leaves the ground, 
Scent the pure perfume breath’d around ? 


The garden tribes, that gladlier grew 
While cherish’d by your fostering view, 
No more disclose their wonted hues, 

No more their wonted sweets diffuse ! 


What sandal’d foet from bladed corn 
Shall flush the lark to hail the morn ? 
Who eye him, wa bling up his way, 

Till bird and song be lost in day ? 

Who, the blue gloss of swailow’s wing 

First mark, or cuckoo greet the Spring ? 
Unheard, shall then, through glen profound, 
The woodsprite’s laugh-like note resound : 
Unseen his burnish’d plumes, the dove 
In rainbow glimpses urge his love ; 
Unnotic’d, though in lengthening strain, 
The bashiul nightingale complain. 


Where blooms the heath, who now deli 
Led by the lapwing’s devious flight, 
To see her run, and hear her cry, 
Most clamorous with least danger nigh ; 


ght, 


Or boding sea-gulls scream aloud, 
White gleaming ’gainst the sullen Cloud? 


Each rite of holy-tide, and freak 
In May-day dance or barley-break ; 
The bat and wicket; bow and butt: 
The nine-men’s-morrice trimly cut 
The glint of quoit-reflecting sun; 
The press that vie in sacks to runs 
The ribband trophy swung athwart, 
And gigiet group in act to start ; 
With every trait of custom’d lore, 
Will quaintly court your smiles no moré, 


No more you now will, loitering, sta 
Where busy rustics ted their wi - 
And o’er the field survey askance 
The wavy vapour quivering dance ; 
Or, musing, heed, on watery glade, 

A saint-like glory crown your shade. 


Who, now supine, with thoughtful eye, 
Will tend the sports of noon-day fly; 
Or chemist bee from bell to bell, 
Where spiky foxgloves edge the dell? 
Who, mid the sultry heat, reclin’d 
Beneath the poplar, woo the wind, 
While to the lightest air that strays 
Each leaf its hoar-green side displays, 
Or who, by yonder glassy lake, 
Will now your favourite station takes 
Where trees in reflex bright are seen, 
Boughs high o’er boughs, and greens @ 
green ; 
While downward gleams the Tyrian hue 
Of velvet iris merg’d in blue; 
And o’er the margin’s verdant gloom 
The wilding’s blush of sweetest bloom 
Till frolic zephyrs intervene, 
And, waving, blot the pictur’d scene? 


Who, drawn by Nature’s varying face, 
©’er heaven the gathering tempest trace 5 
Or, in the rear of sunny rain, 

Admire the wide bow’s gorgeous trait 
Tiil all its blending tints decay, 

And the dim’d vision fleets away 

In misty streams of ruddy glow 

That cast an amber shine below, 
And, melting into ether blue, 

The glistening landscape gild anew 


Who now, alert at crimson dawn, 
Will meet the sun on upland lawn, 
And there the shades grotesque behold 
Of sheep o’er-brightening into gold ; 
Or filmy night-web, gem’d with dew, 
That glittering sheds each diamond hues 
Or clouds, in purfled splendours gays 
Recede before the orb of day; 

Who, when his amplest course is rut 
Wistiul pursue the sinking sun? 

To common eyes he vainly shines, 
Unheeded rises or declines ! 


In vain, with saffron light o’erspread, 
Yon summit rears its verdant head, 
Defining clear the tinted cote, 

And tuft of copse, to eye remote 5 
While down the steep each giant oaks 
Outbraving still the woodman’s stroke, 
Detains, athwart th’ impurpling haze, 
A golden glance of westering rays. 


The rook-lov’d groves, and grange between; 
Dak hedge-row elms, with meadows re 
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ve ‘at winds aslant the down 
ra and fern to distant towa 5 
The windmill’s scarcely circling vane ; 

‘Nager’s returning WAIN , 

i. i re es radiant blaze, 
That flares obstrusive on the gaze ; 
The eager heifer’s echoing low, 
First from her youngling fore’d (9 go; 
The dale’s blue smokes, that curling rise . 
The toil-freed hind, that homeward hies; 
The call of partridge, creak o! rail, 
The crow of pheasant, plaint of quail ; 
The throstie’s wildly-varied lay, 
From topmost ash at parting day ; 
The warning chime and curfew knell, 
That duly day’s departure tell 
The stily hum from glimmering wood ; 
The mill-tide rush of distant flood ; 
The streaks of mist that winding spread, 
As winds the brook adown the mead ; 
The plank and rail that bridge the stream 5; 
The rising full-moon’s umber’d gleam 
'Twixt severing Clouds, that, richly dight, 
Let gradual forth her silvery light, 
Till boundless to the view be given 
The azure deep of open’d heaven 5 
No more tae onward foot beguile, 
Where pollard hornbeains roof the stile. 


Whose look now scans the dusky sphere, 
To watch succeeding stars appear? 
Who now the flushing dawn descries, 
That upward streams o’er northern skies 5 
Or the wan metzor’s lurid light, 
That, headlong trailing, mocks the slight? 
Who now, in grove o’er-arch’d, require 
The glow-worm lure of emerald fire : 
Or catch from far the merry round 
Of village-bells, whose changeful sound, 
In sudden swing to listening ear, 
59 strikes the passing ow! with fear, 
That, dropt ungrasp’d her evening preys 
She whoops, and barn-ward wings her way? 


When Autumn sere the copse invades, 
No mare you haunt the woodland glades, 
To view the change from bough to bough, 
Or eddying leaf descending slow, 

That, lighting near her calm retreat, 
Prompts the shy hare to shift her seat ; 


n as wills the breeze ; 


field, striped with balks 5 
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q peeping half through trees ; 


Or peering squirrel nimbty glean 
Each nut chek hung sidmoatnen $ 
Or fitting down, from thistle borne, 
Or coral haw that crowds the thorn, 
Whence oft, in saws, observers old 
Portend the length of Winter’s cold. 


Wak’'d by the flail’s redoubling bound, 
When frost o'erspangling crisps the ground, 
No more you break from wildering sleep, 
To climb with health yon airy steep. 
When deepening snows oppress the plain, 
The virds no more their boon obtain; 

The red-breast, hovering round your doors, 
No more his wonted meal implores : ; 
Where all that needed found relief, 

No tearful eye laments their grief; 

No lenient hand dispels their pain 5 
Fainting they sue, yet sue in vain. 


But, though the scenes you now deplore 
With heart and eye, be your’s no morte ; 
Though now each long-known object seem 
Unreal as the morning’s dream; 

You still, with retrospective glance, 

Or rapt in some poetic trance, 

At will may every charm renew, 

Each smiling prospect still review: 
Through Memory’s power, and Fancy’s aidy 
The vivid phantoms ne’er shall fade. 

And oh! where’er your footsteps roam, 
Where’er you fix your future home, 

May joys attending crown the past, 

And Heaven’s blest mansion be your last§ 


a 


THE OAK AND IVY; 
A FABLE, 
“ Prosperity gains friends, Adversity tries them. 


For ages past, a tow’ring oak had stood, 
The pride and beauty of aneighb’ring wood; 
The ivy round its trunk was fast entwin’d, 
Together ev’ry day fresh branches bind. 
On earth, being felled, the oak constrain’d 
to lie, 

The ivy also seém’d to droop and die $ 
Its branches torn and with’ ring, for awhile 
Nothing appear’d its loss to reconcile, 
but grief subsides, and after some few day 
The ivy seems its drooping head to raise; 
Then stretch’d afar, behold it in its pride, 
It finds another oak, and climbs its side. 

Fide LIS, 
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Ty Deptey ApAMs, of Flect-street ; for 
certain Inprovements in the Construc- 
lion of Paper and Vellum Tubes for 
Telescopes, and in the Optical Parts of 


Telescopes. —March 7, 1815. 


HE first part of this invention is an 

a improved method of making tubes, 

— of paper and vellum, of a form 
A ctly Cylindrical, and of sufficient - 

ngth toreceiveand hold metal scréws, 

r paris necessary to the con- 

lescopes of various kinds 

of 


and othe 
Stetion of te 


aud’ Sizes j 
"Wow tt common use, and 
OSTHUL@® Mac. No. 200, 


manuting and putting the tubes together 
in such a manner as that the varnish and 
ornamental figures or devices of painting 
or gilding on their outsides may not be 
injured by drawing out or closing the 
tubes. ‘I'he tubes of paper and yel- 
lum, are made ia the following manner. 
First; a coat of post or writing paper, 
which is called the water coat. Second ; 
another coat of post or writing paper. 
Third; a coat of blue, brown, orsbag- 
cap. Fourth; aitother coat of post. 
And, fast, the vellum ; thus forming a sub- 

x xX stauce, 
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stance, consisting of four coats of paper, 
pasted one on the other, and so on, ac- 
cording to the diameters of the tubes, 
increasing in number of coats as the size 
may be augmented, applying last of all 
the coat of vellum. ‘The above-men- 
tioned number of four coats of paper is 
found to succeed for tubes to the extent 
of two inches in diameter, beyond which 
a coat or coats of post or writing paper 
may be added, as shall be found requi- 
site. The substance so composed is 
formed into tubes, by being pasted on 
moulds or treblets made of brass or com- 

ound metal, which are adapted to the 
implement called a draw bench, hitherto 
used for drawing brass or metal only, 
and drawing the same through brass 
holes made for that purpose. The tubes 
are tempered toa certain hardness by 
drawing them through onc, two, or more 
holes, which is absolutely necessary to 
inake the tubes cylindrical round, and of 
atrue form. It also renders them, by 
the correctness of their shape, fit to re- 
ceive brass or metal rims, rings, and 
screws. 

The side of the first coat of paper, 
which is called the water coat, viz. that 
which is intended to form the inside sur- 
faces of the tubes, is stained black pre- 
vious to its being put on the treblet. Any 
black stain may be used, but Mr. Adams 
prefers the following preparation, viz. In- 
dian ink with common writing ink, in the 
proportion of a quarter of an ounce of 
the former to a gill of the latter, to which 
may be added about half a quarter of an 
ounce of gum, well dissolved in about 
half a gill of water. This preparation is 
laid on the said first coat of paper with a 
brush; aud the said first coat of paper, 
while wet with it, is placed on the tre- 
blet, which is previously greased with 
suet, or other grease. 

The first coat of paper, or water coat 
may, however, be moistened with water 
ouly, previous to its being placed on the 
treblet; and in that case the inside sur- 
dace of the tube may be afterwards 
stained black with the said preparation, 
by means of a brush dipped in it being 
drawn through the tube. 

The next, or second cozt of post or 
writing paper, is to be well moistened 
with paste on both sides, and then laid 
on the water coat, ‘I'his should be 
accomplished while the latter is yet 
moist. 

The brown or bine paper is laid on the 
Segond coat after the same manner, and 
there the work ceases till the coats so 
Pasted tugether axe dry aud bard cnuugh 


[Nor, 1 
to admit of its surface bei 
which is effected by filing. “The 
cess is necessary, in order to conte! ie 
inequalities, and remove the er; sub. 
stances which are generally to be found 
in paper, but especially in the brown 
blue sorts. When the last-ment 
surface is made smooth, the next eat 
of post paper should be pasted thereon, 
and last of ail the vellum. Care 

be taken to incorporate the paste well 
with the paper; and in the stiffer sorts of 
paper it would be proper to moiste 
them in water, first of all squeezing 
same out hy pressure previous to the ap. 
plication of the paste: this precaution 
should be observed with the outside of 
vellum coat also. The paste is made ia 
the usual manner, with the exception, 
that a small portion of powdered resig 
(about a quarter of an ounce to’a pint) 
should be put into it, in order to stip 
fen it. 

The treblets are for the most part 
made hollow; in the larger sizes they are 
cored through in the casting; in the 
smaller ditto they are drilled or bored; 
and in the smallest of all they are left 
solid. ‘The reason for their being made 
hollow is in one respect to reduce the 
quantity of brass or metal, thereby to 
save expence. In another point of view, 
to enable the workman to place therein 
an iron heater, made red hot, by the aid 
of which artificial heat the moisture con- 
tained in the different coats is dried with 
tolerable quickness, the same is thereby 
sooner prepared for the draw-beuch, and 
the whole of the subsequent mechanical 
process expedited. 

The cell containing the object glass ot 
glasses, Mr. Adams forms of ivory of 
wood for lightness: he omits the cover 
usually placed at that end for the same 
reason. ‘The same in some instances s 
lined with a thin brass ring, and the coun- 
ter screw, which encloses and secures 
the glasses, he usually makes of brass 
The head of the instrament is made also 
of ivory or wood for lightness; box W 
is generally preferred. He has give 0 
this part of the telescope a new form, 
which he occasionally paints, gilds, var 
nishes, and otherwise ornaments. @ 
has also discontinued the use sle- 
sliding shutter at the head of the t 
scope, as it was constantly being out < 
repair, and from its being retained g3¥ 
to the head a clumsy appearance. 

The second part of his invention ‘a 
sists of the introduction of an addit 
glass in a new manner into telescopes 


sujail size, usual ly called prospect glass by 
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— tent of view, and also 
the extent of view, 
pope power, may be varied to 
sqreater degree than by the instruments 
‘f this sort now used; and telescopes 
constructed upon this principle may be 
ned in the theatres or other public 
laces as opera glasses; and the addi- 
tional glass is to be so placed in one of 
the tubes as to be at or about the centre 
of the instrament when all the tubes of 
which it is composed are drawn out, 
This additional or infermediate glass 
mast be a magnifying glass, properly 
adapted to the focus of the object glass; 
and itmay be cither double convex, plane 
convex, or concave convex. : 

For viewing prospects, or very distant 
objects, all the tubes are to be drawn 
out to a length suited to the eye-sight 
and the distance of the object. When 
this telescope is uscd as an opera glass, 
the tube in which the said additional or 
intermediate glass is fixed is not to be 
drawn out from the largest tube, or that 
which contains the object glass; nor, in 
case the instrument consists of more 
than three tubes, are any of those to be 
drawn out which are between the tube 
containing the said additional glass’ and 
the tabe containing the object glass. 

The whole length when all the tubes 
are drawn out may be about six or seven 


The largest tube of this instrament 
being that which contains the object 
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glass, may also be used as the lower tube 
of a longer telescope, and thereby ex- 
pense will be saved to such persons as 
may choose to purchase both. 





Other Patents lately granted, of which we 
solicit the Specifications. 


GeorGe Doneson, of St. Paal, Shad- 
well, Middlesex, pump and engine manu. 
facturer; for a method of simplifying and 
iuproving the construction of extinguish. 
mg engines, and forcing pumps.—May 27. 

Isaac HapLey Repost, of Orange- 
court, Leicester-square, Middlesex, engi- 
neer ; for certain improvements in or on the 
means of lighting the interior of offices, 
theatres, buildings, houses, or any place 
where light nay be reqnired.—May 97. 

Rogert Kemp, jun. of Cork, smith avd 
brass founder; for an improvement or im- 
provements in the making or manufacturing 
locks and keys.—May 27. 

Joun Heatncore, of Longhborongh, 
Leicestershire, lace manufacturer; for cer- 
tain improvements npon a machine or ma- 
chinery already in use for making hosiery 
or trame-work knitted, commonly called a 
stocking frame.— May 30. 

JAMES RAnsomE, of Ipswich, Suffolk, 
ironmonger; fer certain improvements on 
ploughse—June 1. 

WittkKAm Snanp, of Villiers-street, 
Strand, Middlesex, artificial limb maker ; 
for certain improvements in the construe- 
tion of artificial legs and feet, made of Jea- 
ther and wood, acting by a lever and spiral 
spring.—June 1. 
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COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS 
on EDUCATION. 
We have been favoured with a copy 
of the Report of the Parliamen- 
lary Committee for enquiring into the 
slate of education among the labouring 
classes in the metropolis. ‘The princi- 
‘ it developes are highly intcresting 
othe philosopher ; the facts it contains 
ment the deep attention of the political 
*conomnist ; and the prospects of im- 
provement it holds out cannot fail to 
a the philanthropist. Ifthe energy 
intelligence of Mr. Broveuam, the 
. sy of the Committee, did not 
dn am the expectation that he will ren- 
pa. more splendid services to bis 
a> ty, we should say, that, in origi- 
p Ser conducting this enquiry, he 
tiene ee @ claim to its lasting 
. G a Aa acquired, in the eye 
it » More true glory than any mi- 
ary butcher of ‘the vient. Srvrwrtem Arr 
se been his devastations, or huw- 


ever bloody the ficlds on which he bas 
laid claim to victory. If, by wiser coun- 
cils it should be the fortune of England 
to rise out of the difficulties creafed by 
the operation of folly on ignorance, we 
entertain no doubt but these cnquiries 
will lead to improved and effective xe 
plications of the opulent fands, whi 
for this purpose, already pervade cvery 
district of the country; and that the 
final result will be, the education of the 
whele population ig the first elements 
of knowledge. Of ecurse, no greater 
social benefit can be performed than to 
render the population of a country vir- 
tuous, as the effect of early habits; learned 
énouzh to read the written laws of God 
and man; and intelligent enough to 
be able to protect themselves against 
the artifices of weak or wicked states- 
men. 


The Select. Committee appointed to in- 


quire into. the Education of the lower 
Orders, 
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Orders in the Metropolis, and to report 
their observations thereupon ; together 
with the Minutes of the Evidence tahen 
before them, frem time to time, to the 
House; and who wereinstructed to con- 
sider what may be fit to be done with 
respect to the Children of Paupers who 
shall be found begging in the Streets in 
and near the Metropolis, or who shall 
be carried about by Persons asking 
Charity, and whose Parents, or other 
Persons who they accompany, have not 
sent such Children to any of the Schools 
provided for the Education of poor Chil- 


dren ;—have, pursuant to the order of 


the House, inquired into the Matters to 

them referred, and have agreed to the 

following Report. 

Your Committee have examined a 
great body of cvidence, which has been 
reported and ordered to be printed, re- 
specting the state of education among 
the lower orders in the metropolis; and 
they have found reason to conclude, that 
a very large number of poor children are 
wholly without the means of instruction, 
although their parents appear to be ge- 
nerally very desirous of obtaining that 
advantaye for them. 

Your Committee have also ohserved 
with much satisfaction, the highly be- 
neficial effects produced upon all those 
parts of the population which, assisted 
i whole or in part by various charitable 
institutions, have enjoyed the benefits of 
education, 

Your Committee have not had time 
this session fully to report their opinion 
upon the different branches of their in- 
quiry, but they feel persuaded that the 
greatest advantages would result to this 
country from parliament taking proper 
measures, in concurrence with the pre- 
vailing disposition in the community, 
for supplying the deficiency of the means 
of instruction which exists at present, 
and for extending this blessing to the 
poor of all descriptions. : 

Although your Committee have not 
been instructed to examine the state of 
education beyond the metropolis, they 
have, in addition to what has appeared 
in evidence, received communications 
which show the necessity of Parliament 
as specdily as possible instituting an in- 
quiry into the management of charitable 
donations and other funds for the’ in- 
struction of the poor of this country, and 
into the state of their education gene- 
rally, especia!ly in the larger towns: and 
your Committee are of opinion, that the 
must ellcctual as well as least expensive 
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mode of conducting such an in: 
would be by A a Pasi ae, 
commission. 
Mr. Thomas Augustine Finn. 

What are you?—Master of : St 
Giles’s Irish tree schools iy Georg. 
street. 

I‘rom_ your intercourse with the} 
bitants of St. Giles’s, can you i 
the state of the education and the situa. 
tion of the lower orders generally! 
have taken a survey. of the neighbour. 
hood, and I have ascertained that there 
are upwards of 6,000 poor Irish in that 
neighbourhood, in the district of &¢ 
Giles’s, including the parts of Bloomsbury 
that are connected with it. 

Have you any means of informing the 
Committce how many children there are’ 
— Nearly 3,000. 

In what state are those children ge. 
nerally as to education ?—Entirely ig, 
norant and destitute of any information 
Whatever, unless those that are in schools 
at present. 

Tn what state are they with respect to 
their morals?—Most depraved; they are 
exposed to every specics of vice with 
which the streets abound; they generally 
associate with gangs of pickpockets: 
they are to be found in every quarter of 
ihe town, and particularly that quarter. 

Do those children belong to labourers 
in very poor circumstances?—Gene- 
rally. 

Are the morals of the parents them- 
selves very dissolute?—Very dissolute, 
gencrally; on Sundays particularly they 
take their children with them to public- 
houses, and the children witness the 
scenes of riot and sanguinary conflict 
that happen among the parents inthe 
strects. , 

Is the whole Sunday spent in. those 
public houses?—Entirely so; while they 
have a farthing left of their week's 
wages, they spend it in those public- 
houses, and the children are left to the 
parish, for food, during the rest of the 
week. : 

You have stated, that you had a 
fur 300 children, in your school, and ~ 
only 200 attended; how do you accons 
for your establishment hot bemg full’— 
From the most unprecedented OPPS 
tion, by the Roman Cans, oer 

the teaching the Holy Semptures. 

Is this opposition of late?—Ithas beet 
ever since the commencement; as n 
as the plan and design of the s me 
were made known, their OpposttirT sts 
mediately commenced ; one of th Pi 
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the school-room, and demanded 
‘esion to teach the Roman C atholic 
catechism in the school; this was 05- 
‘ted to: the Sunday following, he 

reached agaist the schools, addressing 
s Roman Catholic congregation ; and 
the effect of the sermon Was, the win- 
dows af the school-house were broken, 
ny wife and I pelted with mid, and a 
jew days alter my child so beaten as to 
become a cripple, and is so to this day; 
the usual epithet whereby we are desig- 
sated, is, “The Protestant Bible School, 
as a term of reproach. B i 

Has your number fallen-off since that 
fime?—At the time, the number de- 
creased from 230 to 38 for one week; 
bat the week following, the parents, sa- 
tixfied with the mode of instruction, sent 
their children again ; and in the course of 
six weeks our fall number was com- 
pleted, and it has continued at an aye- 
rage ever since. ‘The violence of the 
priests is incessant, they go from room to 
room, endeavouring to persuade the pa- 
rents not to send their children, and I 
endeavour to be as active as possible 
in pointing out to the parents the ad- 
vantages arising from a moral education, 
considering there can be no true religion 
that is not founded on the principles in- 
culeated from the Bible, 

What wages do those poor Irish in St. 
Giles's earn a day ?—Some of them have 
ouly two shillings a day; but very few 
exceed three, 

What do they work at?—Gencrally 

they work at labouring work, as payiors’ 
labourers, plasterers’ and bricklayers’ la- 
bourers; ] know very few indeed have 
more than three shilliags a day. 
_ What do the wives employ themselves 
in'—The greater part of them, in the 
morning, carry loads from Covent-gar- 
den, and other markets, for. whatihey. 
cau get, 


- Mr. John Honeyman. 


What are you?—A silk-manufacta- 
rer of Spitalfields, all 
From all that you have seen, do you 
‘pprehend that there is a great want of 
€ means of education in your district ? 
—I think there is: there ‘are as many 
uneducated as educated ; there is a great 
al of poverty and distress a mong those 
riba, pd want of clothing is a very 
children to pearl ele sending Welt 
lu reckon this a time of great dis- 


=I do; I think I could take the 
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members of this Committee, within ten 
minutes’ walk of my house, and show 
them 20,000 hands out of employ ; there 
are about 7,000 looms unemployed, and 
cach loom generally. employs. three 
hands. ' 

What are the Poor Rates in your 
neizhbourhood ?—Five shillings in the 
poand rack-rent, and they are going to 
raise them next quarter another shilling; 
we are relieving now about 1200 poor 
every week, besides about 500 in the 
workhouse. 

The Rev. Tindall Thompson Walmsley. 

You are Secretary io the National 
Society ?—I am ; and have been so near- 
ly from its commencement, except about 
a couple of months. 

Can you tell the Committee how much 
money you have received from your 
commencement?—From the establish- 
ment of the Society in 1811, to the be- 
ginning of June 1815, the whole sum 
was rather more than 24,0002 the 
greater part of which had thea been ap- 
plied in the erection and enlargement of 
buildings for schoo!s; since that time we 
have received an additional 6000/, ia 
consequence of a strong appeal made to 
the public on the exhausted state of our 
resources. 

How many schools have you contri- 
buted towards the erection or extension 
of ?—Up to June 1815, a hundred and 
twenty-two schools have been erected or 
enlarged by the partial assistance of the 
National Society, in sums from. 152, ta 
500/.; considerable supplies of clemen- 
tary books have been furnished; 334 
nasters, and 86 mistresses, have been 
trained in the principles aud practice of 
the National system, and are now, with 
few exceptions, conducting important 
schools in town and country ;, whilst.a 
succession of masters has also been kept 
in constant pay at the Central School, for 
the purpose of being sent out wherever 
their services were required for the for- 
mation of new, or the regulation of ald, 
establishments ; and, lastly, besides that 
great number of children who have als 
ready quitted the different national 
schools after having received a compe 
tent share of instruction, more than # 
hundred thousand children are actually 
returned to the Committee, as at this 
time under a course of education in 470 
schools, formerly united to the National 
Society. Since that period, E should 
think about 140 schools have’ beeg 
unitcd, ip addition to that 570. . 
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Giants of Money made by the National So- 
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ciety to Diocesan and District Societies, 
and Schools in union with it, since the 
Annual General Meeting, 2d June, 1813, 


up to June 1814. 


150 Bingley, York- 
shire. 
400 Dalton, York- 
shire. 
300 Sheffield. 
SO Moulton, Nor- 
thamptonsh. 
25 Sidbury, De- 
) vonshire. 
80 Billinghurst, 
Sussex. 
50 East Retford. 
¥5 Cowfold, Sus- 
SCX. 
30 Mile-End Old 
Town, 
50 Nayland, Suf- 
folk. 
80 Isleworth. 
50 Witham, Essex 
50 Penshurst, Kent 
16 liton, Somer- 
setshire. 
200 St. Saviour’s, 
Borough. 
100 Eltham, Kent 
100 Deal, Kent. 
200 Leeds. 


100 Winterborne, 
near Bristol. 
190 Hungerford, 
Berks, 
15 Old Windsor. 
200 St. Martin’s-in- 
the- Fields, 
100 Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 
100 Bromley, Kent 
200 Nottingham. 
30 Bangor. 

100 Feversham. 
100 Sonthminster, 
Essex. 

31 10s. Avisham, 
Norfolk. 
200 Macclesfield, 
100 Carlisle. 
50 Forncet, Nor- 
folk. 
100 Acton Burnell. 
500 Leicester. 
50 Guilford. 
300 Halifax. 
20 Yarcomb, De- 
voushire, 
100 Ratcliff. 





100 Wandsworth. 

When the Society makes a grant of 
money to a school, or district society, 
what conditions docs it impose ?—That 
it should follow the national system in 
teaching, as to mechanism ; and the chil- 
dreu be instructed in the liturgy and the 
catcehism of the Church of England ; 
and that they constantly attend divine 
service in their parish church, or other 
mer of public worship under the esta- 

lishment, wherever the same is practi- 
cable, on the Lord’s day, unless such 
reason for their non-attendance be as- 
signed as shal be satisfactory to the per- 
sons having the direction of that school ; 
and that no religious tracts be admitted 
into any school but such as are, or shall 
be, contained in the catalogue of the 
Society for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 


Schools in London united to the National 


Society. 
National School, Baldwin's Pt ae z 


Gardens . é - 1000 800 
Westminster ditto . 1000 670 
bt _ « London Auxi- 

tary Schools . ° 900 
St. Saviour’s, in the Borongh 113 oa 
Redford Girls Sehools » 100 100 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields . 500 500 


Mary-le-Bone 


St. Dunstan’s, West, Sunday peng 

School . . «100 4) 
Bishopsgate, Daily and Sun. 

day . o . . 280 2 
St. George the Martyr . (not known) 
Offerty School, St. James's 
Whitechapel Parochial , 90 
Whitechapel (Society) . 12000 56) 
Gower’s Walk ° 260 84 


Mile-End Old Town. S60 

Ratcliffe .  . 

Limehouse National . S60 6 

Ditto Charity : - 850 Si 

Charity School 350 3 

§ Schoo! o Industry 58 = 8 

Hackney< StamfordHillSchool 30 39 
St. John’s Chapel 

Ditto . ~.9M ®& 

Farringdon Ward within, about 100 19 

Aldgate Ward School o. a ae 
Bishopsgate Charity School, 

which the governors think 

ofenlarging . ‘ 100 100 

What prevents them from edacating 
more?— W ant of space. 

Is there any indisposition on the part 
of the parents to send their children!—I 
believe not: as far as my experience 
goes, there is a great desire to send them, 
even among the lowest orders. With 
the permission of the Committee, | 
would mention an anecdote: An old 
Irish barrow-woman, with a pipe in her 
mouth, came into the girls’ school one 
day, and said to the mistress, “ Good 
madam, God Almighty has got a place 
for you in Heaven, for you kindness to 
my child.” : 

Do you perceive any difficulty on the 
part of the parents in sending their chil- 
dren to school, in consequence & 
naked state of some of them ?—No, we 
require nothing else but clean face 
hands. 

Is there any difficulty on the part : 
the parents sending them, for want 4 
clothes?—I believe there is; they " 
same reluctance to send them, whic 
the gentlemen of the school endeavour t 
overrule, . 

How many ¢an one master saperi- 
tend, according to your system ?—I con- 
ceive I do not exaggerate when I say 


go/, a year. 


mittee, isa mere trifle; say of such a 


What would be the expense 


room, to build it?—That must d 
much upon the materials. The a 












16. ider neeessary for 
we cons! 

oy ee cre cy 20m OD 
ay seven, but we think six sufficient, 
gliowing for absentecs ; SO that a room 
30 feet by 20 will hold 100 children. ' 

According to the plan of the National 
Society, What is the expense of books 
fur fity boys !—The total expense of 
books for fifty children is 14 3s. Lid. 
smounting to less than six pence for each 
child; but as, under good management, 
ach of the tracts comprehended in this 
calculation, will serve six children in 
succession, the real expense for books, 
for suitable instruction in reading, and 
in the Grst rudiments of religion, cannot 
be galculated at more than one penny 
for each child. : 

What is the expense of slates and 

ils for the same number ’—Not 
more than two-pence halfpenny a child. 

Can you give the Committee an esti- 
mate of the expense of teaching 500 
children ’—The room being given, I 
eonceive four shillings and two-pence a 
bead abundantly sufficient. 

What is the longest time that you 
take a boy for education ?—We admit 
them at seven years old, and they may 
remain till they are fourteen; I should 
conceive two years abundantly sufficient 
for any boy. 

What is the time it takes to educate a 
master?—Jf a man is clever and active, 
about six weeks or two months. 

How many masters have you sent out 
during the last twelvemonth?-—Masters 
sat out fo arrange schools, 49; boys 
ditto, 18; mistresses, 33; girls, 16 ; mas- 
ters received from the country for in- 
struction, 50; mistresses, 41. 

Mr. Thomas Biggs, 

Are you secretary to the West Lon- 
don Lancasterian Association?— Yes. 
= Was that established ?—In July 


Uneducated Children. 
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How did you proceed?—From house 
to house, and in many instances from 
room to room, for the pu of ascer- 
taining the number of those children that 
were educated, and those that were not; 
and we found a great number of the chil- 
dren in that place in extreme wretch- 
edness, without instruction, or the means 
of procuring it ; and the result of the in- 
vestigation, which continued for several 
days from nine, o'clock in the morning 
until dark in the evening, was, that we 
obtained this information, that there was 
a great proportion of children unedu- 
cated, as in the above table. Wretch- 
edness and filth were in the extreme; in 
many places, they had nothing to le 
upon; and a great number of them sub- 
sisted by making clothes for the soldiers ; 
many, who after they had been em- 
ployed a whole day about a coat, got 
fivepence for it; their husbands were 
gone for soldiers, and that was the only 
employ they had to subsist themselves 
and family upon. They were all ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have their children 
instructed, and seemed to be highly gra- 
tified in being informed that it was likely 
their wishes would be complied with. 

Were they closely packed?—Exceed- 
ingly so ; in every room of the house was 
a different tenant, from the ground-floos 
up to the garret. 

To what streets or courts do you refer 
as the worst part of the district you sur- 
veyed ?—Short’s-gardens and the courts 
and alleys adjoining, and the courts 
united with Broad-strect, St. Giles’s, 
particularly one filled with Irish, which 
were packed together in the most mi- 
serable state. 

Were they in a state of great filth ?— 
Extreme filth indeed; we were almost 
fearful of entering some of the apart- 
ments, but we received the greatest 
civility and kindness, and no doubt 
should have received subscriptions from 
them if they had ‘been able, but they 
were totally unable to contribute avy 
thing; the arsount of subscriptions we 
received from the decent inhabitants 
was Ol. 6s. é' 

Were the children whom you saw jn 
this miserable place, so deficient in 
clothing that they could not have at- 
tended any school, if there bad been 
one?—They could not without being 
thoroughly cleaned, many nearly with- 
out covering, and mostly without shoes. 

(To be resumed in our next Number.) 
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AP, XLII. To regulate the Ge- 
neral Penttentiary for Convicts at 
Millbank, in the County of Middlesex. 
—June 22, | 
The preamble states, that, hy an Act 
assed in the fiftr-second year of his present 
Majesty, for the erection of a Preniten- 
a1,ry House for the confinement of offen- 
ders convicted within the city of London 
and county of Middlesex, and which Act, 
by the provisions thereof, was extended 
also to offenders convicted in other parts 
of England and Wales, a Penitentiary has 
been erected at Millbank, in the county of 
Middlesex, for the confinement and em- 
ployment of male and female convicts ; and 
that the same is now completed for the 
reception of a part of the number intended 
to be confined therein. 

Supervisors may make accommodation 
for 400 male and 400 female convicts, 
who may be confined in the said Peniten- 
tiary at the same time. 

The committee which has been appoint- 
ed by the Privy Council to superintend 
the said Penitentiary shall not at any time 
consist of less than ten, nor more than 
twenty, persons in number at the same time. 

The committee, or any three of them, 
to hold mectings, and make bye laws, 
rules, orders, and reyniations, for the go- 
vernnient of the said Penitentiary, and for 
feceiving, separating, classing, dieting, 
clothing, maintaining, employing, reform- 
ing, managing, treating, and watching the 
convicts during their respective confine- 
ment therein, as to the said committee 
shall seem just and proper; provided that 
such bye laws, rules, and orders, shall not 
have force until they shall have been sub- 
mitted to the justices of his Majesty's 
Court of King’s Bench, and until such jus- 
tices shall have subscribed a declaration, 
that they do not see any thing in them con- 
trary to law. 

The committee, or any three of them, 
may appoint any one or more of their said 
meinbers te visit the said penitentiary, du- 
ring the intervals between the meetings of 
the said committee, and to delegate, if 
they shall think fit, power to such visitors, 
or any of them, to make any order, or give 
any directions, in cases of pressing emer- 
gency. 

There shall be elected and appointed by 
the said committee, a governor,-a chap- 
lain, a secretary and examiner of accounts, 
a surgeon or apothecary, a master manu- 
facturer, a steward, and also, for that por- 
tion of the Penitentiary set apart for fe. 
male convicts, a matron; together with 


such taskmasters, and other officers and 
servants, as the said committee, with the 
approbation of the principal secretary of 
state for the home department, shall judge 
necessary. , 
_ It shall and may be lawful for his Me. 
Jjesty, by an order in writing, to be notified 
by the said Secretary of State, to direct, 
that any person who may be under sep. 
tence or order of transportation, for 
offence committed within that part of the 
United Kingdom called England ang 
Wales, and who, having been examined by 
an experienced surgeon or apothecary, 
shall appear to be freé from aity putrid of 
infectious distemper, and fit to be removed 
from the gaol or prison in which ‘sach per. 
son may be confined, shall be removed to 
the said Penitentiary, there to remain and 
continue for and during the term of five 
years, in case such convict shall be under 
sentence or order of transportation for 
seven years cnly, and for and during the 
term of seven years in case such convict 
shall be under such sentence or order for 
fourteen years; and for and duting the 
term of ten years, in case such convict 
shall be under such sentence or ordet for 
life. 

In case any convict shall be removed 
to the said Penitentiary, who, having beet 
undet sentence of transportation for seven 
years, shall, previously to being removed. 
to the said Penitentiary, have been kept 
confined in some other gaol or prison, éu- 
ring a part of such term, such convict 
shall be confined in the said Peniteatiaty 
under this Act, for five-seventh parts 
the residue of his or her term of = 
years transportation, remaining nnexpired, 
and in ease any convict shall be aie 
to the said Penitentiary, who, having D¢ 
under sentence or order of transportation 
for the term.of fourteen years, shall, pre 
viously to his or her being 8° rae 
have been kept confined In we ab 
gaol or prisoh during a part of a 7 
such convict sball be confined in ‘be! 
Penitentiary under this Act for ork ae 
the residue of his or her term of oe 
years transportation remaining pag eet 
and in the case of any convict wi, por- 
been under sentence or order of trans vid 
tation.for life, shall be removed to ab 
Penitentiaty for the term of ten y% 
aforesaid, 

When any convict who shall be ordertd 
to be confined in the said shall be 
shall be brought yor he 7 she asta 
separately lodged and wastes, ined 
and parilied, and shall then be exa® by 
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by the in such separate lodging until it 


or apothecary, and shall 


coptmee 


be certified that he or she is fit to be re- 


otherwise sua! 

nvic j Sse 
. por bape determination of his or 

if he or 
ae acute or dangerous distemper, 
yoless at his or her request ; and when such 
convict shall be finally discharged, decent 
clothing shall be delivered to-such Convict ; 
and alsoa sum of money for immediate 
uabsistence, not exceeding 3l, ; and if snch 
convict. shall procure any substantial 
housekeeper, or other reputable person, 
to take him or her into service, or provide 
im or her with proper employment for 
one year, he or she having served accord. 
ingly, shall be entitled at the end of the 
year to such other sum of money, not eX- 
ceeding the like sum of 31, as the commit- 
tee shall think fit. Me is 

Every governor of the Penitentiary 
shall, during the term for which a convict 
shall remain in custody, keep him or her 
to labour of such kind as the committee 
shall direct and appoint ; and, if the work 
to be performed by any such convicts 
shall be of such a nature as may require 
previous instruction, proper persons shall 
be provided to give the san.e. 

Convicts shall, during the hours of la- 
bour, be separated from each other, or 
shall work together in companies, com- 

of more or fewer persons in num- 

r; and al] convicts, net confined in the 
infirmary, shall, during their hours of rest, 
be kept entirely separate and apart from 
each other, and be lodged in separate 
rooms or cells; except in cases in which it 
may be deemed expedient to place two 
or more prisoners together on account of 


the health or state of mind of one of 
them, 


Convicts shall be employed in work at 
the said Penitentiary every day in the 
year, except Sundays, Christmas Day, 
Good Friday, Ascension day, and any day 
‘ppomited for a general fast or thanks- 
swing, and also except stich days when ill 
health will not allow of their working ; and 

hours of work in each day shall not ex- 
ceed eight Lours in the months of Novem- 
et, December, and January; pine hours 
the months of Febrnary and October ; 


bs. year (exclusive of the time allowed for 
als) 


ear; committee to allow to any of the 
‘icts Confined in the said Penitentiary, 


a reward and encouragement, any part 


laboor, “ 


Tee convicts shall be divided into twe 
Mortuary e divided into twe 


Mag, Ne. 290, 


Progress of the British Legislation in 1816. 


tnd teu hours and an hal in the rest of 


the profits arising from their . 
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classes, which shall be called the first and 
second classes; for which purpose, the 
time for which such convicts shall be seves 
rally ordered to be confined, shall be die. 
vided into two equal parts. and during the 
first part of the time of the imprisonment, 
he or she shall be ranked in the first class, 
and during the second part of such time 
he or she shall -be ranked in the second 
class ; and the confinement of such con- 
victs as: shall from time to time be ranked 
in the first class shall be more strict, and 
the confinement of the convicts in the se- 
cond class shall be more moderate ; which 
several degrees of confinement for each 
Class shall be settled by the committee, 

If the committee shall at any time ob- 
serve, or be satisfactorily informed, of any 
extraordinary diligence or merit in any of 
the convicts under their inspection, who 
shall be ranked in the second class of con- 
victs, the committee shall report the same 
in writing to the principal Secretary of 
State for the home department, in order 
that he may recommend such convict as am 
object of mercy. 

Every convict shall, during the time of 
his or her confinement, be fed and sus- 
tained with a sufficient quantity of coarse 
but wholesome food, and also be clothed 
with a coarse and uniform apparel, with 
any distinguishing marks which may be 
deemed useful to facilitate discovery in 
case of escape; and no such convict shall, 
during the time of his or her confinement, 
be permitted to have any other food, 
drink, or clothing, than such as shall be so 
appointed. 

No person except the officers, or ser- 
vants of the Penitentiary, or snch person 
or persons as shall be authorized accord. 
ing to the regulations established by the 
committee, shall be permitted at any time 
to enter any of the apartments or court- 
yards allotted to the convicts, or to hold 
conversation or communication with any 
of them. , 

The governor may employ, with the 
consent of the committee, any of the con- 
victs, who shall be ranked in the second 
class, as overseers; or assistants, in the ma- 
nagement of the works, and the care of 
their fellow convicts. 

The chaplain shall read prayers and 
preach a sermon both morning and even- 
ing, in the chapel of such Penitentiary, on 
every Sunday in the year, aud also on 
every Christmas Day, Friday, aud 
Ascension Day, and on every day appoint- 
ed for a general fast or ving ; 
all the convicts shall attend the said prayers 
ahd sermons. j 

The committee shall, at the beginning 
of every session, make a faithful report te 
the king in council, and to both houses of 


Parliament, specifying the state of the 


Udi the behaviour and ¢onduct of 
sp ect $s OE - the 
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the respective. officers, the treatment and 
condition of the convicts, the amount of 
their earnings, and the expences of such 
Penitentiary. 

Cap. LXIV. Fo. repeal several Acts 
relating to the Militia of Great Britain, 
and to amend other Acts relating thereto. 
—June 22, 


Cap. LXV. To explain and amend 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence, 


the Acte for ing Duties 

; on 
sions, Trades, and Offices, so fer 
tend to the due Assessment and Collecie, 
of the Duties for past Years; for 
Sirming certain A 
of the said Duties, and exempting (oj 
a Bonds from the Stamp Dutia 

ane 22, 


SL Reon 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


E Royal Geological Society of 
Cornwall has published a second 
Annual Report, from which it appears 
that considerable progress has been 
made in the construction of a Geological 
Map of that County, The interesting 
bundreds of Penwith and Kirrier are 
already finished, the rocks which con- 
stitute their surface are distinguished 
by appropriate colours, aud their suc- 
cessions, relative positions, and various 
junctions and transitions into each 
other, are traced and delincated with an 
accuracy and detail which cannot fail 
to render it a most acceptable present 
from geology to agriculture and the 
arts. The completion of this great de- 
gideratum may be confidently anticipated 
before the next annual meeting. The 
logical department of their Muscum 
4 been enriched by a valuable acces- 
aion of illustrative specimens, which have 
Gilled up the several chasms in the series, 
and rendered it susceptible of a more 
perfect arrangement, which has been 
effected according to the geueral order 
of superposition which the different 
gock formations observe in nature; such 
ab arrangement has been deemed pre- 
derable to that which throws the speci- 
mens into insulated divisions, according 
to the different districts from which they 
were derived, as being less likely to 
destroy the unity of the collection, upon 
which its value as a point of reference 
depends; the latter arrangement is also 
sendcred the less necessary, as the Ge- 
ological Map records the habitut of every 
specimen by a corresponding namber, 
and furnishes a key by which the pro- 
ducts of any particular district may be 
as easily selected as if they were de- 
posited in regular succession—Melan- 
eholy accidents still occasignally hap- 
from the use of the iren tampiag 
ars, though a simple and unobjection- 
able method has been devised for 
venting them. The testimony of Mr. 
CHENHALLS, who bas the supcriuten. 


dance of many considerable mines, ap. 
pears so satisfactory, that it is deemed 
w duty to give it every possible pub. 
licity. Within the last month four ye 
accidents have occurred at the United 
Mines, as well as several others io that 
district. Mr. Chenhalls, in a letter to, 
Dr. Paris, sends. an, account of the sue 
cess of the new Alloyed Tamping Bar. 
After repeated experiments, in which 
Sir Rose. Price and Dr. Pasis took aa 
active part, the proper propertions of tia 
and copper were Int upon, a cap com- 
posed of which, is soldered upon the 
bottom of the common iron bar; thu 
constructed, it is quite free from every 
objection, and has now, for twelve 
months. past, been constantly used. by 
four hundred miners, to Mr. Chenhalls 
knowledge, without an accident of any 
description haying happened, The com- 
mon bar costs about thirteen-penes, and 
the safety bar will cost about twenty- 
pence, which will last a man, im con- 
stant use, for eightecn months: or more, 
and can then be re-capped for a few 
pence. The following papers have bees 
read withia the re 

1. On the Geological stracture of Corn 
wall, with a view to trace ils intinence 
upon, and comection with the fertility of 
its Soils, accompanied with a. series. ot 
itustrative specimens; by John Ayrton 
Paris, M.D. F.L.S. &c. 
ok Historical Accent. of Cones and 

opper Mines ; aseph Carne, esq. 

5 On a new icencteiat of the Ob- 
jects of Geology; by John Ayrton Pans; 
M.D. F.L.S. &c. : 

4. On Elvan Courses, accompanied with 
a series of specimens; by Juseph Carne, #33» 

5. Observations on a remarkable clan,e 
which ‘fin undergoes, under peculiar cit 
cumstances, and on its partial ey Wik 
into & Mariate of Tin by the Rey. W! 

m Gregor. , 

6. ry Account of the produce of the 
Copper Mines in Cornwall, in ore, COP, 
and money, for the Year ending, June 
1816 ; by Joseph’Carne, sq, 


7. An Accouat of the quantity 5 Bes 


produced 
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u : the n din g 
pre mimes Quarter, 781 6; by 


‘ne evidences of a Catas- 
Pu he exiting od formed 


trophe so a remote 
tehay ; b Henty » Esq. 
tof wh will appear in the pro- 


he Rev. JosepH Hunter, of Bath, 
proposes to publish, Annals and a To- 

phical Survey of the Parish of 
Sheffield, in the county of York, being 
the principal portion of the district de- 
scribed in Domesday Book o— Ma- 

o of Halun, The work, which will 
costal many original biographical and 
bibliographical notices, is intended to 
form one volume in quarto, and will be 
published by subscription. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
that good and useful man John Coakley 
Lettsom, M. and LL.D. F.R.S. P.A.8. 
PLS. &e. &c. &e. are preparmg for 
pablication, by Tomas JosEPH Put- 
nicrew, F.L.S. They will include a 
selection from his correspondence with 
the principal literati wf this and foreign 
countries. Amon om are, Baron 
Haller, Linnzeus, Lord Lansdown, Dr. 
Vicqg D’Azyr, Dr. Barton, Dr. Cullen, 
Dr. Currie, Dr. Darwin, Dr. Desge- 
a Dr. Benj. Franklin, Dr. Jenner, 
Dr. Miller, Dr. Mitchill, Dr. Percival, 
we Dr. io Dr. Withering, 

. Zimmerman, Mr, Granville Sharp 
and other equally illustrious characters, 
¥. saan er Post tan edition in 8vo. 

ortly ublished, of Mr. G. 
CuwserLann’s Sketch of Bromley Hill, 
in Kent, the Villa of the Right Hon. 
a Long; oa ong a very few 

ples were prin illar in 1811, 
There wiil be only fifty gnkrts cdiphes in 
this edition, for the conveniency of bind- 
ing, with drawings and prints, as few 
places of the size afford so much of-the 
pictutesque in varied scenery. 

Mr, COmpeRtanp has likewise pre- 
pared, with considerable Jabour, for 
puting this winter, a work on the 
Ommencement and Progress of the 

of Engravi 

ads digraving, as far as relates to the 
“vantages Art has derived from the 
tasteful productions of the Italian 
heal chiefly coufining his Chrono- 
Ree, stalogue to the Florentine and 
dena the sted pra only produc- 
wefil 19 those who wish to, nequine © 
“eh. acquire a 
Work i and chastened taste. ‘This 

rhe to serve as a guide to 


tors, and an apology for 


Literary ond Pkilosiphical Intelligence. 


that pursuit, when condueted on a re 
fined plan, and with the double view of 
neler; acspedt judgment in the art of 
sete f to Oe ee 
mas 
those who improved ition— 
preserving by that means noble desi 
which would otherwise be enti 
owing to their scarcity. ‘Ihe tract is 
chiefly designed to assist artists and 
well-wishers to the fine arts, 

A letter just received from Rome states, 
that few English were arrived in Sep- 
tember; but that among the residents 
were—the late King of Spain, Charles, 
his Queen, and the infanta son; also 
the never-to-be-forgottenPrince of Peace, 
his wife and family; the Queen of 
Etruria, and her sou; the still interest- 
ing mother of Napoleon; Cardinal Fesch, 
his uncle; Lucien Bonaparte and his 
family; Louis Bonaparte, late King of 
Holland; and others whom the late 
changes have exiled from France. The 
vintage is net good this year, and bread 
is dear. ‘I'wo hundred English families 
visited Rome last year. The Venus de 
Medicis is safe arrived at Florence; 
the Madonna della Sedia, and other 
pictures, are replaced in their ancient 
frames. The Apollo and Laocoon are 


also at the Belvidere in Rome, without 


any injury, as is the Tran ion in its 
place. Corregio will also be glad again 
to see company at Parma, &c, &e,” 

The Rev. J. NigHTINGALE has in the 
press, a to. vol, to be entitled English 
Topography, er a Series of Historica} 
and Statistical Descriptions of the se- 
yeral Counties of England and Wales ; 
accompanied by a Map of each County, 
This work will embrace an outline of 
the ancient and present state of Eng- 
Jand and Wales, and contain sketches 
of the name and early history, situation, 
boundaries, form, extent, divisions, po- 
pulation, air, soil, land, water, natural 
preductions, &c, of the several counties 
of England and Wales. 

Shortly will be published, in octavo, 
an Appeal to Men of Wisdom and 
Candour; or, Four Discourses 
before the University of Cambridge, in 
November 1815, by the Rev. Cuar.es 
Simson, M.A. tellow of King’s College. 

‘Fhe National Vaccine “ie 
have reported to the principal secretary 
of state, that within the last year the 


‘surgeons in Londen have vaccinated 


6,681 persons, and have distnbuted 
to the public 32,82} charges af vaccine 
lymph. The sixty-eight honorary and 
cosresponding vaccinators in the coun- 
: ¥y2 ey 
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“try, have vaccinated 42,667 in the 
course of the year. By the ingenuity of 
Mr. Giravp, of Faversham, means 
have been devised of preserving the 
lymph in a fluid state; by which we 
have just reason to hope that it may be 
foun efficient in any climate, and for 
any space of time. In consequence 
of decisive measures adopted in Rus- 
sia, ‘Sweden, Germany, Il'’ranee, and 
Italy, small-pox has become a rare 
discase, and is no jonger known at Cey- 
lon and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
The King of Hayti has also iutro- 
duced vaccination. In Edinburgh, Glas- 
ow, and Norwich, variolous inoculation 
is disused, and small-pox is scarcely 
known; but the reverse is the case in 
Portsmouth, Bristol, and London; and 
‘in the metropolis alone, the mortality 
by small-pox may still be estimated at 
a thousand annually; and, perhaps, 
throughout the United Kingdom, it is 
not less than ten times that number. 
The increasing favour which Malvern 
is justly acquiring from the salubrity of 
the air, and the qualities of its waters, 
the beauty of its walks and rides, and 
the numerous other claims to notice, 


‘Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 





(Nov. 1 

and easy it is to effect ‘thi “ 
great and national or peed 
being carried into effect in te on 
proposed, : 

i UAE of 
cently submitted, to a meeting 
Mansion-house, three plans ray “4 
ductive employment of the poor, ~ 
thering grass-seeds, in collecti 
and in plaiting baskets both of rushe 
and willows. 

The fourteenth volume of the Eycy, 
_CLOPADIA LONDINENSIS, just publi 
contains a very copious treatise on Mr. 
CHANICS, with thirty-two plates, and a 
frontispiece. 

A Gas Light Company has been esta. 
blished at Bristol, and the commis 
sioners of lighting, &c. are agreeing 
with them to light a very considerable 
part of the city, having long been sen 
sible that the oil lamps are far inferior, 
and in many cases of no use whatever, 

The Old Bailey Court has recently 
been ventilated with success by Mr, 
BrENForRD DEAcoN, patentee for wam, 
ing, cooling, and ventilating halls, 
churches, manufactories, &c. By thig 
ingenious invention, halls, libraries, 


i 


Brompion, 1». 


5 


have induced a gentleman resident near churches, public offices, manufactories, 
the place to make collections for a His- and buildings of every description, how- 
tory of Great and Little Malvern. ever damp, confined, and unhealthy 
These, being arranged, he proposes to their present situations, can be render- 
publish in a handsome octavo volume, ed as agrecable and salubrious as those 
embellished with designs by artists of jin the widest streets. ‘This desirable 
celebrity. . The work will form altoge- object will be accomplished by ihe 
ther a complete historical, statistical, olians drawing the air from the tops 
mineralogical, chemical, and general ac- of churches, or from the height of the 
count of these elysian scites, and prove attic windows, (where in large cities it 
a useful guide through the rich country js in its purest state,) and forcing it 
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in Which they are situated. 
' Mr, Bakewe tt, author of the “ In- 
troduction to Geology,” is delivering at 
Cheltenham, a short course of Lectures 
on Geology, designed to illustrate the 
natural history of the earth, and its 
mincral productions, elucidated by nu- 
inerous drawings, mineral specimens, 
and chemical experiments, 

Miss Hotcrort’s Novel, Fortitude 
and F'railty, will appear in a few weeks, 

Mr. MALLison has issued the Pro- 
spectus of an Institution tor rendering 
assistance to Shipwrecked Mariners, 
and Vessels in Distress; intended to be 
carried into immediate execution, under 
the patronage of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent. This plan is sub-— 
mitted to the affluent and humane, for 
their assistance towards effecting the 
Can possible good this summer. 

y the means intended to be pur- 
sued, it will be proved, how certain 


through glass or highly-glazed china, 
tubés, &c.—thus producing it at the at- 
mospheric temperature. But, by im- 
mersing these tubes in hot water, 20 
abundant supply, says Mr. Deacon, of 
that life-supporting element. will be ren 
dered comfortably and healthfully warm 
in winter; and by immersing them 
cold water, as refreshingly cool and 
healthy in summer. In either case the 
air can, if required for various domestic 
or manufactory purposes, be accompa 
hied with any degree of humidity or at 
dity. But the Aolian and its tubes are 
so constructed, that the air can be i 
stantaneonsly: changed from winters 
cold to summer’s heat, and vice versa} 
or kept at a healthy temperature during 
the twenty-four hours; so that a 
sessions-house, ball-room, &c. may , 
comtortably warmed for the reception 
of company, and as agreeably a 
durivg their stay; and, although 
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in or go out in one mi- 
pees OO eratire can, with the 


a | scale, can thus be 
= ool ventilated by one fire only, 
and that fire placed, when required, at 
the safe distance of 200 feet from the 
building; by which all risk and extra 
jnsurance will be saved. But, in manu- 
factories were fires are kept for pur- 

of business, the wasted heat will 
be applied; which, for drying-stoves 
for wool, cloth, paper, &c. will be ex- 
ceedingly advantageous, as the abund- 
ance of warm passing air will carry off 
the dainp as it rises, preserve the tex- 
{ure ot the wool and:cloth, prevent the 
running of colours and staining of size 
in paper, and save frem 3 to 500 per 
cent in coals: its cold application in 
summer will be of equal utility to brew- 
ers, tallow-chandlers, &c. as it will ex- 
peditiously refrigerate or cool the wort, 
ke, 25 or 30 degrees in the hottest 
weather; thus enabling these persons to 
carry on their business throughout the 


—- ) 
Ina few days may be expected from 
the pen of Mr. MontGomery, (author 
oi the Wanderer of Switzerland, &c.) 
Copies of Verses to the Memory of the 
late Richard Reynolds, of Bristol. 

A Mr. Corsaux, of Hart-street,. 
Bloomsbury, has began te publish a 
monthly work, under the title of The 
Magnetiser’s Magazine, and Annals of 
Animal Magnetism; but, being our- 
selves without faith in any of the occult 


powers ascribed to nature, we are evi- 


dently disqualified from speaking of the 
merit of this new journal, 

A Discourse on the occasion of the 
Death of the Rev. William. Vidler, is 
preparing for publication. 

_New editions are in the press, of the 
Student's Journal, (for literary purposes, ) 
and of the Private Diary, (for general 
ba formed on the plan recommended’ 
¥ Mr. Gibbon, and arranged for -cun- 
taining an account of every day’s em- 
ployment for the space of one year, 
With indexes, &e, 
rady for delivery with the pocket-books 
and almanacks for the new year. 
oa ous on the Union of ‘Truth, Rea- 
ded Revelation in the. Doctrine of 
‘tablished Church of England and 
are announced by the Hon. 
- er. Epwarp TouRNouR, A.M. of 
a Hall, Oxford, | 
— M ALZL, of Vienna, for some time 


i Lindon, bas invented an in- 


Literary and Philosophical Intelligence. 


oth works will be. 
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strument from which éssential advan. 
tages are anticipated to music in 
ral. ‘This instrument he calls a Metros 
nome, or Musical Ti ; the prine 
cipal object of which is, to furnish com 
posers the means of indicating with pre- 
cision, and according to an universal 
standard measure, the degree of quick- 
ness required by them for every move- 
ment in their compositions; and thereby 
to supersede the necessity of resorting to 
the vague and insufficient terms of 
adagio, allegro, presto, &c. Such an 
instrument had long been a great desi- 
deratum throughout Europe, and many 
unsuccessful attempts have been made 
to construct it. ‘The Metronome of Mr. 
Maizl appears to accomplish all that 
can be desired. Its construction is sim- 
ple, its scale founded on the division of 
time into minutes, is universally intel- 
ligible, and its audible beats can be regu- 
lated to the slowest adagio, as well as 
to the most rapid presto. The Metro- 
nome also holds out the greatest advan- 
tages to young musical practitioners, 
since it beats timé with mathematical 
precision to any degree of quickness, to 
which the index may be set, and serves 
as a complete guide to the pupil during 
the absence of the master. 

Mr. W. H. Yate, will soon publish, 
in two octavo volumes, Free Sugges~ 
tions and Political Reflections submitted 
to the Legislature of the United Kingdom, 

Mr. 8S. T. Cotertpce has in the 
press, a work under the excentric title 
of the Statesman’s Manual, or the Bible 
the best Guide to Political Skill and 
Foresight. 

Memoranda of a Residence in France 
in the Winter of 1815-16, including 
remarks on society and manners, and 
notices of some works of art not hi- 
therto described, will soon appear. 

The loss of the good Samaritan, 
Ricuarp Reyno.ps, has literally af- 
flicted the city of Bristol, and every 
one seems anxious to obtain his por- 
trait. Fortunately he had been per- 
suaded to set to Mr. Hoppay and Mr. 
Brantiwalte, to gratify some parti- 
cular friends, The former has now ex- 
hibiting a very fine whole length of his 
interesting figure, remarkably like, as 
also a half-length, which is to be en- 
raved by the celebrated Suarr. Mr, 
BRANTHWAITE will also publish, en- 
graved by himself, from his own minia~ 
ture, a very striking likeness of this 
excellent man; Mr. Prercy’s model of 
him is also in great repute, as it well 
deserves. A socicty to — 
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his birth, ies also been established—the 
keading members of which, no one 
doulits, will be influenced by his rat 
enal example, in hiving with moderation 
on their large eeeniaiel annually 
dispensing the everplus of their incomes 
to em or Christian brethren. The 
two members, and tbe mayor, will be 
prominent in this noble institution, and 
a constellation as A gives Us 
ground to hope, that this generous 
stock will spring charities unbounded in 
their extent, whilst they are guided by 
discriminating justice and humanity. 

Miss D. P. CampseE.t, a resident in 
one of the northern isles, will speedily 
publish by subscription, an octavo vo- 
jume of Poems, 

Dr. Witson Parr, having shown 
that there isa radical difference between 
the werrows aud the sensorial energies, 
and that galvanism, if it be net the very 
same with the former, may be substi- 
tuted for it, and acts in the same way ; 
thinks, therefore, that galvanism can be 
epplied successfully only to disorders of 
the nervous system, and that in conse- 
qacace of the intimate connection be- 
twecn the sensorial and nervous systems, 
it may successfully excite the former tu 
activity. Asthma appears to be entirely 
a disease of the nerves, the lungs, even 
in obstinate chronic cases, not being in 
the least injured; he applied galvanism, 
and found it of material benefit in eigh- 
teen cases in the Worcester Infirmary, 
and in four cases of private practice. 
In every one of them immediate benefit 
was experienced; in most of them it 
aflorded greater relief than any preceding 
medicine tried, and in two of the cascs 
it produced a complete cure. ‘The me- 
thod was to apply a piece of tin-foil to 
the nape of the neck, aud another to the 
pit of the stomach. The wires from the 
two ends of a galvanic battery were 
eonnected with these, and the galvanism 
was.continucd for about ten minntes, 
At first it was very weak, being con- 
fined to three or four pairs of plates of 
four inches square, exeited by water 
mixed with one-twenticth of its weight 
of muriatic acid ; but was gradually in- 
creased till it consisted of 20 or 25 pairs 
of plates, by removing one of the wires 
along the battery. The galvanism was 
applied once in 24 hours; but in two 
cases, in which it produced permanently 
beneficial effects, it was applied twice 
in 24 hours. 

The Fairlie and James Sibbald, on 
a late passage to Calcutta on the Ist 
October, im latitude 13° 25’ 8, longitude 
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84° E.; observed, floating on 
volcanic, and the sea was covered 
them the two next days, in 10° 9 8a, 
84° 20’ E. long. From the great dy. 
tance from any land, ther can bem 
other way of accounting for it ‘than te 
probability of a submarine voleano in 
the neighbourhood. In the mouth 
July 1814, a similar we 
observed im the guiph of St. Lawrence; 
the sea was black like ink, and for tre 
days the sun could hardly be seen, the 
ashes falling on the deck. 

Mr. Maurice Evans announces ap 
octavo volume, called the Aigis of 
England ; being a collection of 
in which the thanks of Parliament hav 
beeur cominunicated te officers of the 
navy and army, with notes biographical 
and military. 

Dr. SpurnzHeim has — been em. 

loyed in lecturing on Anatomy of 
the Brain, in the Uns ity of Bitine 
burgh. ‘The violent opposition mate te 
his system of physiolegy will be reeol- 
lected by many who peruse the Fdin- 
burgh Review; but it now may bean 
swered by the result of Dr. Spurgheim’s 
Lectures. Nearly the whole body of 
Edinburgh Professors of Medicine, Ane 
tomy, and Surgery, besides the private 
teachers of anatomy, ke, &c. have at- 
tended the Doctor. 

Mr. THIeLcKe is engraving a set of 
Six Prints, to be published by mya 
tion, from designs of Her Royal Hk 
ness Princess Elizabeth, under the im- 
mediate patronage of Her Majesty and 
the Royal Family. ; 

Mr. T. Byer.ey is circulating 2 
Explanatory Prospectus of bis improved 
‘Tables of Pedigree, in which are united 
simplicity, accuracy, and elegance. As 
most families wish to have the fine of 
their descent distinctly represented, and 
many individnals have gone to ~ 
expence for that purpose, without - 
taining the object ; this plan, which “ 
deservedly received the approbation . 
many persons well able to appreci® 
its merits, recommends itself to 5 
of the nobility and gentry, and particu 
larly the junior branches of them, 
may wish to have distinct and accurs 
detincations of their pedigree at a 
derate expence. 

bea ou the Parables are pre 
posed te be published by subscriptod, 
by the Rev. W. M. ‘TRINDER. . te 

A much valued =< i 
North Britain, requests we webs 

e to the follow ven rece'r. 
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wed fue linen into two distinct tubs, 
sod pour over them tepid ) 
whe end of two days wri 
well, and rub out foul spots wit 
slight application ofsoap. ‘Fo give some 
idea of the proportion, we shall say, a 
gurter of a pound common hard soap 
ft» two dozen of men’s shirts, Aller 
rubbing out the spots, set the fine ar- 
ticles on the fire with cold water, ina 
can boiler; and, when the water just 
boils, turn over the cloaths aud lee into 
aclantub, When cold enough to be 
touched, take little and little of the lee 
to wash the boiled linens, aud so put 
them to bleach; or, if they cannet be 
conveniently spread on grass, wring and 
shake them out, and pour boiling water 
over them till they can be handled for 
rincing in blue and water. ‘The water 
whieb beiled these fine cloaths, will help 
te boil those of a coarser deseription, i 
the same manner; and two ounces of 


‘bartsvap will suffice, in addition, te 


wash out the spots. ‘Phe lee of the 
second beiling will clean the coarsest 
things. If the wateris hard, two ounces 
of soda will be necessary. to each boil- 
ing: the sodz ought to be dissolved 
with hot water, and well mixed with the 
eld water, befure the linens are thrown 
into it. Besides a great saving of 
soup, the work is. done im much less 
time, and the linens saved from: wear- 
lng by severe friction in the common 
way, 
FRANCE, 

The season in France (says a corre- 
toudent) has been truly melancholy. 
We have not had: one week: of’ clear 
settled weather during: the summer: a 
lage portion. of the corn-has been lust 
for wantof sum-to.dry it; and what has 
becu housed’ is off sueh a quality that it 
bubliged to be brought: immediutely_to 
market, as it will not keep, Bread is, 
pathstanding, advanced one-fourth: at? 

ais; and one-thiral in thevillages ; and’ 


packages are examined: at’ the: barriers~. 


Pane nat bread is not carried out of 
ane are gloomy: tidings; and 
Pari at‘ all to render the: mob of 
mare pacific, —Tlie- fruit has: not 
npened: pears; peaches; nectarines; 


‘prioote, Sreengages,; soc. have rotted’ - 


= trees, and: dropped off*before half 
ead and; if' by. chance: seme: have-at». 
ite maturity, they: are good for 
Bt ag wator ¥; and’ void of flavour. 
mesa (frem-generalsto parti-. 

“Obaty-bouse 3 few miles from 
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Paris, in onc of the most pieturesque 


vear, did not produce above 50 this 


‘Fhe Polytechnie Scheol is again risen 
from its ashes. Muny of the professers, 
and all the-pupils of the-old-Polytechnie 
School, were, itis said, inctvabile Be- 
napartists, We sce with pleasure the 
names’ of several distinguished literary 
scientific men as ; but, ae 
these lists may be regarded as real ther- 
moimetcrs of opinion, the cireuntstanees 
would argue, that the greater proper 
tion of the learned is not friendly to-the 
new order of things; for, on @ compas 
risen of the persons of superior talent, 
retained or re-elected, witli these ex- 
cluded, the balance is greatly against 
the present government. 

At a recent sitting of the first class of 
the Institute, WE. Rochon presented’ to 
the class an objeet glass of Dolland’s, 
four inches in diameter, which had been 
broken in pieces and repaired by hinn 
It was @ triple achromatic ene, of the 
lenses of crown glass, was broken inte: 
a-erent number of pieces, and seme of 
thenr lost, the other remained whole; 
the leas of flint glass was: composed of 
twenty-two triangular segments, of di 
ferent sizes, termmating near the-eentir. 
These segments were carefully ad- 
justed’ ow the-whole crown lens; anda. 
new lens of crown glass made te re-place: 
the one of which the: pieces were: lost, 
tle three glasses were cemented’ to- 
gether with oil of turpentine, as-welf to 
diminish the inevitable irregularities of 
the adjustment of the broken lens, as te- 
maintain them in their position. Ex- 
periments have-been made witli the glass: 
tlius: repaired, and singular to relate, 
imeven the finest observations, as atest 
of the: success; it did not-reffect a dou- 
ble image; from whenceit is apparent, 
that in cases where the loss of an object= 
glxss cannot bicrrepaired by a newrone, 
it may be -wortlr the while to essay’ witat’ 
may be done-with’ the old broken one; 
the successful experiment of MM, —— 
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being in proof that such a step is 
ctical. : 

The Royal Institute of France, which 
was heretofore all harmony, and boasted 
that in its composition self-love was 
unknown, cannot now, alas! boast of 
either; and, if the sacred proverb—that 
a house divided against itsclf cannot 
stand—hold universally true, the In- 
stitute approaches another dissolution. 
—~At the usual weekly sittings, without 
any previous notice, the secretary pulls 
out of his pocket the list of five or six 
persons nominated by Government, 
whose creatures are all in their place.— 
It is in vain that a free and unbiassed 
member, who sees only in the Institute 
a body consecrated to the advancement 
of learning, raises his voice to declare 
euch suffrages unworthy of them.— 
Heretofore strangers were freely ad- 
mitted to the sittings of the Institute ; 
at present the Presidents and Vice-Pre- 
sidents suffer none to be admitted who 
cannot produce some testimony of an 
entire conformity of political principles 
to the present order of things ; in conse- 
quence, several English of distinction 
have been unable to attend the sittings. 

The stamp-duty on pamphlets has 
been so fatal to literature, that the Ma- 
—-— Encyclopedique, the Mercure 

tranger, the Annales de Chimie, the 
Journal de Physique, the Journal de 
Pharmacie, the Journal General de Me- 
dicine, the Journal des Arts et Manu- 
factures, the Journal d’ Agriculture, and 
in fact nearly all the Monthly Journals, 
have been obliged to be suspended on 
account of it. It is indeed a most 
sweeping tax ;—cvery prospectus, every 
shop-bill, every circular letter of a trades- 
man, every bill of “ lodgings to Ict”, 
pays tribute to Government. 

UNITED STATES. 

On the 6th of June, 1816, the Bible 
Society of Massachusetis made their 
annual report. <A larger number of 
Bibles have been distributed by them 
—s the last than any former year, 

iz, 186 large Bibles, 2475 common 
Bibles, and 556 Testaments; in the 
whole 3217. Of this number, 700 have 
been committed to missionaries, tu be 
distributed. in the Western states, the 
remainder have been distributed chiefly 
within the limits of the commonwealth, 
through the agency of the ministers of 
religion. 

Judge Cooper, of Pennsylvania, has 
written a work entitled, Some Informa- 
tion concerning Gas Lights; with six 


plates of the dicropt pachinery bitherip 
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employed in producing the fas, 
on a large scale for cities, or in 
way for manufactories, theatres, oN 
mestic purposes. 

Mr. Daniev Raping, of Washington 
City, has published an Essay on Natu. 
ralization and Allegiance. ‘This Work 
is attributed to John F, Pamoulin, em, 
of that city, and maintains the right of 
my S 

r. FIELDING Lucas, of Baltimor 
has published No. 1. of Shetek 
American Orators. 

‘The city council of Baltimore have 
recommended the use of carbaretted 
hydrogen gas for lighting the streets of 
that city. 

A steam-frigate has been launched at 
New York, three hundred feet ip 
two hundred in breadth, and thirteen 
feet thick at its sides, which are com- 
posed of oak planks and cork alter. 
nately ; it carries 44 guus, four of which 
are 100-pounders, the others are from 
42 to 60. Besides which, in order to 

revent boarding, it can disch 
its assailants a hundred gallons of boil- 
ing water evcry minute. By the same 
mechanisin, likewise, 300 sabres are 
moved outside its port-holes with the 
most perfect regularity ; and, four times 
every minute, as many long spears are 
darted out with the most incredible 
force, and pulled back every time for a 
fresh emission. ; 

Mr, WitiiaM Piomer, of Epping, 
N. H. is preparing for publication, s 
History of the late War between the 
United States and Great Britain. ln 
reviewing the causes of the war, an ac- 
count will be given of the most impor- 
tant controversies and negotiations which 
have taken place between England and 
this country from the peace of 1783 to 
the war of 1812, accompanied by suck 
notices of French aggressions as sceil 
necessarily connected with the principal 
subject. Particular attention will also 


be bestowed on the effects of the war, 


on the state of parties, and the civil 
stitutions of the United States; on the 
internal condition of the country, 
commerce, arts, and manufacturers ; 
on the probable influence of the late 
contest on the future relations of the ee 
countries.” Four. Histories’ of the 
war, besides that of Mr. Plumer’ 
New-Hampshire, are advertised — 
published. Some of them with pla is 
One in Philadelphia in 4 vots.; on¢ 
New-York; one at Cayuga, state of News 
York ; apd ono ia Kentucky. 7 
| oe "REVIEH 
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« Neodia Sacra, or the Psalms of David.” 


; posed by the mest cerebrated 
Hy ard yom and sar co ; adapted to 


’ ab of the One Hundred and Fifiy 
Psalms, as uuthorized and sung in the 
wited churches of Enzland and Ireland, 
vith Hymns, Anthems, and Chorusses. 
4 by David Weyman, member of 
the Cathedral of Christ Church, St, Pa- 
trick, Dublin; for one, two, three, or four 
oices, with a figured bass for the Organ, 
or Piano-forte, 31. 108, , 
HIS work, which occupies three 
hundred and sixty-five pages, and 
fyrms a saperb folio volume, decorated 
with elegant and appropriate engra- 
vings, nade its appearance in numbers, 
was patronized by the bishops, principal 
, and nobility of Ireland, and is 
dedicated to Mrs. Peter La Zouche, of 
Bellevue. The selected melodies have 
heen chosen with care and judgment, 
sew music has been composed for many 


of the Psalms by the first composers in: 


the sister island, and no expense ap- 
ars to have been spared to render the 
poblication elegant, useful, and grati- 
fying, We do not, however, mean to 
speak in terms of unconditional com- 
mendation; Mr. Weyman must allow 
us to say, that the melodies are not 
wiformly excellent, nor the combina- 
tions always of a superior description. 
Yet, on the whole view of the under- 
taking, we are so favourably impressed, 
as to award it our praise. Many beau- 
liful traits of sweetly-solemn air, and 
ably-fabricated harmony, fill and adorn 
the pages; and the aggregate of the col- 
ection constitutes a valuable body of 
scred music. ‘The plan, or disposition 
of the parts is: the arrangement of the 
tenor and counter-tenor staves, over 
those prepared for’ the melody .and 
piano-forte; and, in the latter, to fill-up 
ny by smaller notes ; by which 


“Management, any Psalm may, at plea- 


fal be sung, either by a single voice 

; accompanied, or by as many voices 
ws there are distinct parts. 

The Work, we think, will be found of 
— utility. To organists, parish- 
be and vocal country choirs, it will 
enon acceptable; as also to 
br hg Congregations. 

» @ favorite Theme, composed and 
hetaea —_ variations for the Piano- 
Me. M lute ; by J. Monro. 2s. 

‘ #lonro has displayed a consider- 
€ of taste in his variations to 
u Known theme, Without de 

°NTRLY Mac, No, 290, 
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serting his original, he has given a liberal 
freedom to his fancy, and even happily 
contrasted with themselves the several 
parts of his own adventitious matter. 
Seraphina, as here presented to us, will 
be found tasteful and pleasing as a 
chamber-piece, and, as a piano-forte 
exercise, attractive and improving, 
“La Réjouissance,” for the Piano-forte ; 
composed by M. Wane. 1s. Gd, 

“La Réjouissance” is an agreeable * 
little exercise for the instrament for 
which it is intended, and well calculated 
to improve the juvenile finger. It is in 
two movements. The first is in com- 
mon time of four erotchets; the second 
forms a diminutive, but engaging rondo, 
in six quavers. 

“< Shine, mighty God, on Britain shine ;” @ 
national Hymn, composed by William 

Gardiner. 1s, 


Saving a few disallowed constructions 
and harmonical successions, this hymn 
is a fair specimen of Mr. Gardiner’s. 
science and correctness of ear, The 
melody is solemn, yet bold and open, 
and very well expresses the sense of 
the words. The composition is pres 
sented to us in a score for trumpets, 
drums, horns, trombones, flutes, elari- 
nets, violins, viola, and double bass; 
but when sung hy a single voice, the 
air is not to. be accompanied by the 
wind instruments, except in the latter 
two or three bars, which are harmonized 
in the way of chorus. e 
“ Wake, Maid ef Lorn;” a Song composed, 

by Dr. Juin Clarke, of Cambridge, 28. . 

his song, or ballad, the words of 
which are from Scott’s “ Lord of the 
Isles,” is composed with a degree of 
feeling and consequent expression, 
worthy of the ingenious and scientifi¢ 
musician whose name it bears. It eon- 
sists of two verses, and each verse is 
given in two measures, or movements ; 
a varicgation which at once accords 
with the sentiment of the poetry, and 
gives animation to the general effect. 


Duetto for the Harp and Piano-forte, com 
posed for, and dedicated to Miss Glover 5 
by John Dary. 58. 

This Duett is composed with fancy, 
and in the commixture of the instru- 
ments for which it is intended, displays 
an intimate knowledge of both. ‘The 

assages are not, perhaps, very new in 
themselves; but still, an effect is struck 
out, the merit of which borders on that 
of originality; and, at the least, bespeak. 
| ZZ ingenuity, 
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ingenuity, taste, and practical expe- 
tiente, It is but justice to Mr. Davy 
to add, that from the practice of this 
composition, piano-forte and harp stu- 
dents will derive equal gratification and 
improvement. : ; 

“ Do gilded Ships more safely glide.” A 
favorite Rondo, the words by Richard 
Pearson, esq. The Music aliered from 
J. Hook, esq. 18. 

We hope—for the credit of Mr. Hook, 
we hope—that these avowed alterations 
of his music are so many detcriorations; 
since the state in which it is here pre- 
sented to us, is too bad not to disgrace a 
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» Ba [Non 
much inferior master, We ha 
met with any thing so tame and ing y 
so destitute of coherence and male 
we know not, but hope never Again ig 
— in Contact with the like; neve at 
east, accompanied with 
Hook. f afd 
A Rondo for the Piano-forte, 


° . . od 
inscribed to Miss Charlotte 
Caroline Kerby. 2s. 6d. PM, by 


The subject of this Rondo isp 
if not original; the general cast of the 
coniposition is above mediocrity, espe. 


cially when considered as the com 
sition of a lady. ” 








NEW P 


BLICATIONS IN OCTOBER, 


With an HisTORICAL and CRITICAL PROEMIUM, 


—_— 


Sucu of onr readers as are occasionally 
led into an analysis of their passing sen- 
sations, have not failed to remark a sort 
of disappointment attendant on the pe- 
rusal of a dry literary catalogue. ‘There 
is nothing in the mere titles of books to 
seduce the mind into the necessary pause 
which is essential to a correct judgment 
on the character or complexion of the 
articles enumerated. A perception of this 
truth doubtless led, in the first instance, 
to the introduction of the Catalogue rai- 
sunnée, which, by insinuating, as Bays 
says, “‘the plot into the boxes,” or, 
in other words, by embodying a few 
points of information, a#rests atten- 
tion, and produces the necessary im- 
pression. ‘Though not so applicable 
to the present as the past—the new 
book as the old—we have hbcen in- 
duced to believe that a little elucidation 
of this modest kind would add greatl 
to the value of our Monthly List of New 
Publications ; and shall, therefore, in fu- 
ture throw a vivid glance or two ata few 
of the leading productions, which every 
month solicit public favour, and present 
the pure result to our readers. 
With the exception of the depart- 
‘ment of Medicine, the List of October 
is by no means fruitful in such works as 
call for especial attention. Over every 
thing noble, beneficent, and diffusive, 
the attendant consequences of war are 
marching, in the manner of the idol 
Jaggernaut, with such crushing destruc- 
tion, that even the hired worshippers 
half stifle their applauses, and the press, 
though immortal, bends beneath their 
iron tread. ‘There is evidently a pause 
in the publication ot works of conse- 
quence, and the conumerce of mind, 


like other commerce, awaits a breathing 
time. 

The two or three publications of the 
present month we are enabled to notice 
are—The Agricultural State of the Ki 
dom, Koster’s Travels in the Bran 
Chateaubriand’s Monarchy, a Tour of 
Dr. Johnson into Wales. 

By far the most important of the pub- 
lications of the last and present month, 
in every point of view, is the Report of 
the Board of Agriculture, whieh afiords 
a melancholy proof of past national de- 
lusion. The contents are already too 
well known to require a description of 
them here, forming in faet little more 
than what comnion observation had for 
some time past rendered obvious to com- 
mon sense. throughout the kingdom. 
How it came to be imagined, that any 
thing individually trae was politically 
false, we know not ; but no small part of 
the nation has acted for years on that 
presumption. However it may be with 
commerce, the agricultural state of En- 
gland, as described by agriculturists, 
clearly proves that the body politic may 
live too fast as well as the body nat 
The landed interest, during the late w# 
have literally been bribed by high aoe 
into a delusion, and now not only 


come sensible of the fact, but find that 


the amount of the said: bribery is a 
ducted back again fiom the Pere 
and essential value of their capital il 
hectic produced by the drugs of Se 
expedient, fictitious currency, and soll 
mous national expenditure, has tbat 
subsided; and the landholder finds r 
he has-been rapidly adding to the al 
mass of poverty which darkens . 


tlic land, without the selfish cousolat 
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18 J ng one lasting benefit, —one 
; isfactory result. ; 
ee sntive perusal of this Report 
think will discover to all the world, 
z a direct adoption of commercial 
at les by the landed gentlemen of 
cand has been unequivocally inju- 
The simple process of acquiring 
as much in return for as little as possible 
is not to the advantage of the landlord, 
even taking away his character of gen- 
{eman—a name which should imply 
tronage, protection, and diffusion. The 
at author of nature has manifested 
this truth by directly connecting the cul- 
tivation of the earth with the primary 
and eternal interests of society, which in 
that pursuit alone is to be contemplated 
in its elements. The lord, the working 
farmer, and the hardy labourer, do not 
stand exactly in the same relation to 
each other as the merchant, the master 
manufacturer, and the mechanic. ‘The 
ties which connect the first are infinitely 
more intimate, more operative of im- 
rtant efiect, and more directly con- 
cerned with the general weal; and that 
the errors of the landed proprietor 
are more baneful than those of any 
other order of men, the Agricultural 
Report may convince us,—Look at its 
direct recommendation of the cottage 
which he has been pulling down, and 
inferentially, of the small farm which he 
has been swallowing up, which forms 
an admirable commentary on the opi- 
nions so frequently given in this mis- 
cellany. ‘The consequence of a contrary 
practice we now see in the bankruptcy of 
grasping speculators, among both the 
receivers and payers of rents, and the 
creation of a pauperism, which, however 
noxious to all orders of the state, inevita- 
bly follows its line of gravity, and rests 
at last upon terra firma, 
‘The Travels in the Brazils, by Mr. 
Koster, appear to be the production of 
one of those respectable persons wha, 
Without assuming any thing but the 
Possession of general good sense and op- 
portunity, occasionally give the result 
f their observations to the public. 
lowever below scientific or systematic 
travellers, such as VYolney, Humboldt, 
— their utility is undeniable, be- 
hin ‘site vamally afford what, in eer- 
. Stdations, the professed man: of 
ante ne under the weight of his 
venture Sem cper raceme can ee 
Phisticated Opinions, with te ren és the 
character. hal; Ss, respect to the 
beople visited ts, and manners, of the 
> @ species of uufeserve 
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which, though occasionally puerile and 
imprudent, is in the main exceedingly 
useful. With the better order of these 
secondary books of travels we are tempt- 
ed to class the work ot Mr, Koster, 
which, as a‘picture of the Brazils since 
its politic adoption as the future seat of 
Portuguese dominion, is doubly interest- 
ing. On the incipient operation of that 
important measure he very frequently 
dilates, as also on some faint symptonts 
of a dawning liberality with respect to 
heretics and the Slave ‘Trade. There is 
likewise much curious information cori- 
cerning the native Indians; and the 
plates of costume are beautifully exc- 
cuted. This book is dedicated to the 
laureate, for the benefit of whose library, 
assistance, and revision, the author ac- 
knowledges his gratitude. 

On the work of Chateaubriand, at- 
tacked and defended as it is in the 
newspapers, little need be said here. 
Whatever rank this author may hold as 
a rhetorician, as a politician he is a mere 
declaimer,—a kind of fifth-rate Burke. 
What is to be said of a political writer 
who, avoiding every thing like calm 
and rational statement, flies off eter- 
nally into fine phrases ; who sces nothing 
in unconstitutional measures until they 
overwhelm his party—nothing in fetter- 
ing the press until it chains up himself. 
The suppression of Fouche's Letter did 
not produce a single trope: now, like 
Hudibras, bigs mouth is fall of them, and 
he rails like a defeated scold. To look 
on any of the proceedings in France 
with the sympathy of freedom, while 
her existing authorities depend on fo- 
reign support, is impossible ; otherwise 
the dismissal of a frothy leader like 
Chateaubriand would be encouraging. 
This book, however, is amusing, and 
affords some very pretty passages for 
petit-maitres ; for instance—* The first 
apostle of the French said to the King 
of the French at bis coronation, ‘ Si- 
camber, adore what thou hast despised, 
and burn what thou bast adored.” ‘Lhe 
last apostle of the French said to the last 
King of the French, ‘Son of St. Lonis, 
ascend to Heaven.’ It is im the senti- 
ment of these two addresses that the 
history of the Most Christian King 
should be meditated, and that.the ge- 
nines of the monarchy of St. Louis ts ta 
be sought.”—This is to prove the pro- 
priety of Louis XV Tf. yielding to a 
moral reaction in France, and donbtless 
it would do something towards the re- 
turn of the days of Sicambher. There is 
also a great deal more about Dagobert, 

722 Clovis, 
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Clovis, the holy oil, and other lore simi- 
larto that which the celebrated parrot 
Ver-vert picked up in the abbess’s par- 
Jour, but judiciously contrived to throw 
away the moment he saw the world, 

The appearance of the Welsh Tour of 
Dr. Johuson is one of those proofs of the 
tendency of mankind to idolatry, which 
occasionally appear in a Christian coun- 
try. Like a saintly toe-nail, or a splin- 
ter of the Holy Cross, its value will en- 
tirely depend upon the devotion of the 
votary. In truth itis little more than a 
collection of current memoranda, which 
possess interest only as having been 
written by Johnson, whose name will 
doubtless carry them into the libraries 
of the curious, there to repose in proof 
of that name-worship, which is res- 
pectable just as long as it falls short 
of a neglect of the thing. Saints are 
not to be reverenced to the exclusion of 
that which renders them so—good 
works! 

ee. coe 

AGRICULTURE. 
HE Agricultural State of the Kingdom 
in February, March, and April, 1816; 
being the Substance of the Replies to a 
Circular Letter sent by the Board of Agri- 
culture to every Part of the Kingdom; 

published by the Board. 8vo. 9s. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

A Catalogue of Books, with their Sizes 
and Prices; containing the Books that 
have been published, and those altered in 
Size or Price, since the Longon Catalogue 
of Books, 1814, to September 1816. &vo. 
is, 3d, 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Dr. Lettsom, with a Selection 
from his Correspondence with the Literati 
of this and Foreign Countries ; by T. J. Pet- 
tigrew, F.L.S. &c. 6s. 

DRAMA. 

Caractacus, a new Tragedy; with pre- 
cious Remarks on English ‘Tragedy : in- 
cluding a blank-verse Gamut and Struc- 
ture, Theatrical Committees, Managers, 
and Players; by Wm. Monney. 4s. 

EDUCATION, | 

Souter’s Complete Set of Arithmetical 
Tables ; containing, besides those usual] 
given, three New Tables, viz. one of Addi- 
tion, one of Subtraction, and one of Divi- 
sion ; printed on both sides of a large 8vo; 
card, 4d.—or on one side of a large 4to, 
card, 6d. | 

x te ARTS. 

cturesque Delineations of the Southern 
Coast of England. Part VIII. imperial 
paper 18s. royal paper 12s. 

ortraits of celebrated Painters; b 
John Corner’ Part III. 4to. 10s. 6d, 


, swroyal 4to, 18s.—India proofs, 41. 1s, 


[Nov, 1, 
HORTICULTURE, 


Pomona Britannica ; by George Brook, 
shaw, esq. Part IV. and “ 

1], 1s. ah. Vs royal 
iia te 2 Piers) 

Speech in the Case Connaghton y, Diy 
for Seduction ; by Chas. Philli 
rister-at-law. 6d. so Aare 

A Catalogue of Law Book 
Chas. Hunter, late Reed and tenes 

A Compendions Abstract of the Puble 
Acts passed Anno 1816, with Connment, 
Notes, and a copious Index ; by Thoma 
Walter Williams, esq. of the Luner T 
editor of the Quarto Digest of the Statue 
Law, Williams's Justice, &c. 12mo, 3, 

MEDICINE. 

Observations on the dangerous Ten. 
dency of Dr. Kinglake’s Hypothesis re. 
specting the Use of Cold Water in Gonty 
and Rheumatic Affections, illustrated with 
a Case, in reply to a Letter addressed to 
the Author by Dr. Kinglake in the London 
Medical and Physical Journal; by Wn. 
Norman, member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 8vo. 

Medical Suggestions for the Treatment 
of Dysentery, Intermittent and Remittent 
Fevers; by Edward Sigismond Somers, 
M.D. &c. 128. 

Observations on the Symptoms and 
Treatment of the diseased Spine, previous 
to the Period of Incurvation, with Re- 
marks on the consequent Palsy ; by Thos. 
Copland, F.R.C.S. and Assistant Sargeon 
to Westminster Dispensary. 8v0. 6s. 

An Experimental Inquiry into the Ne 
ture, Cause, and Varieties of the Arterial 
Pulse, and such certain other Properties 
of the larger Arteries in Animals with 
warm Blood; by Caleb Hillier Parry, 
M.D. 8s. , 

A Narrative of a Journey to London ia 
1814, or a Parallel of the English and 
French Surgery: preceded by some Ob- 
servations on the London Hospitals; by 
Philibert Joseph Roux, doctor in Surgery, 
member of the Legion of Hononr, &c. &¢ 
Translated from the French. 78. 64. : 

Medical, Geographical, and rary 
tural Report of a Committee appointed by 
the Madras Government to mquire into 
the Causes of the Epidemic Fever, ¥ 

prevailed in the Provinces of Coimbatore, 
Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnivelly, during 
the Years 1809, 1810, and 1811, of ¥ 
Dr. W. Ainslie was president, Mr. ® 
Smith second member, and Dr. M. re 
third member: illustrated by a ™4P 
where the Fever prevailed. 8v0. von 
An Essay upon the Spontaneous M.D 
tion of the Foetus; by John Kelly, 34.0% 
8vo. 3s. ia , : - Arteries 
. A Treatise on the Diseases of ont 
and Veins, containing the Pathology 
Treatment of Aneurisms and pedo 
Arteries; by Jos. Hodgson, member 


Royal College of Surgeons. mM i 
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iry into the poe of —_ 
a repai iuries of the Intestines ; by 
are ets, F.R.S. surgeon to St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and to the Loudon In- 


, 1055. 
Me ratical [Illustrations of Typhus, and 
other Febrile Diseases 5 by J. Armstrong, 
MD. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. — 

A Diary of a Journey info North 
Wales; by the late Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. from the original Manuscript in his 
owa hand-writing: together with a fac- 
simile of a part of the Manuscript, with 
wlustrative Notes; by R. Duppa, L.L.B. 9s, 

Complete Time Tables, exhibiting at 
ene View the number of Days, from any 
particular Date exclusively, to every sub- 
sequent Date inclusively, upon a new 
plan, designed to save Time and Labour ; 
by J. G. Pohiman, esq. of Audit-office. 5s. 

The Dyer’s Guide, being an Introduc- 
tion to the Art of dying Linen, Cotton, 
Silk, Wool, Silk and Muslin Dresses, Fur- 
niture, &c. &c.; with directions for Ca- 
lendering, Glazing, and Framing the va- 
riows Species; with an Appendix of Obser- 
vations, Chemical and Explanatory, essen- 
tial to the proper and scientific Know- 
ledge of the Art, according to modern 
Practice; by Thos, Packer, dyer. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

Walks through London, including West- 
minster and the Borough of Southwark, 
with the surrounding Suburbs ; describing 
every thing worthy of observation ia the 
public buildings, places of entertainment, 
exhibitions, commercial ang literary insti- 
tutions, &c, down to the present Period, 
and forming a complete Guide to the Bri- 
tsh Metropolis; by David Hughson, 
LL.D. Nos. 1 and 2. ¢s. 6d. each. 

Ry “ay of Science and the Arts. 

OL, 7s. 6d. 

The Experienced Butcher : showing the 
respectability and usefulness of his Calling, 
the Religious Considerations arising from 
i, the Laws relating to it, and various 
profitable Suggestions for the rightly ear- 
rylng of iton: designed not only for the 
Use of Butchers, but also for Families and 

eadersin general. -i2mo. 6s. 

Sketches of India, or Observations de- 
scriptive of the Scenery, &c. in Bengal: 
ao India in the Years 1811, 12, 13, 

14: together with notes on the Cape 
dened Hope, and St. Helena ; written at 
Api tein “ty ea March, and 

the Magnetiser’s Magazine, and Annals 
= None ; by Francis Cor- 

Stenography, or the Art of Short-hand 
Perfected. 18mo. 9s, 6d. eter © 

‘norama of Paris, 32mo. 7s. 

t India Register for 1816. 7s. 6d. 
Register for i815. 16s, - ° 
p acer PHILOSOPHY, 
; + Hnental Outlines for a new Theory. 
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of Colours, Light, and Vision : with. criti. 
cal Remarks on Sir Isaac Newtou’s.Opi- 
nions, and some new Experiments on Rae 
diant Caloric; by Joseph Reade, M.D. 
annual president of the Royal Physical 
and member of the Royal Medical Socie. 
ties of Edinburgh, &c, Vol. I. 8vo. 

‘Transactions of the Geological Society, 
illustrated by a Volame containing nume- 
rous Plates and Maps, most of them co- 
loured. 3 vols. 4to. 3l. 13s. 6d, 

2 hy ehh SCLENCE. 

autical Astronomy by Night, compre. 
hendiog practical Diseotions for iment 
and observing the principal Fixed Stars 
visible in the Northern Hemisphere: to 
which is prefixed, a short Account of 
most interesting Phenomena in the Science 
of Astronomy ; the whole illustrated by 
several Engravings ; intended chiefly for 
the Use of the Royal Navy, and calcuiated 
to render more familiar the Knowledge 
of the Stars, and the Practice of observi 
by them; by Wm. Edw. Parry, lieut. in the 
Royal Navy. 4to. 10s, 6d, 

NOVELS. 

Strathallan, a Novel; hy Miss Lefanu, 
4 vols. i1zmo, 11. 4s. 

The Naiad, a Tale. Svo. 4s. 

Claudine, or Pertinacity; a Novel. 3 
vols. 12mo. 156. 

Villasantelle, or the Curious Imperti- 
nent: a Romance ; by Cath. Selden, au- 
thor of the English Nun, &c, 6s. 

POETRY. 

Nautic Hours. 5s. 

Amyntor and Adelaide, or a Tale of 
Life : a Romance of Poetry, in three Can. 
tos; by Chas Masterton. 12mo, 

Emigration, or England and Paris. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Garland for the Grave of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan ; by C. Phillips, esq. bare 
rister-at-law. 1s. 6d. 

Melancholy Hours, a collection of Mise 
cellaneons Poems, 6s. 

The Naiad’s Wreath; by Mrs, M‘Mul- 
Ian. vo. 5s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Remarks occasioned by the Notes and 
Observations of a Magistrate of the Conn- 
ty-of Middlesex upon the Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken before a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons, to enquire into the 
State of the Police of the Metropolis ; 
by a real Lover of the Country. 2s. 6d. _ 

A Sketch of the British Fur Trade of 
North America, with Observations relative 
to the North-west Company at Mont- 
real ; by the Earl of Selkirk, 4s. 6d. 

The whole four Trials of the Thief- 
takers and ogy Confederates, now ia 
Newgate. 2s. 6d. 

England may be extricated from her 
Difficulties consistently with the Strictest 
Principles of Policy, Honour, and Justice ; 
by a Country Gentleman. 2s. 6d. 

:” Observations on onsgg ha ya = 
lin with some emar on the 
Fan bes) 8g ~~ Reports 
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Reports of Woodburn Parish, esq. chair- 
man of the Extise Board on that sub- 
ject. 2s. 
POLITICS. 

The Monarchy according to the Char- 
ter; by the Viscount de Chateaubriand, 
Reer of France, &c. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 

THEOLOGY. 

Faith and Works contrasted and recon- 
ciled, in six Letters to a Christian Friend : 
containing Remarks on a late Address by 
Dr. Chalmers (of Glasgow) and other 
Sentiments as to the Doctrine of Grace: 
showing also that the Influence of the Gos- 
pel extends to all the common Transac- 
tions of Life. 2s. 

The Biblical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary 
of the Holy Scriptures : intended to facili- 
tate an Acquaintance with the Inspired 
Writings; by Wm. Jones, author of the 
History of the Waldenses. 2 vols, 8vo. 
I). 16s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. : 

The History of Lincoln, containing an 
Account of the a, Edifices, 
‘Trade, and Customs, of that Ancient City, 
an introductory Sketch of the County, &c. 
with plates. Small 8vo. 7s.—large paper, 
10s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs of Barbary. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. ' 

Picturesque Views of Public Edifices in 
Paris; by Messrs. Segard and Testard, 
aqua-tinted in imitation of the drawings 
by Mr. Rosenberg. 4to. plain, 1]. 11s. 6d. 
—or coloured, 2l. 2s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in Brazil, from Pernambuco to 
Seara, besides occasional Excursions : also 
a Voyage to Maranain ; the whole exhibit- 
ing a Picture of the state of Society, du- 
ring a Residenee of Six Years in that 
Country : illustrated by Plates of Costume; 
by Henry Koster. 1 vol. 4to. 2). 10s. 





FRENCH LITERATURE, 
Ouvrages nouveaux importés de France, par 

Bossange et Masson, 14, Great Marlbo- 

rough-sireet. 

Mémoires particnliers, pour servir a 
Phistoire de la fin du regne de Louis XVI. ; 
par Bertrand Moleville. 2 vols. 8vo. Pa- 
ris, 1516. 11. 

Histoire de France pendant les guerres 
dé Religion ; par Lacretelle. 4 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1816. 21 

Mémoires pour servir 4 Histoire ecclé- 
siastique, pendant le i8eme. siécle. 2d edit. 
4 vols. 8vo. 21. 10s. 

Précis de la vie Publique du Duc 
@Otrante. 8vo. Londres, 1816. gs. 

De la Monarchie selon la Charte; par 
le Vicomte de Chateaubriand. ‘svo. Lon- 
dres, 1816. 6s. 

Considérations Morales sur les Finances; 
par le Duc de Lévis. 8vo. Paris, 1816, 5s. 

Histoire de la Philosophie moderne, de- 
puis la renaissance des Lettres “jusqu’a 


Kant: précédée @ 
sophie sudhdnes, soon Te 2 Pi 
XIV. Siécle; par Jean Gotti ™ 
7 vols. 8vo. Pari tlie Bi, 

vol 8vo. Paris, 1816. 3h. 165, 

istoire critique et Militai 
pagnes de la Révolution wrdm Can. 
le petting de Jomini, 94 ‘4: 
accompagnée d’un Atlas Militai 
8vo. Bate 1816. 2. oe t veh, 
et ouvrage fait suite i 
Grandes opérations Militabes pec 
a auteur, et traite des 
e Bonaparte en Itali 

le Rin. Halle; et de Morea 

Lycée, ou cours de Littérature, ancieme 
et moderne; par La Harpe, pm ory 
augmentée. 15 vols, 8vo. Paris, 1816, 7, 

CEuvres complettes de M Lien, 
précédées: de Ja vie de Pautear, 6 vol, 
8vo. Paris, 1816. 31. 

(Envres complettes de Jean Racine, avec 
le commentaire de La Harpe, et augmen. 
tées de plusieurs morceaux inédits ou peu 
connus. 7 vols. 8vo. figures, Paris 1816, 3, 

Lecons de Géologie, données au Collet 
de Franee; par’ Delamétherie, 3 vols, 
8vo. Paris, 1816. 11. 10s, 

Exercises dn calcul intégral, par La 
Grange, contenant les diverses Méthodes 
pour la Construction des Tables Ellip- 
tiques. 4to. Paris, 1816. 16s, 

Supplement a la Théorie analytique des 
probabilités, par La Place. 4to. Paris, 
1816. 3s. , 

Les apologistes involontaires, ou la Reli- 
gion chrétienne pronvée et défendue par 
les écrits des philosophes. 12mo. Pans, 
1816. 4s. 

Quinze jours 4 Londres, 4 la fin de 
1815. 8vo. Paris, 1816. 53s. | 

Manuel du Voyageur en Suisse, par 
Ebel, orné de planches et de cartes. 12me. 
Paris, 1816. 14s. 

Itinéraire du Royaume de France, ome 
d’une carte. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 12s. 

Beautés de l’Histoire d'Italie, ou abrégé 
des avnales Italiennes, par Giraud. 2 vols, 
12mo. figures, Paris 1816. 108. 

Beautés de Histoire de Portugal; pat 
Durdent. 12mo. figures, Paris, 1816. 19 

Lancelot Montagu, ou le résultat des 
Connes Fortunes, par la Comtesse de Ma- 
larme. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1816. 10. 

Guillaume Penn, ou les premiers Co 
lons de Ja Pensylvanie, pat Mad. a 
lemy Hadot. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1816.1 : 

Cécile, ou Pélevé de la Pitié, pat © 
Comtesse de Choiseul-Meuse. 2 V° 
12mo, Paris, 1816. ° 8s. : 4 

Les Chateanx Suisses, anciennes “4 
dotes et Chroniques, par Mad. de Mon 
lieu. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris, 1810. ll 

Lucien de Murcy, ou le jeune homn 
@anjourd’hui. - 2 vols. 12mo, Par 
1816. 7s. : - 

Collection des Costnmes dessinés + om 
Nature, par Carle Vernet, et §r@¥ P 


Debucourt, fol. Seme, liv. MONTHLY 
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ONTHLY REPORT OF DISEASES rn N, 
M From September 24, to October ; 4, a. LONDON; 
a 


HERE is no class of disorders more distressing than these artsi 
mercury administered for complaints supposed to be rant en ae yap of 
mineral vary in different constitutions, as will be seén by the two snbjoined oat Ee 
fipst of them is generally curable by bleeding ; the other with difficult relieved b The 
plan of treatment yet Eocaneneds and often quite incurable. y ved by any 
I was desired to see, as an 0 ject of charity, a poo pt 2 
and supposed to be dying; that opinion wa i wlll yeaa A his bed, 
attendance upon him. I found him labouring under hectic fever, colli roma e aa 
rations, worn down by long continued discharge from several extensive yea herd 
ulcerations of the face, forehead, and hairy scalp. A portion of his mg was oe etid 
a rapidly encreasing phagedenic ulcer had eroded a part of his li troyeds 
which had given way, and had evacuated a pint of we to the oe " 
standers; he had also an ulcer on the arm, similar in appearance to that upon he 
face. It appeared on enquiry, this man had been kept under the influence of mercn 
for the space of five months, from erroneous notions, as I conceived, of the po cdg. 
a former complaint—and the ulcerations broke out, after the constitution had 
been really exhausted, by the effects of the remedy. I had no hesitation in ascribi 
the symptoms to their proper source, and as confidently promised th ng 
patievt, in spite of the melancholy presages of my mee tt e recovery of the 
Notwithstanding the debility of the patient was so great, as to make the proposal of. 
bleeding alarming to him, his confidence enabled him to submit, and I phan a pi b 
of blood to be immediately taken from the arm; it bore strong appearances of 5 ad 
mation, and was followed by manifest relief. Before my next visit he was stro 
the ulcers had assumed a healthier appearance, and were less painful. In short bleed. 
ing was had recourse to at intervals, for the space of three months, at the ‘end of 
which time not a vestige of ulceration remained, The inward medicine employed 
aa sores hah 3 j a sopmaeten to the sores was composed of sulphate of zinc, 
| toa pint of cold a apis calaminaris, in the proportion of one scruple of each, 
The next case is of th igi : : 
miare, OF this specie mere origin, though of a more painful and formidable 
se 5, sorry to say, I have frequent examples in my prac- 
tice; but I cannot present a more complete specimen than from. a letter of A 
a from a country correspondent, now before me, the words of which I t aceite 
About ten years ago I had an ul : : ——~ 
nth met g cer which formed on my upper lip, and spread itself 
mathe bash my month to my throat, which continued ulcerated for some months ; I 
. os pain in my side and loins, and a breaking out all over my body, with 
spots of a violet colour. I applied yy 
said he bel | pplied to two gentlemen of the faculty, ole of whom 
sill, an pit it to be a venereal affection, and prescribed mercury to be taken im 
haat rubbed into my thighs ; in about a fortniglit the spots disappeared, and the 
ml reer About four months after, I had violent pains in my arms ‘and legs, 
ea ad continued the medicine for more than six weeks,) and hard swellings 
er on one of my shin bones, I applied to another of the faculty, who again re- 
were chiely conned a ion, Mee a gave a temporary relief; they acs vetsiand but 
4 -d to my head, [ ti : : 4e 
ae gern making pol change ; I took it Nery - ville a6 ni ni fen a 
bulk is time I tried sea-bathing and the Buxton baths, the latter ive me cola 
cae ; relief fora time, In the summer of 1810; I again took the soltstion of nffr 
subsided enty drops three times a-day, and in a few weeks the pain in my head eutirely 
health fo and I continued perfectly free from them, and’ enjoyed a good state of 
usty, at than two years, my strength regularly ericreascd, er I became rather 
ferent parte af fe ye oe? t Sumilar pain came in my head aid small lumps rose in difp 
titans § of it, it settled into one side of my under jaw, a salivation was again tried 
side o a elect. I suffered greatly tor two months, when a shell came off the out- 
head. i. ane and the pain ceased there, yet still continued in different parts of my 
ft arm, oo to take the solution at times; in November 1814, it began im my 
Sh Ge wee’ a the shoulder‘and elbow; I then applied to a fourth medical gentle- 
laken, ne tro that the pains proceeded from the quantity of mercury 
daring this time ae the decoction of woods, which I took at times, for six mouths; 
@ free part from m hic, legs and thighs were attacked with the pains, and f had not 
lump formed on * lips to my toes, nor from my- shoulders to.my finger-ends, and a 
is sitnati each of my thighs. I was ordered-to the sea-nir, but all to no purpose. 
is arced n Lhave dragged a most miserable-existence ; I get very little sleep bat 
Petite is tolesabi s me by opiates ; I have no cough nor any internal pain, aud my ap- 
= weak.” bly good; and Iam able te walk about a littie, though my linibs are 
‘orth Cr i Joun WAwt, | 
eacent, Bedford Square, Late Surgeon to the Noriueru Dispensary. 
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REPORT OF CHEMISTRY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 
—<_—— 


N R, J. T. Topp has communicated to the Royal Society some obseryati 


the Torpedo of the Cape of Good Hope, from which he draws the followings 
eJusions :— 


1. That the electrical discharge of this animal is in every respect a y 
ing dependant on the life of the animal, and having a relation to the 
to the degree of perfection of structure of the electrical organs. 

2. That the action of the electrical organs is perfectly voluntary. 

3. That frequent action of the electrical organs is injurious to the life of the animal: 
and, if continued, deprives the animal of it. Is this only an instance of a law common 
to all animals, that by long continved voluntary action they are deprived of |ife? 
Whence is the cause of the rapidity with which it takes place im this instance? Oy 8 
it owing to the reaction of the shock on the animal? 

4. That those animals, in which the nerves of the electrical organs are intersected, 
lose the power of communicating the shock, but appear more vivactous, and live longer 
than those in which this change has not been produced, and in which this power is 
exerted. Is the loss of the power of communicating the sheek to be attributed to the 
loss of voluntary power over the organ? Does this fact bear any analogy to the effects 
produced by castration in animals? | 

5. That the possession of one organ only is sufficient to produce the shock. 

6. That the perfect state of all the nerves of the electrical organs is not necessary te 
produce the shock. 

And 7, From the whole it may be concluded, that a more intimate relation exists 
between the nervous system and electrical organs of the torpedo, both as to structure 
and functions, than between the same and any orgaus of any animal with which we are 
acquainted. And this is particularly shown, ist. By the large proportion of nerves 
supplied to the clectrical organs ; and 2d, By the relation of the action of the electrical 
organs to the life of the animal, and vice versa. 

In the Journal of Science and Art, published at Florence, the Marquis Ridolfi has 
given a new process for purifying platina. He first separates from the crude platina 
some of the extraneous substances usually mixed with it, and washes the remainder 
with nitro-muriatic acid diluted with four times its weight of water. He then melts 
it with half its weight of pure lead, throws it into cold water, and thus obtains aralloy, 
which he pulverizes, mixes with an equal portign of snlphur, and throws into a white 
hot Hessian crucible ; covers the crucible instantly, and keeps it in an intense heat for 
ten minutes. When cold, a brittle metallic button, composed of platina, lead, and 
sulphur, is found beneath the scoria. This button he fuses with a small addition of 
lead : the sulphur separates itself with fresh scoria, and there remains only an alloy of 

latina and lead. This alloy he heats to whiteness, and in that state beats it with a hot 
ammer on a hot anvil, which forces out the lead in fasion. If the alloy be not a white 


heat when beat, it will break. The platina thus obtained is ductile, malleable, and a 
tenacious as that obtained from the ammoniacal muriate. 


ital action, be. 
degree of life ang 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
ie teen 

PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. Sept. 97. Oct. 25. 
Cocoa, WestIndia . 3S 5 0 to 410 0 3 5 0 to 410 0 perewt 
Coffee, W. India, ordinary 213 0 — 3 6 0 213 0 — 3 6 0 ditto. 
— yfme . 410 0 — 510 0 410 0 — 5 0 O ditto, 
———,Mocha . 615 U— 700 615 0 — 7 0 O ditto, 
Cotton, W.I.common 0 1 5 — 0 1 7 01 5— 0 1 6 perl 

» Demerara . 0110— 0 ¢ 0 0o19— 0111 ditto. 
Currants . © #£00— 410 0 400— 410 Ope 
Figs, Turkey © 2160~— 300 216 0 —. 3 0 0 ditto, 
lax,Riga . .« © 9 O— 000 60 0 0 — 62 0 Oper tom 
Hemp, Riga Rhine 48 90 0— 000 43 0 0 — 0 0 0 ditto. 
Hops, new, Pockets 1212 0 —1616 0 1111 0 — 18 18. Opercele 
——, ——, Bags «5 «866 6 O — 1111 0 1010 0 — 1414 0 Mille. 
Iron, British, Bars 110 0— 00 0 11 0 O— 0 0 Opertom 
—* » Pigs . 719 O0— 8 0 O 710 0 — & O 0 ditto 
Oi,sllad .  . 1500-1600 15 0 O—16 0 Opera 
>? Galipoli . . 75 00-000 75 00— 0 0 Opa 
ags, Hamburgh =. 22 4 0— 0 0 0 240— 0 0 Opere 

» bloom or jar,new6 2 O— 0 a 0 60 0—- 00 0 di 
ce, Carolina,new . 00 0 0 0 0 000m 00 0 i 
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i - o188 O— 100 0 18 —_ 
Bic, East India 00 — 1 3.0, 2 9% wate ee 
Sik, Cuma ei 1 3 O perlb, 
w Bengal, skein» 0 9 O— 015 O 09 0— 615 O1aue 
fies, Cinnamon «6» «©2010 O — O11 O 010 O— O11 0 ditto, 
—, Cloves o « © $ 0— 03 8 03s Oo Q 3 8 ditto, 
_—, Nutmegs + O 4 2— 061 042— 06 1 die 
—, ee ae ae ont See Sam 
@pirits, Brandy, Cognac —_ 6 —_':@ 9: oman 
— ~_ HollandsO 2 8— 0 3 4 030—0 8 enn” 
_—~, Rum, Jamaica O08 3 2— 0 4 2 03 6— 0-46 dete 
Sugar, Jamaica, brown 3 8 O— 310 O $10 0 — 311 Operewt, 
-_-——") fine . + O O— 4 6 O 400— 4 6. 0 ditto. 
—,EstInda . 113 O— 3 0 0 112 0 — 3 0 O ditto, 
—,lump,fne . 514 0— 610 0 514 0— 610 O ditto, 
Tallow, town-melted 216 0— 0 0 0 218 0— 0 O VO ditto, 
—, Russia, yellow 000— 00 90 $138 6 = @-O-8 ditto. 
Tea, Bohea iw . Ore*ta CS 7 0 26— 0 2 7 perth, 
—,Hyson, fine »«. 9 5 1— O 5 6 051— 0 5 6 ditto: 

" Wine, Madeira,old . 90 0 0 —120 U O 909 0 O0—120 O Oper pipe, 
~—,Portold . 120 0 O—125 0 0 120 0 O—125 0 O ditto. 
—,Sherry +. 110 0 O—190 0 0 110 0 O—120 O Oper butt. 

Premiums of Insurance at New Lloyd’s Coffee House.—Guernsey or Jersey, 14 ¢.— 
Cork, Dublin, or Belfast, 1g a 13.— Hambro’, 15s. — Madeira, 20s,—Jamaica, 40s. 
—Newfoundland, 25s.—Southern Fishery, out and heme, —I. 

Course of Exchange, Oct. 25.—Amsterdam, 41 8 B 2U.—Hamburgh, 37 6 2} U.— 


Paris, 25 80.—Leghorn, 451.—Lisbon, 543.—Dublin, 114 per cent. 
At Messrs. Wolfe aud Edmonds’ Canal Ottice, Change Alley, Cornhill; Grand Junction 
Caxat shares sell for 1101.—Grand Union, 30!.—Leicestershire and Northamptonshire 


Union, 701.—Lancaster, 171. 10s.—Worcester and Birmingham, 251.—Leeds and Li- 


verpoo 


|, 2301.—London Dock, 641. per share.—West India, 144].—East India, 13641, 


—East London Water-Wonrks, 59]. 10s.—West Middlesex, 22l. 10s.—London Institu- 
tion, 401—Surry, 91. 10s.—Russell, 141,—Imperial Insurance OF fice, 481,—Albion, 


4l—Gas Ligut Company, 411. 


Gold in bars 31. 18s. 6d. per oz.—New doubloons Sl, 14s.—Silver in bars 4s, 113d, 
The 3 per cent, con. on the 24th, were 613; 5 per cents. Navy, 93}. 


— 


ApHabeticaL List of Bankruptcies and DiviDENDS, announced between the 
20th of Sept. and the 20th of Oct. 1816, extracted from the London Gazettes. 


BANKRUPTCIES, [This Month 137.] 


aes 
(The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses.) 


Are * Soseohem court road, fadier. (Timbrill 
Annett RR. Fence, Northumberlai 
rhetd bing ‘A ee trland, agent. (Burn and 
Arundell G, Totnefs, Devonfhire, brewer { Jones 
, . at — L. 
Anfeil W. Wantage, Berkfhire, tanner. (habhert, L. 


Ped Ui. iMeworh, Calico printer, (Stokes, L, 
- Homfey Breton, Huldernefs, York, 1tarmer. 
a...” Bridlington 
ury W. Birmin ! 
fame #2 mingham, engraver. 
_manufaQurer ( Tilbury, lond 
— Cc. w, Birmingham, pre Ag wT 
J. Kington upon Hull, mafter mariver. 


Benton J, Exeter, broker 
Bealey Little Lever, en er an 


Duckworth, Manchefer 


(Platt, £. 


( Froft 


Broke. } Bellingden 
. Bucks, dealer. ( 
Bright J. Hay, Brecon, same hy eae (Conftable, L. 


W. Jeand G. Aunton 

a. manufacturers, io 

a Huddersfield, bookfeiler,  (Battye, L, 
J. Mancheter, tinen draper, ‘ 


T. Bri 
Burke J Be men engine maker, 


8nd €0. Jong 

1 Ae be ‘don 

{Peter 
Serthen P, G, Kofter 


bu 
Botuck | fuare, merchants. (Bennetts 


* NUBG4: on : : 
metarttd 6 london » Warwickthire, in keeper. 


~— TT. Brittol, woo! factor. 
' + Liverpool, fail maker, 


(Hurd, london 
treet, Cheifea, merc hant. 


(Tay- 


“and 5. Wiikiny Taverham, Norfolk, paper 


(Clarke and co. L. 


Lancathire, paper manufa@urer. 


Yorkhiire, 


( Willis and cy, L. 
(Ailifton 
Oakley Fields, Lambeth, gut fpinner. 
. and T. Harrifon, Crofs freet, Fins- 
(Long 


(Price and Williams, Le 
(Chefter, loncon 


ia Bodul, and J, Bods). Nottingham, hat ma- 


Owradurey 
Bors Sus 4 Se ( Berritige, L. 
Bird joe and, thip builcer, c 
Coox eat Feet, Bethnal Greep. Te a 
Cavper J, sacneter ween vidtualler, smith, be 
Monr ’ 1D dealer. er; hes 
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(aArgill 





Chefter R. Much Wenlock, linen draper, (Tarrant 
and co. london 

Crof: W. Leeda, merchant. (Evans, london 

Cottrill J. Birmingham, filverfmith. (Holme, L. 


Coward H. Prefton, Northumberland, common brewer. 


(Cardall, london 


Chapman J. Goodman's Fields, merchant, (Noy and 
Hardiione 
Carne H. Auftin F “ars, infurance broker. (Woodhoufe 


Cecil J., T- Mennifons )- Benton, and M. Depniton, Livese 
pool, merchants. (Clarke and Richards, Ly 
Collifon }. Chorley, Lancathire, thip keeper. (Windle, Le 
Cordingiey J. and F. Brown, Lawrence lane, warechouls- 

- jnen. (Cartwright 


Dodman J. Ducking, Norfolk, grocer. (Willis, Le 

Deane D. Liverpool, printer. (Adlington, L. 

Dyfon £, Old Change, innkeper. (Wet 

Dormand G. North Shiclds, Northumberland, grocers 
(Robinfon, londoa 

Fidlin W. Mancheter, cotton merchant. (Hiflo 

Field T. and J, Du Vivier, Hull, merchants. Longdiil 
and Butrerfill, london 

Francis D. P. Malven, Effex, merchant, (Downs, L. 


Grover J. Haftings, linen draper, (Wiltthire and Boitoa.Le 


Gadsby J. Nottingharas baker. . 
Granth; acamane, Yorkthire, bea@t jobber. (Lungdill 


and co, L. 


. ] t f + 


Green E, Dartford, Kent, linen draper. 
Gray }.'B. Sandwichs Kent, tailor. (Loedingtun ané 


Grinfea ane J. Lenham, Horfham, bankers, 
Giningnam #. jun. Corfe Cattle, Dorfetiire, grostts 

t owden, london Castingtee. Es 
Hopper’ Fe cprostiey, Yurkthire. merchant 
Hammond G. Maunby, Yorkshire, tallow chandigr. (Still 
and co. Jondon (Alexander, be 


Hill E. G. Shepton Mallet, innkeepers (Acting 
(Burd 
and co. london 
hiwophrys A, Worcetter, merchaat. 
brys As SA ldswe 
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Moldfworth W. Bradford, and J. Holdfworth, Morley, 


Yorkthire, watch makers. (Battye, L. 
Hedley T. Newcafic upon Tyne, merchant. 
aud Wilkes, L. 4 
Hudfon J. Oxford Greet, tobacconift, (Hugh 
acobds S. Manchefter, clothes dealer. (Hurd and co. Le 
ofeph J. Plymouth Dock, filverfmith. (Drake and co, Le 
eflop os: Dewsbury, aud W. —" Martha, York. 
(Fi ry, Le 


( Atkin fon 


thire, card makers. 


Jatkfon R. M. Tokenboufe Yard, merchant. (Lamb 
and co. london 
afon §. Eaft India Chambers, Leadenhall @rcet, mer- 
chant. (Crowder 


Joyce R. and J. ‘Twycrofe, Leicefterthire, innkeeperse 
(Burgoyne, london. 


Kilmer W. and K. Dalton, York, clothiers, (Willis 
and co. london ’ 
Leman J.an¢T.C, Briftol, money fcriveners. (Visard 


and Blower, L. 
Lark H. and J. Woodhead, Effex ftreet, Strand, navy 
agents. (Neisus 
Lange J. W. Broad ftreet, merchant. 
Leigh P. Wincham, Chefhire, tanner. (Leigh and co, Le 
Luegin F. Aylesbury, drugeift,  (Pearfe and Son, L, 
Lewis T. Almely, Hereford, wool dealer, (Platt, L. 
Lagemann -" Tower ill, merchant, (Mitcnell and 
Fraac 


s 

Gomas R. Bi Monckton, York, paper manufacturer. 
(Godman, london 

Lee A. Wakefield, fadier. (Farier, london 

Luke J. Exeter, ironmonger, (Pidfley 

Montgumery J. and J. Brereton, Liverpool, merchants. 
(Atkinfon and Wild, L. 

Marfom §. Leadenhall @reet, merchant. (Nind, L- 

Myridge T. and E. King’s Lynn, Norfok, cork mauuface 
turerss (Willis and co. L, 

May W., P. Sharp, and J. Wilfon, Liverpool, upbolfterers. 
{ Windle, london 

Murch J. Brixham, Devonhire,ironmonger. (B8lake. L. 

Morton R. Lucas Greet, Commercial road, maier mariner. 
(Lawrence 

Matthews W. Liverpool merchant. (Gilffith 

Merryweather J. Sheffield, broker. (Blakelock, L. 

Meffey W. Heaton Norris, Lancashire, cotton {pinner. 

; (Milne and Parry 

Morris J. Mancheiter, hat manufacturer, (Clarke, L. 

Morton T. Filixton, Lancafhire, cotton manufacturer, 
(Milne, london 

Oldham R, Northwich, draper. (Clarke and co. L. 

Potts W. Liverpool, builder, (Atkinfon and Wilds. L. 

Percy R. Biandferdforum, Dorfet, and J. Force, Wime 
borue Minter, auctioneers. (Dean, Le 

Paimer G. Hafelbury. Somerfetthire, carrier. (Adling- 
tos and co. london " 

— — and W. H. Hodfon, Liverpool, merehante. 

r 

Parkinfon T. and R. Prefton, Lancafhire, builders. (Dixon 

and Abraham 


Parnih £. Beckingtopn, Somerfethhire, dyer. (Ede 
munds, london 


(Dann and co. 


Alphabetical List of Bankruptcies and Dividends, [Nov, } 


Poole J. Gloucefter, baker. , 


(Becke, L. 
Radford D. Canterbury, pl (Collett 
Robinfon D. Branton, Sta hire ealer. t0 co. L, 
Braikener, +, 0» doaien, a 


Rix D. Hindoivettun Norfolk, farmer, (Prefiang 
Rice —- a slaney. Ls : 

chardfon J. Liverpool, thip broker, (Makinfor, 
Rofe J. W. Bithopfgate treet, Gilk mercer “a 
Smith A. R, —~y Mincing lane, fei, 


, merchants, ( 
8 Ww. t 
mith or Hereford, farmer, (jen 


Saywell j. Macclesfield, Chethi + Kirkman 
wee freet, Cheaplide, filk enautiinie. 


ondon Gan, 
Sharples J. Blackburn, Lancafter, 


P mone ih aoe L. . 
mithyman j. B. nin 
Shirl owkeryt * Worth pati: = * 
ie and B. fe) i reet 
{Wilton , ‘ » 
Strong ®, Whitehaven, mercer. Lowton, L. 


Stabler E. Bread ftreet, Cheapfide, 


(Lamberts and co. london 4 
Smith G. Ludgate hill, haberdather, (James, 1. 
Slater J. and B. Liverpool, joiners, (Blatock, . 


Sutton W. Woolwich, baker. (Brace, london 
Tait W. Stafford, currier. (Price and co. london 
Tate M. Chaiford, Gloucefterthire, clothier, (Foie ang 
Tentall j. tayton, butcher, [Adige ante 
unta « Hayton, by Ts. Dgton and 
Thompfon $. Newcaftie upun Tyne, monty fee, 
Atkinfon, london ; 
Todhunter J. London, merchant.  (Wilthhire, L. 
Vaiics J. New North freet, Red Livn fquare, 


tailor, 

{ Abbott, londoa . 

Vaughan T, Newpert, Monmouth, thop keeper. [Yj 
gard, london 


Vaux C. Bithop Wearmouth, block maker. (Blakiftes, Ll. 

Wells J. and W. Hamilton. Liverpuol, merchants, [Clanke 
and Richards, london 

Wilfon W. Manchetter, lines drapery [Adlington sé 
Gregory, londoa 


Woodward J. Aylesbury, fifimonger. (Baxter ad 
Bowker, london 

Wifon J. H. Manchefer, filk manufacturer. (Edge and 
Parker, london 

Wraith B. Liverpool, carrier. [(Slack@ock and co.L. 

Wilkin S. Coftefly, Norfolk, miller. (Mefirs. Taylor, L. 

Webb J. Galisbury, vidtualler. | Popkin, london 


Wright H. New freet, Brunfwick fquare, mercham, 
(Hackett, london Cantice 


Webb J. Wavesherptam Stafford, mercer. 
and Wright, den 

Wek F. Little Birchall, Stafford, lead fmeiter. [Milp 
and Parry, london 





) , Wallis J. Leicefter, grocer. yoy 
Pearfe C. Wellingtony Somerfethhirey druggit. (Luxe Yuunge S. Sheffield, mercers Biagrave, L. 
. morc, londoa 
DIVIDENDS, 
Apfey T. fen. Stamford . Chamberlayne T. and W. Williams, Graves J. Charlotte frest, Fitréy 
Awicad J. and W. Prickett, Old South Cumberland freet, Portman fquare 
Sea houle fy uare 


Abrahams M. Duke ftreet, Aldgate 
Air R. Botolph lane 
Ayres N. Liverpool 


Campbell S$. Liverpoot 
Charles S, Dowgate hill 


Guild }. London 
GryueT. Deretend, Afton 
Griffin G.London 


Armftrong G. Fox lane 

Aldred W. Ipfwich 

Afthby RB. Poultry 

Amburt 6. Becket freet, Wel- 
miner 

Bird J. S. Liverpool 

Bernard J. and C. Manchefer 

Bernard D. Shefficid 

Bellamy T. L. Tottenham court road 

Butler J. Deal 

Bramiey R. Throgmorton Rrett 

Barnard W. Sheffield 

Breakfpear ). Oxford Crect 

Budd P. Plymouth Dock 

Bewdley M. Manchetter 

Bracken R, and &. Packer's Court, 
Coleman treet 

Befwick L. Little Bolton 

— J. Ingram court, Fenchurch 

r 

Bevao T. Fitguard, Pembrokeshire 

Burteoihaw J. Benuett’s row, Black 
friars road 

Beland }. F. Rood lane 

Beatly R.G. aufin Friars 

Biuck T. Paternofter row 

Barry G. Jermyn treet 

Brofter J. G. Liverpool 

Baroes j. Bury St. Edmunds 

Biackburn FP. Turochaped Dock, 
Plymouth 

Bland 


‘ jua, Market Brough. Wer- 

moreland 

Binns, Oxford Greet 

Biackmore E. Caroline ftrect, Bed- 
turd Quere 

Rall J. W. Newcafle wpon Tyne 


. x t ar > 
Cian Jj, biverpoo ” 


Colehatch, Milverton, Warwick 
Cooper J. Kidderminfter 
Cols C. Kidderminfer 


- Chiffins ’. Much Hadham, Herts 


Cafell G, Eton 

Cohen B, George ftreet, Minories 
Conftable M. and j. shad Thames 
Cotgreave P. Great Faringdon 
Ching J. Partmouth 

Clarke T, Iiminter, Somerfethire 
Carruthers G, P, Strand 

Cormick M Watling treet 
Chamberlain W. Watling treet 


Caren F. anid W Wilfop,Fenchurch firs 


Ciark W, Water lane, Tower atrect 
Dodefon P. « iverpool 

Davies J, Shoreditch 

Dawe J. Plymouth Dock 


Dawes J.. W. Noble, R. H. Croft, 


an'!R Barwick, Pall Mall 
Dykes 7. Great Eattcheap 
Davey M, jun. Chethunt 


Doucafter W. Newcattie place, Clerk- 


euwell 
Dunn T. Durham 
Elliott W. Penryn, Cornwall 
Edis M. Huntingdon 
sey : yo road 

rmby J. Liver 
Foreman J. shecheets 
Finch J. Eat Grinftead, Suffex 
Finch is 
Frank and F. Oxfurd tr-et 

Uiding W. King@on u Hull 
Piddes §. Portfea, southampuen 
Fither W. Cheltenham 
y rot ty A. Liverpoo! 

onjun &. Newgat 
Grece VU. Bath — 


Glover Je Liverpool. 


C. Ruffell court, Orury Jane 


Grubb W, CoicheBer, BES 

Gotdfmith J. Lewes, Su 

Glenny J. Red Lion Rreet, Cierk- 
wel » 

Green J. O. Bat 

yay J. Hunter Greet Nort, 
ga fquare 

Gould T. A ne 

German R. Plymouth dock 

Griffiths S. Old Bofweil court 

Hyman S. bay aes dock 

Hamilton G. Worm 

otfon J, Old City Chambers 

at ht F. ae i and W, Wil- 
fan, Liver 

Hodgfon w. E. and J. Gabb, Inotr 
r= rham 

ttun u 
Hibbs _ and R. Saxby, Wetley 


Effex 
Honychurch T. Briftol 
Hodgfon R. Northallerton 
——— Ly. ag 
Humbertton M. E+ 
Holt N- Hatrerfley, Chetbire 
Hamnett J. WeRhaie Effex 
Hoare C. ea 
Hiflop A. and J. diet, Bow lane 
Hallett W. and J. Hardie, 
Haughton J: Toll End, Sts 
Hymecu S. Pi th k 


Poc 
Aiton G- ¥. Batt Lodia Chamber 
Leade 


Ww. Cannon ftreet 
Bowdon W. Can fireet, 
Hanniogton C. M. Brook - 


born ar 
Ingraham V.G. jun. Threadnectie ™ 
Joeram 1 wood &reet 


ck Swan treet, Kect reed 
Jones Ts Liverpod Jens 


" 


ee 


SEE 









F 8S EF ZF Fr 


Kimpton J» Hite 

Latham , Birmingham 

Lane Re as Norfolk 

Py ‘old city Chambers, Bi- 

Lee? ds ofate freet 

Lawrence J. and W, Fuller, Ber- 
ft ftreet ana I 

Living H. Jey S$. Downes, . e 
Living, Great Prefcot treet, 
Govdman’®, _ ve 

tow W thall cha : 

Me(ler i, Oxford hire 

we, Gugingwel rower treet 


la 
mon 


dfey . 
Mackenzie W, Sts Paul's, Covent 
garden, and Jy Jaffray, North 
itain 
actin J, and J. Burton, Great 
Guileford treet, Surrey : 
Menn J. Bedwardine, Worceftterfhire 
Moffett J. Rewsstle sees Tyne 
ies D, Southampt 
Sem sedwardine, worcefterthire 
Giver G, Skioner Greet 
Oldfield W, Hull 
Ofwin R, Upper Norton freet 
Wake £, and M, Plymouth 
Orm Ty J, E, Hoolboom, P, T, Fen- 
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Pocock E, Huntingdon 

Paley R,. Leeds 

Pikton J, Cheifea 

Price R, and W, Crofs, Briftol 

Proctor J. H, Liverpool 

Pagett W, juny Woimborn, Staf. 
ford thire 

Prince R, Luggbridge Mills, Here- 
fordthire 

Perrid J. Partwood, Chefhire 

Radclyffe J, N, Birmingham 

Reynell H, Brifto 

Robb W, 5, Biackfriars road 

Roskell J, Liverpool 

Rut J, Great Waltham 

Romlinfon A, and I. Bagott, Li- 


verpool 

Ruffeli J, St. John Baptift, Wereford 

Reilly J, Hart treet, Crutched 
Friars 

Robertfon J, and J, Lawrence Pount- 
ney hil 

Riches if and H, Foreman, London 
roa 

Stuart R. J, Hart ftreet, Bloomsbury 

Sharpe C, Poultry 

Stevens M, E, Lower Thames ftreet 

Seager S, P, Maidftone 

Sillick A, Newcattle upon Tyne 

Stapley J, Wadhurft, Suffex 

Swiney E, M, Pinner’s hall 

Slee J, Brighthelmitone 

Smith T, St. John’s treet 

Street J, F, and W, Bucklersbury 

Stocks J, Jamaica row, Bermondfey 

Shelley J, M, Whiteghapel 

Sidda) S. Hurt, Lancathire 

Southall) R, S, and B, Dudley, Wor- 
cefterfhire 

Bmith J, Vere ftreet 

Shaw R, Stoke upon Trent 

Sizer G, Oxford ft: eet 

Strutt J, Rickmanfworth, Herts 


Tidbutt &, ands, Leicefter 
Taylor J, Park aon Southwark 
Teg T. Britol 

Thorn w, 


Thompf P *s ftreet 
pton ‘ 

Tomdbntee ©, sheen Newnan Rae 
Thompfon T, fen. Waltham croft 
Ward J, jun, Bermondfey 

Walker R,. Manchetter 

Webber W, Exmouth 


Williams T, Back lane, Bethnal 
green . 
and J Dorville, New 


Wolff j, 
_ Bridge Gree 

Wilfon R, Bowchurch yard 

Williams R, H, F, and M, Wilton, 
Eiverpooh 

Whately W, Lawrence Pountney hill 

Winauiey J. Bearbinder lane 

Wallis M, Hemingford Grey, Hua- 
tingdonfthire 

Welton H, W, and H. K, Creed. 
Crutched Friars 

Wood J, Cheetham bill, Manchefter, 
and.D, Brophy, and }. Walker, 
Marsden, York 

Wefterdaie W, Kingfton upon Hull 

Waters B, Birchia lane 

Waddington H, Bridge @reet, Black 

























Sutton D. jun, Brightlingfea, Effex 


friars 
Yates j. E, Holywell Rreet, shore- 
Sayer J. Norwich ditches 


d ftreet 
Peat jad lh Mandal), Bedford row 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


I 

ITTLE variation has taken place in country affairs since last Report. In the 
northern and late districts, harvest had not become general on Septetber the 30th ; 
and, even in the earliest parts of Scotland, much wheat remained uneut in the first week 
of October, and little had been carried: the oats were then quite green upon many 
lands, and the forwardest neither ripe nor well filled. Peas and beans huxuriant on the 
haulm, with a scanty podding, and little hope of maturity. A good prospect for pota» 
toes, Seed-wheat scarce and exorbitant in price, whence the seed seasen has been 
somewhat protracted, althongh the lands were ready ; on those which have been sown, 
the young wheats have a full and healthy appearance. Ireland seems to have suffered 
still more from rain and floods, than this country; immense damage to the crops of 
every kind has been there sustained, and great quantities of corn will not reach matu- 
rity. Inthe northern parts of England, due advantage has been taken of the late fine 
weather, and the crops have been generally secured, with the exception of beans and 
peas, much of which have been cut green to feed pigs. Beans, in some counties, an 
abundant erop, and the qnality good. Wheat, approaching an average in quantity in 
the south ; in the north, far below ; the quality generally light and defective. Barley 
and oats, in most parts, of bad colour, and the former Jean, and of an ordinary sample, 
Straw, of all kinds, in great plenty. The lodged corn rose wausually well from the 
ground. Finishing of white-corn harvest in the southern districts, from Michaelmas to 
about 10th October. Much corn has been cut too green, and carried too hastily. Ca- 
ary and clover seed blighted and defective, the latter at donble the sprmg price. — A 
most beautiful Inxuriance of after-grass, and the prospect of a large turnip crop, Live 
sock, both fat and lean, still lower in price; and the mest saleable articles at market, 
good wheats and wool. More ‘instances of scizur¢, and of tenants cast into prison, 
their effects being insufficient for the rent. Greater arrears of taxes than at any 
er period. The present price of bread-corn most distressing to the labourers, une 
der the depressed state of wages; a pressure from which there is unhappily no relief, 
but 1 importation, On the iith of October, a fat Scotch beast, of prime quality, 
Weighing seventy stones, was sold at Smithfield for 11). ‘The complaints against the 
txorbitant charges of the cutting-butchers, have been properly, but hitherte partially 
temedied in London, by the competition of cheap butchers ; and with respect to riots, on 
count of the advance of the price of bread, the conduct of the worthy and enlightened 
nar pr of the town of GurLForD, is an example for the imitation of all coontrtes, 
tad of the threats of those absurd restrictive legislative abortions, so long in use, 

8O utterly ineffective, 
d; Beef 3s. 4d, to 4s, 4d.—Mutton 4s. to 4s, 8d.—Veal 5s, to 6s. 4d. 
| . i. See Laok 
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Lamb 4s. 4d. to 5s. 6d.—Pork 4s. 8d. to 6s. 4d.—Bacon 4s. 6d.—Irish do, 
cake 111. per thousand.—Fat 4s.— Potatoes 21. 10s. to 41. 10s. per ton, 

Corn Exchange: New white wheat 82s. to 96s.—New red do. 78s, to 
do. 80s. to 114s.—Barley 50s. to 60s.—Oats 25s. to 40s.—The Quartern loaf ip 
4ib. 540z. from 14d. to 154d.—Hay 31. to 61. per load.—Clover do. (new and old) 
from 31. 0s, to 8l. 8s.—Straw 2l, to 21. 11s, 6d.—Average price of wheat for England 


and Wales, 93s, 9d. 


&~0, 








METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
Kept by C. BLunt, 38, Tavistock-street, Covent Garden, 


—<D 


Barometer. 
Highest 30.30. Sept.28, Wind S.W. 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 55.5. 


Lowest 29.50. Sept. 50, Wind S.W. 
Mean temperature of the 24 hours, 53°. 


The mercury 


( ve on the 28th 

Greatest ult. at 30.30, 

variation in $-tenths and on the next 

24 hours, day, at the same 
hour, it was at 
50. 


ofan inch, 


Thermometer, 
Highest 67°. Sept. 27. Wind 8, 
Mean barometrical pressure of the % 
hours, 29.86. 
Lowest 34°. Oct. 22, Wind E, 
Mean barometrical pressure of the 9 
hours, 29.72, 
This variation oe. 
curred between the 
night of the 9th inst, 


and the same 
RR sacar 6°. the following pr ‘ 
04 Kents 4 the former day the 
“9 thermometer was at39 
Fahrenheit, and on the 
following day at 45 of 





the same scale, 


The total quantity of rain by the gange is rather more than half an inch, a little i» 
crease upon the quantity reported of last month; the number of days to be termed 
rainy four, showery four, slightly showery three. 


The mean temperature of the whole period is 51° of Fahrenheit ; the mean barome 


trical pressure 29.75. 


The winds during the first eight days of the period were from south and westerly 
points ; during eight or nine following days progressing by north-west, north, and north. 
east, to east ; then seven days shifting between south-east and south; the remainder of 
the period irregular, shifting between south-east and north-east. 
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AFFAIRS 
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Containing official Papers and Authentic Documents, 
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RUSSIA, 

HE politic government of this co- 
lossalempire having, by the unhappy 
infatuation of the British ministry, been 
enabled to raise a vast army, and esta- 
blish frontiers which give it the com- 
mand of Asia and Europe, and to intro- 
duce British manufactures, which render 
it independent of foreign nations, is now 
busily employed in building a prepon- 
derating navy in its numerous ports on 
the Northern, Baltic, Black and Pacific 
Occans; and it cannot be forgotten, that 
whole Russian fleets were some time 
since admitted into British ports, for 
the avowed purpose of acquiring nau- 

tical discipline ! 

FRANCE, 

New elections bave taken place of 
a Chamber of Deputies, and much 
stress is laid by the newspapers on the 
probable effects of the preponderance of 
parties in the new Chamber. These po- 


liticians forget, however, that 150,000 
foreign troops still remain in France, ot 
they would surely forbear to insult us 
by discussions in regard to the value of 
the dehberations of any assembly 10 
France, At preseat the French people 
are bound hand and foot, and we wait 
till they are unbound before we attach 
any interest to French politics. We 
are assured that in one department, by 
way of illsstration, the electors, instea 
of returning Frenchmen, elected the st 
veral allied sovereigns, and that the 
Prince Regent had a considerable ma 
jority of voices ! 
GREAT BRITAIN. ae 

As a proof of the re-action of opinions 
after a ministerial ree, —— 
twenty-six years, we proudly 4 
re-election of the patriotic Lord Mayor, 
MattrHew Woop, to serve that ee 
guished office for another year. It! 


be in the recollection of our readers that 
owing 
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oni em 
pap. of state, who usually attend 


the city festivals, forbore during this 


the known independance of 
an’s political principles, all 


ity to attend any of them; but 
ed London, thinking differently 
of him and his principles from the Re- 
at's ministers, have paid him the unu- 
sual compliment of electing him a SE- 
coxp TIME. It has been the negligent 
ctice of the livery, at these elections, 

jo adopt the order of succession among 
their aldermen ; but the individual next 
in rotation to the present Lord Mayor, 
having rendered himself obnoxious by 
a self-blazoned servility to ministers, he 
was set aside by a vast majority. The 
day of election was the 28th of Septem- 
ber, when a poll being demanded by 
Alderman Christopher Smith, who had 
been rejected by a show of hands, it 
mmenced the same day, and was con- 
cluded on the Sth inst. when the numbers 


were,— 


Forthe Lord Mayor . . . 2,656 
For Ald. Coombe . . - « 2,446 
For Ald. Christopher Smith . 1,055 


On which the Court of Alderman re- 
turned the Lord Mayor a second time ; 
and itis believed that Ald. Smith will 
be passed by. 

Meetings have taken place during the 
month in most of the great towns in the 
kingdom, for the purpose of petitioning 
or remonstrating against the measures 
which have produced so unexampled a 
degree of distress among all classes 
of the people. Liverpool, Paisley, 
Norwich, Stockport, Nottingham, and 
Sheffield, have distinguished themselves 
on this occasion; and the third divi- 
sion Of the metropolis, the immense 
borough of Southwark, has imitated, in 
hie energy of its resolutions, those which 
had previously been passed in London 
and in Westininster. The business was 
opened by Mr. Hart, followed by Mr. 
Citvert, the member, Mr. Hat, and 
Mr. Keymisn; but the speech of Mr. 
Henry ScHULTES exhibits so genuine a 
‘pectmen of the present feelings of the 
public, and is so perfect a pattern of 
popular eloquence, that we should do 
— to the orator, and to the pub- 
wa omitted to lay it before our 
Cheeni iP eg ce in the Morning 

ea ie ollowing day :— 
tion of this ao said, that upon an occa-. 
the habit Avy ure, rte man who was in 
© visas, i re: public affairs, 
cteatores, 4 eo feeling for his fellow 
ceptible fe wba ol in any degree sus- 
bound to iotism or benevolence, was 

contribute, by all the means in 
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his power, to promote the redress of those 
wrongs of which this ill-fated country had 
but too much reason to complain. Under 
this impression, he felt it his duty to pre- 
sent himself to the attention of the meet- 
ing; and he should offer his sentiments, 
undeterred by the frowns of power or 
the sneers of ridicule. It was, he declared, 
most gratifying to his mind to find this as- 
sembly, at such an important juncture, so 
prompt to follow the landable examples of 
London and Westminster. The situation 
of the country was truly deplorable, 
With an enormous debt, excessive taxa. 
tiou, stagnant commerce, starving manu- 
facture, and nearly ruined agriculture, 
England presented an object of pity to 
those nations, of which it had heretofore 
been the basis for support, or the model 
for admiration. ‘hus was the country 
fallen through that weight of taxation, 
which was the great cause of all our evils 
through which a host of sycophants and 
Deh gwe. of pensioners and placemen, had 
een enabled, not only to rob us of our 
property, and to endanger our lives, hut 
to make great strides towards depriving 
us of that which was more valuable than 
life or property, namely, onr political li- 
berty. But the prospect of the country 
was even worse than its present condition, 
By our geographical situation, we were 
peculiarly calculated for trade, and by 
trade we had principally subsisted. If 
then our trade failed, the taxes could not 
be paid, and a national bankruptcy must 
be the consequence. This position could 
not be disputed; and he would appeal to 
any man acquainted with the commercial 
world, as to the state and prospect of our 
trade, The distress of trade was in fact 
undeniable—it was to be seen and felt in 
every quarter of the empire, and in every 
class of the community: and it would be 
absurd to suppose, as the minister wished 
to inculcate, that such universal calamity 
was the mere result of a transition from 
war to peace. No—the evil lay decper, 
and threatened a long-lived misfortune 
Such, indeed, was the general and just 
impression of the public; and, therefore, 
instead of that mirth and glee, that gaiety 
and merriment, which might be expected 
on the restoration of peace, we saw no- 
thing but misery and despair; the mer- 
chant without markets, the manufacturer 
without customers, the tradesman and his 
family starvin:, the agricultaralist aban- 
doning his farm to emigrate to some fos 
reign land, if he can contrive to escape 
the horror of imprisonment ; @ great part 
of the land consequently left uncultivated, 
and the labourer thrown upon the poor- 
rates, while the common, if not the ex- 
clusive, topic of conversation thronghout 
the country, refers to extents, distresses, 
or executions for rent and taxes. Such 
were the gloomy or of the times— 
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such the alarming presages of some ge- 
neral convulsion. The questions, then, for 
the people to consider, in order to avert 
the danger, were, first, .whether they 
should state their complaints to the go- 
vernment? Secondly, whether, if they 
made the statement in the way proposed 
to-day, that statement wonld be heard? 
And, thirdly, whether, if heard, redress 
would be obtained, or any remedy ap- 
plied? But, whatever the result, he 
would exhort the people to make their 
case known—to proclaim their grievances. 
What, said he, shall we in such a direful 
state of distress, allow ourselves to regard 
those impudent hypocrites, to whom we 
mainly owe that distress, when they tell 
us, that we onght to sit down in patience 
to enjoy the comforts of our holy religion ? 
Do these hypocrites themselves ever 
tamely submit to any injury they can re- 
dress, or to any evil they can remove? 
Are they to be found ever quietly en- 
during any privation—-No—they have 
abundance, while so many of you starve; 
yet they recommend you to submit to 
wrongs, which, if they touched themselves, 
would render them restless and indignant, 
But shall we attend to such canting im- 
posters? Shall we permit ourselves to be 
cajoled out of our senses, as we have been 
out of our movey? Shall we heed the as- 
sertion of those impostors that onr dis. 
tresses are merely temporary? Would 
that we conld believe this declaration! 
Bat it would be inconsistent with the 
honour of British intellect, to subscribe to 
the sophistry upon which that declaration 
rested. The declaration and its anthors 
were, indeed, pretty much on a par, 
Those anthors have sustained the base 
system which has paraiysed our industry, 
and mundated the country with the most 
flagrant corruptions that have ever dis- 
graced or afflicted any nation. Is it pos- 
sible then to restrain indignation, when 
we hear those men, who have preyed like 
vultures on the vitals of the country, and 
who, even now, are revelling in every va- 
riety of luxury, tell us to wait with pa- 
tience ; that time will remove all our dif. 
ficnities ; that things, truly, will yet take 
their patural course; and that our present 
distress is merely the consequence of 
peace? Is it possibie not to feel astonish. 
ment, and something more, when at such 
a crisis we reflect upon the thonsands dis. 
tiibuted among sinecurists and conrtly 
sycophauts—when we see such immense 
sums squandered im the construction of 
supefnumerary palaces and superfluous 
streets, while thousands of those who pos- 
sess as pure and honorable blood and feel. 
ings, quite as virtuous as ever belonged to 
royalty, are kterally starving? But pro- 
fusion and profligacy, aud iusensihility to 
the state of the people, stare one in the 
face wm every direction, There are at 
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present in thi trv fi [Nov I 
im This Country four ersons 
a lord spiritual, and the othe = 
TS three lords 
temporal, who take from the public 
for doing nothing, no less than 150,¢o0? 
seme tk mage it will be in : 
recollection, that aceordi calenl 
tion of Arthur Young’s, mt Arch 
fore a Parliamentary Committee some 
years since, 150,0001. a year would suffice 
to supply 25,000 persons with bread, s 
that the four lords to whom I have a 
luded, who are literally a burden 
’ upon the 
country, receive as much for doing nothi 
as wonid serve to p&p twenty-five thon. 
sand of the crowd that are starving. Yet 
those selfish drones who thus prey upoa 
our resources, presume to insult the cous. 
try by recommending charitable contrib. 
tions for the people, while they take cate 
to hold tight their own purse strings, giv. 
ing merely such a trifle as serves only te 
offend the understanding ef the country, 
Such is the fate to which Great Britain 
been degraded, after having so long occu- 
pied the most eminent station, after having 
so often stood forth as the liberator of a» 
tions, as the advocate of the oppressed, 
and the support of the needy. This golden 
mine, as all the nations of Europe have 
occasionally found it, is now, alas, 80 ex- 
hansted, as to Eq compelled to receive as 
eleemosynary donation, and from whom? 
from a Frenchman, from a Bourbon too— 
from a member of that family whieh is 
truly endeared to us by their tolerant 
spirit and liberal conduct towards Proter 
tants, and stil! more fur having so materially 
contributed to wrest America from the 
dominion of England. But there 1s some 
thing so odious and contemptible m 
conduct and character of this family, that 
an Englishman, tenacious of the couse 
quence of his country, must feel peculiarly 
llumbled by the circumstance to which 
have alluded. For who that is sensible of 
pride could wish to owe any obligation to 
such a family, who are as silly in their st 
perstition as they are inhmma. in their 
policy, who are at once cowardly 
cruel, who the moment Bonaparte lande 
in France witheut any army, skipped away 
from Paris like so many grasshoppers. 
it possible not to compare the circumstance 
of Englishmen receiving bounty from suc 
a family to the farcical exhibition of na 
tannia begging, like Belisarius, for a a 
penny. But all this disgrace 1s wie It 
the oligarchy that misgeverns Englan ‘he 
might be observed, that although he 
lieved most of those who heard him ef 
well understood what that misery rts 
some might require an explanation * it 
garchy, and he would theretore rd ; 
An oligarchy meant supreme pow 
hands of a fev, and such was the bass 
this country. Yet that oligarchy pre the 
tu he actuated in alt its conduct 


love of the country, while, im fact, 


their 
ovly 
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; was amor celeratus habendi, 
“1. aot thirst for power.—A mong 
re oligarchy were to be found the princi- 
advocates for standing armies, and for 
tof that system of which the coun- 
complained. But the people them- 

re much to blame for the preva- 
ieoce of that system. For they had looked 
og as if they were spell-struck at the ca- 
veer of the oligarchy, without any material 
interference or attempt to resist its course. 
Hence, pethaps, the standing army had 
eso enormous as fo threaten the se- 
carity of what remains of our constitutional 
liberty. If any gentleman doubted that 
the existence of a standing army was dan- 
as to popular liberty, he must have 
read history with great inattention. For 
history, both ancient and modern, both fo- 
reiga and domestic, presented the most 
sinking examples of that danger. He 
should think it enough to cite one instance. 
When a standing army was established at 
Home, Lepidus, who was a member of the 
frst triumvirate formed for the destruction 
of human liberty, issued a proclamation, 
promising joy aud prosperity to those who 
wpported his measures, and denogncing 
nisery and proscription against these who 
opposed them. Proseription in Rome 
meant that the name of the proscribed 
should be proclaimed and posted up in the 
public streets, and it was afterwards law- 
fal for any one to strike off his head, or put 
bim to death in any other manner ; and the 
terrible denunciation of Lepidus was 
earriedinto effect. For no less than 20,000 
proscribed by the tyrannical triumvirate 
were put to death by the aid of a standing 
amy; and it was remarkable that the first 
idea of a Property ‘Tax originated with this 
irmnvirate, who formed the great proto- 
type of So many succeeding governments. 
But the fate of the prototype should serve 
4 2 warning to the imitators. ‘This coun- 
uy was, he hoped, safe from the great evils 
of civil war; but it was impossible that 
‘ngs Could long remain in their present 
slate sand, if any such circumstances should 
aise, a8 there was too much reason to dread, 
would be idle to talk of the law and _the 
Constitution when the standing army ap- 
precrd me law was mute, and the con- 
tint sword ae a when opposed to 
and best i cn was the usual instrument 
Mr, § y of a tyrannical prince. [Here 
Fint “ ape the speech of James the 
served t parliament, which, be it ob- 
2. Was annual.) In this speech the 
the beep tubstance, “that, he preferred 
is own wist is people to the indulgence of 
tending to ae because he felt, that in at- 
ited “his aon good, he always best con- 
power he Wn interest, adding, that the 
sod of ee was ordained for the 
tid; and ty a8, and not for his own 
te think necro who would urge him 
wise were vipers and pests te 


Speech of Mr. Henry Schultes, 


himself, = 
imself, as well as to tie common weal,’ 
Had this doctrine, said Mr. S. been acted. 
upon by the successors of James I. one 
monarch would not have lost his head, and 
another would not have been dismissed 
from the throne. But the fact was, that 
the doctrine of James I. seemed to have 
been altogether forgotten in modem times, 
Princes might, however, yet lament that 
thev had been so forgetful of their duties, 
—With respect to parliamentary reform 
Mr. S. said, that he should add nothing to 
what had been already observed upon that, 
interesting subject. According to his 
judgment, a meeting should be convened 
distinctly for the purpose of preparing a 
petition or petitions, with a view to the at- 
tainment of reform; and at such a meetin 
he should take occasion to deliver his sens 
timents. He was firmly convinced, that 
unless a radical and effectual reform took 
place, some alarming convulsion was to be 
apprehended. The danger of the country 
was most menacing ; a dreadful storm wag 
collecting, which, unless speedily averted, 
would barst with unheard-of fury. A refor. 
mation could securely protect us; and in 
approaching the throne to petition for the 
attainment of that desirable measure, he 
should advise the approach to be made 
with dignity and determination; that the 
people should approach the throne with 
Magna Charta in their hands and firmness 
in their hearts, to telt the Prince Regent 
that they come not to ‘implore, but to de- 
mand their rights; to tell him whatever 
parasites or sycophants may say, that your 
complaints are reasonable and well-found- 
ed, and that they ought to meet immedi- 
aie consideration; to tell him also that 
your grievances must be remedied, and 
that the delay of your redress may involve 
in eternal destruction all those by whom 
you are opposed. 
‘The Resolutions were as ander— 
Resolved, That the present calamitous 
situation of the country arises from an ex- 
cessive. ratio of taxation, produced by a 
profligate expenditure of the public mo- 
hey, in prosecuting unjust and unnecessary 
wars, waged for the sole purpose of placing 
the Bourbon family on the throve of 
France, equally against the wishes, and in 
defiance of the remonstrances, of a vast 
majority of the English and Frenchypeople. 
That the corrupt state of the represen- 
tation of the people in the Commons Hous¢ 
of Parliament has been the means of ena- 
bling ministers to levy imposts on the peo- 
ple without their consent; to keep up @ 
large standing army at a period of profcund 
peace, so incompatible with anr free con- 
stitution, and completely subversive of 
these principles maintained by our aie 
cestors at the revolution, which placed the 
House of Brunswick upon the throne of 
Great Britain. , 
* . That the avparalleled pressare of the 
times 
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times has become so traly alarming, that 
the citizen, mechanic, and manufacturer 
can find no employment—the shops of the 
trader deserted—the merchant no means 
of commercial pursuit with advantage~ 
the workhouses swarming with paupers— 
the public streets with vagrants—the pri- 
sons filled with unfortunate tradesmen— 
gloom depicted in every-countenauce; pre- 
sent to the eye of the observer one con- 
tinued scene of misery and want. 

That it is not only the loss of trade, the 
decay of agriculture, the increase of emi- 
gration, bankruptcy, and panperism, but 
the loss of character, iu the corruption of 
morals, which the frightful addition of or- 
dinary crimes unhappily proves, which has 
been countenanced and encouraged by the 
success of crimes against the State, at the 
unblushing avowal of which the speaker of 
the House of Commons observed, “ our 
ancestors would have startled.” 

That the conditions of the Treaty of 
Paris, and the terms of the instructions to 
the Duke of Wellington, prove that the 
ohject for which those sacrifices of blood, 
treasure, and morals, have been made, was 
in violation of the rights of nations, or the 
declaration of the allies at Frankfort, con- 
trary to the sentiments expressed by our 
Owl ministers, and derogatory to the so- 
lemn piedge continually given throughout 
the war. 

That our negociator, Lord Castlereagh 
(as the representative of Great Britain at 
the Congress), neg'ected to exert that in- 
fluence which our high situation necessarily 
commanded, in obtainiug those commer. 
cial advantages which this country had a 
right to insist upon, and which she had 
hitherto enjoyed. 

- That our anxiety to remove those oppres- 

sive imposts which bear so heavily as to 
deprive many families of the means of exis- 
tence, does not arise from an “ignorant 
unpatience,” but from a consciousness of 
the immense resources of this country 
being shamefully misapplied in rewarding 
courtly sycophants and parasites, who, 
are at all times ready to obey the maa- 
dates of their infamous patrons. 

That at a period like the present, wien 
all classes of the community are over- 
whelmed with difficulty, it was expected 
that those who are receiving large sums, 
as stnecurists, would have had patriotism 
suflicient to have afforded a considerable 
portion of their receipts towards relieving 
the distresses of the people; but when we 
sce, ata late public subscription, one hun- 
dred pounds given by those who are an- 
nually receiving from twenty to thirty 
thousand, it can only be considered as an 
a ‘ditional insult to the feelings of a patient 
yet sullering people. 

Phat the payment of the ministers of 
reli u by the tything system, has become 
Fatectuely obuoxious aad oppressive, ope. 


ov, 
rating very prejudicially to = ‘ 
ment of agricultural industry, and is 
source of much division and riaewr be 
tween the pastor and his flock. Wig 
view to those important objects, but in 
particularly at this moment to the well 
being of the whole community, it is rp, 
commended that the tythes may be te. 
deemed in the manner of the Land T 
which would create a handsome fand for 
the payment of the ministers of religi 
and by lessening the undue wages of the 
servauts of the country, enabie it to 
serve its honour and faith with its creditors, 
‘Thus revenue would be obtained and peace 
and good will promoted, combining the ia. 
terests of God and man—the great end of 
the Christian religion, 

The Treasury has published a com. 
parative statement of the produce of 
the taxes in the corresponding quarters 
of 1815 and 1816, by which it appears, 
that the same duties have yielded in the 
latter period above 1,300,000U. less than 
in the former. The charge is also given, 
but, as the dividends in this quarter are 
far less than in the July and January 
quarters, this part of the statement is 
of course irrelevant. In truth, the a- 
nual charge on the Consolidated Fund is 
forty-six millions, and here is a full quar- 
ter’s revenue producing less than 104 
millions. The war-taxes, inclading the 
defunct property-tax, yield above four 
millions more, making the total reve- 
nue, on this average, fifiy-eight millions. 
As, however, the War-duties consist 
chiefly of arrears of the Property-tax, the 
permanent revenue, as now collected, 
cannot exceed forty-eight millions ; 
and it should be borne in mind, that, 
although one quarter’s revenae is similaf 
to another, yet it is not so in regard to 
the charges, which are far greater 
the January and July quarters, | than 1 
the April aud October ones. Thus the 
total of the interest and charges of the 
English debt only amounted in 181, 
(and they have been increased In 1816,) 
to 45,163,8537. making a quarterly 
average of 11,290,963/. (independently 
of the Trish interest of 6,800,0001.); but, 
in the Treasury account, the chargé 
are set down ‘jn this quarter at only 
7,855,7711.; so that the pretended sut- 
plus of 1,010,290/. is a gross eer 
If, however, it be admitted as true t 
this quarter, then the charge for the pe 
quarter must be at least 11,290, the 
4-3,434,192/.=14.725,1561.; so that os 
surplus of 1,010,290/. will then Oe 
a deficiency of at least 5,855,0941.! 
have exhibited these facts, worn 
‘Treasury statement of a surplus, with 
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1814, was 6,286,250/.; and in 1815, 


In \6,640,500/.’; and of the sTAMPs, in 1814, 


trath, the quarterly average ofthe was, 1,399,500/.; and in 1815, was 


rerous in 1814, was 2,621,725/.; and. _1,466,2500, 
C 1815, 2.764,7501. ; of the EXCISE ins. | 
‘ ree £1,458,018 5 si] oas.asu 3 
7 ° ° ° 1 1 -943,950 11 

4 > > PEs 
ag duties made permanent . Ra -— F 555,941. 4 ¢ 
Excise ° . : - 4,292,302 10 77) 4,178,819 15 7 
Stamps > : . . 1,683,515 15 6 | 1,487,447 19 4 
Incidents, &e. > . ° - 1,137,009 4 7.) 1,295,688 1 6£ 
Surplus annual duties . . . 740,610 14 9h 758,456 0 0 
Exchequer fees 7 e . . 28,000 0 0 “° “f eeee 
Jnterest, Ireland . . - 1,103,698 11 11 | 1,235,306 13 2 
War taxes e . . . - . . 781,762 Y 9 eeeseeece 
Reserved out of annuity to Prince of Wales . .. 5,500 0 0 5,500 0 0 


CHARGE. 
Exchequer, &¢. ° ° : 
Bank dividends sa ‘ ic 
Redemption national debt . . 
Civil list ° j « 
Pensions, &c. ° > . 


Surplus . . 


: WAR TAXES. 
Amount of war-taxes  — ‘ 


Deduct war-taxes carried to Conselidated Fund 


War-taxes for the public service ° 


Amovnt of duties annually voted to pay my 1,558,583 0 2 


3,000,000: Exchequer Bills . 
South Sea Duty . . ° 
4} per Cent. ‘ ‘ ds 


SOUTH AMERICA, 


The news and: situation of, the con- 
tending armies on the Spanish main is, 
according to the Royalists, as follows:— 

1. That Bolivar landed on the 16th. July 
at Ocumare with G00 mem and, dispatched 
Col, Soublette with 300, who occupied La 
Cabrera, near Valencia ; but, deceived by 
ad account that Gen. Morales was at the 
later place with 7000 men, he fell back. 
upon Ocumare. On his retreat he was 
attacked by 500 Spanish troops, and ‘lost 
in killed and wounded 200 men, after a 
desperate action. : 

; * Solivar then dispatched his reserve 
Ms hen, with such as escaped, to form 
aR = with Gen. Sir Gregor -M‘Gre- 
renee Choroni, on the same coast of Ca- 
ae Ne M‘Gregor, when the last ac- 
villies a pane was at Turmero, in the 
pays /Afagua, with 800 men, on his 

‘> Join Gen, Sarasa, (who occupied 
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£11,234,347 12 01/10,460,990 5 
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1815. 1816. 

~& 266,332 Q 266,332 6 9 
~ 5,405,454 ~ 5,000,425 1 if 
- 2,856,791 2,856,246 15 4 
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. -- 189,011 169,995 16 11% 
- $8,924,769 112) 8,550,000 0 O 
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with a body of cavalry, Villa de Cura,) 
and to act against Caraccas. 

_ 3. Generals Piar, Roxas, and Monagas, 
had concentrated theirforces, and beafen 


the Spanish General Lopez, near El Tigre. 


They were marching upon Cumana with a 
body of from 1500 to 2000 men, 

4. Generals Santiago, Marino, ~ and 
Bermudez, had marched from Guiria, along 
the coast upon the same point, 400 men. 

5. Gen, Cedeno, who oecnpied great 
part of Guayana, and pressed hard upon 
the capital with 1000,’ or 1500, was in 
communication, with an army from, Santa 
Fé of 5000 men, commanded by Gen. 


Boldez, that had taken Barinas,,and was 


acting on the river Apcara. | 
“6. Arismendi continued the blockade of 
the Spaniards. in the castle of Pampatar, 
in; Margarita, who are now said to be re- 
duced to great distress. 
7. Admiral er is js parse | tothe Spa- 
iards, and blockades. the whole co 
_ 3B .ANGIDENTS, 
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INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, anp DEATHS, tn AND NEAR 


(Nor. 1, 
LONDOy, 


With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased 


—_—_ 


N consequence of summonses sent out 
by the Lord Mayor to all the members 
‘of the Corporation, a very numerous Meet- 
ing lately assembled at the Mansion-house. 
The Lord Mayor entered into the general 
details of the present system of watching 
the city, pointed out its defects, and pro- 
osed remedies, all of which were general- 
ty approved by the Mecting. It was 
moved, that the Lord Mayor be requested 
to have the outlines printed and sent to 
every member of the Corporation, and 
that he be also requested to lay his plan 
before the Court of Common Council.— 
Sir James Shaw moved, that the thanks of 
the Meeting be given to the Lord Mayor 
for his great exertions to improve the po- 
lice of this city, from the moment he enter- 
ed into his office up to the present time, 
which was seconded by Mr. Jacks, with 
Many encomiums upon the general conduct 
of the patriotic chief magistrate. 

The Committee of the Spitalfields’ Bene- 
volent Society, lately made an enquiry 
into the distressed state of the labouring 
poor i» that quarter. It was most minute, 
and was carried on with laudable perseve- 
tance from house to house. They report 
that there are 1248 families in extreme 
alistress, the greater part dependant upon 
the silk-trade ; these were accustomed to 
employ 1967 looms, but™1089 are now to- 
tally unemployed, and are either standing 
or sold to procure subsistence. A great 
Majority of the weavers have been for se- 
veral months without employment; and 
the Committee describe their condition to 
be deplorable. 

At a dinner which lately took place at 
the London Tavern, to celebrate the se- 
cond return of the Lord Mayor, THe 
DUKE OF SUssEXx presided in the chair, 
and, in several speeches, delivered senti- 
ments worthy of the most revowned pa- 
triets of ancient or modern times, 


MARRIED. 


Mr. Charles Delafons, of London, to 
Miss Eliz. Ryde, of Cranley. 

At Hendon, Lord Sinclair, to Miss 
Isabella Chatto, of Mainhouse, Roxburgh- 
shire. 

Pe eg a esq. of Lambeth, to Miss 
dizabeth Cleverley, of Cliff Cott 
Gravesend. . — 

G. G. Babington, esq. to Miss Sarah 
Ann Pearson, of Golden-square. 

At Mary-le-bone Church, E. M, Gale 
@sq. to Miss Emily Jane Gambier. . 
M.... . ee the Rev. C. Pownoll 

ard, to Mary Ann, dau 7 
Justice Park, - wedeiean 

W. Law, esq. of Uharlotte-street . 

laad-place, to Miss Letitia French, - cate 


Lieut.-gen. the Hon, Charles 
to Mrs, Clavering Sa Glove 
place. Mist 


Mr. J. Butterworth, jun. of the 


Bermondsey, to Miss M Pent 
Lambeth, mt es ( 


R. H. Goddard, esq. R.N. of Croydon, 


to Miss Harriet Gregory, of Castie He. 
dingham. 


Mr. F, W. Carter, of Southwark 
eat ena of Shadwell, Avi 
*John Wilson, esq. of tie Mi 
to = oe Sintt, of Cryin 
r. R. Warren, of Aldersgat 
| Prudden, of Hea.’ ee 
omas Bromfield, esq. of Acton-sree, 
Lodge, to Mrs. Stephens of Westminster, 

At Hammersmith, Peter Martinea, 
jun, esq. to Miss Mary Ann Ronaids, of 
Highbury. 

Mr. Jas. Grace, of the Old Jewry, te 
Miss Fanny Rickford, of Aylesbury, 

The Rev. Arch. Barclay, to Miss Isp 
bella Lindsay, of Grove-hall, Bow, 

John Burges, esq. to Mrs. Eliz, Chap. 
mar, both of the Oval, Kennington, 

Mr. Samuel Brown, of Enfield, to Mis 
Sophia Clarke, of Littley-park, Great 
Waltham. . 

A. Harman, esq. of Croydon, to Mis 
Eliz. Rogers, of Gravesend. 

At Kensington, Jas. Shrapnel! Bowden, 
esq. of Hull, to Miss Hance, of Kensing. 
ton-square. 

Mr. John Angus Walmisly, of Westmin- 
ster, to Anna Maria, daughter of the late 
Lieut.-col, Lambert. 

P. F. Snard, esq. M.D. of Warwick, ta 
Miss Mary Magdalen Morgan, of Gower- 
street. 

T. Ball, esq. of the Middle Temple, to 
Miss Anna Ridgway, of Coulden-place, 
Statfordshire. 

T. S. Benson, esq. of Champion-lodge, 
to Miss Eliz. Mex. ‘ 

Henry White, esq. of Vauxhall, to Mis 
Marv Pember, of Vauxhall-terrace. 

George Maliphant, esq. of Chapel-strert, 
Grosvenor-square, to Miss Lane, of 0x 
tord-street. 

Wm. Forster, jun. esq. of Tottenham, t9 
Miss Anna Buxton, of Ear!'s Coln. 

k- P. Cotton, esq. to Miss Payne, late 
of Kensington-cquare. 

Robert Bartley, esq. of the Ordnante, 
Tower, to Miss Harrison, of Burr-atreet, 
Aldgate. 

I’. Farrer, esq. of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
to Miss Cecilia Willis, of Halshead, Lax 
cashire. a, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Major 
gen. Sir Jolin Lambert, K.C.B. to a 
daughter of the late John Marant, ¢*¢ 
Brockenhurst Park, Hants DISD. 
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street, Mrs. Boyle, sen. 
I are place, Fitzroy-square, Susan, 
wite of Richard Grant, esq. 
in Loadon, 71, Philip d Auvergne, 
- we de Bouillon, of the Isle of Jersey, 
Let the Red Squadron of the 


nee sh a man of talents and ac- 


j it Je . 4 
wn Ealing the wear of Jos. Pitt, esq. 
re re . \ 

i " Reshot, George Hanbury Mitchell, 
ay.a justice of the peace for the county 
of Southamptun. 

Nottingham place, Edw, Howard, esq. 
ont a distinguished chemist. 

In Guildford-piace, 61, Mr. John Osley. 

At Kingsland, Robt. Sutt, esq. 

In Southwark, 75, Robt. Kent, esq. 

In Queen Anne-street, ria Vombwell, 

In Little Dean’s-yard, estminster, 
43, the Rev. Wm. Bell, D.D. prebendary 
of Westminster. : 

At Hereford, 70, G. Leigh, esq. of the 
Strand, the celebrated book auctioneer, in 
partnership with Mr. Sotlieby ; he had been 
fifty years in this line of Praia above 
thirty in York-street, and since opposite 
Catherme-strect ; and, from his extensive 
knowledge ot books, and his unimpeached 
integrity, he possessed the confidence and 
esteem of all the principal literati and dil- 
li'ante collectors wn the metropolis, and, 
we may add, throughout Europe; for, from 
every kingdom, libraries were consigned 
to his sales, 

At Mortlake, 40, Mr. Henry William 
Eastman. 
oa Stap'e-Inn, Mr. Wm. Harris, of the 

ine Office. 
an Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, Mr, 
oper, 

ln Charlotte-street, Blackfriars-road, 74, 
Mr. John Mawson. 

In Duke-steet, Grosvenor-square, 82, 
- Patrick Keating, a well-known and 
ong-respected Catholic printer and book- 
Seller, 
an 8 ay 41, the wife of Edw. Banks, 

q. deservedly lamented. 

r 4 St. James’s-street, 26, Mr. —John 
‘Tanks, 

ln Grafton-street, 94, Thomas Scott, esq. 

Shepperton, a gentleman highly esteem- 
- for his private integrity and for his in- 
Lae spirit in politics. 

ewington-place, Kennington, Mrs 
Charlotte Allan , mes 

In Halkin-street Grosvenor-pl Jol 
Hull, esq, ; Bis dats: 

In the Strand, Mr. Richard Williams. 

dvs Brompton, Lord Wallscourt. 
Crow japham-road, Catherine, wife of J. P. 

At Pe €sq. much and justly lamented. 
oi pat fn “5 Cath, Maclagan, 

femed regretted. 

~ Peckham, 82, Mrs. Bellamy, 
dackwn, mover-street, 64, Dr, . S, A. 
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In Bishopsgate-street, Mrs. Cath. Boyd. 

At Camden-town, 65, Mr. Richard Bag. 
shaw, of Brydges-street, Covent Garden, 
many years au active and useful publisher 
os bookseller, 

n Tavistock-street, Bedford 

Mrs. Margaret May. > wT 
__At Ashley-lodge, Surrey, 85, the widow 
of Sir Henry Fletcher, bart. 

In Sloane-street, Mr. Robt. Gamble. 

In Finch-lane, Cornhill, 55, Mr. Everett 
Denton. 

In Canterbury-row, Newington Butts, 
89, the widow of Mr. John Jacob Zeslin, 
of Devonshire-square. 

At Croydon, 63, Mrs. Rebecca Dagis. 

In Kent-road, 74, Wm. Holloway, esq. 

At Barnes, 60, Mrs, Rock. 

In York-buildings, Mary-le-bone, the 
wife of the Rev. Henry Kipling, vicar of 
Piumstead and East Wickham. 

At Enfield, 79, Mrs. Mary Spencer, 

At Stoke Newington, 78, Mrs. Guy. 

At Homerton, 67, Wm. Hood, esq. 

At tsleworth, Elizabeth, widow of Lieut. 
gen. Humphrey Bland. 

At Chelsea, the Rev. W. A. Pemberton, 
B.D. fellow and tutor of Emanuel-college, 
Cambridge. 

Pie Hendon, 26, Miss Harriet Frances 

y . 

In Bridge-street, Blackfriars, R. Lae 
mier, esq. 

At Sunning-bill, the wife of Jas. Stephen, 
esq. master in Chancery. 

In St. James’s-square, of an apoplectic 
fit, the Eurl Beauchamp ; he retired to rest 
on Sunday evening im apparent good 
health, and the next morning was found 
dead, Viscount Elmley succeeds to the 
title and estates, which occasions a vacancy 
for Worcestershire. 

In Nerthampton-square, 58, the Rev, 
William Vidler; barely to mention his de- 
cease is not sufficient; such a character _ 
calls for more than ordinary notice, and 
“is calculated to do mankind good if it be 
justly exhibited.” In a former period of 
his life, Mr. V.’s theological opmions were, 
what is denominated, Calvinistic; but, as 
his-mind advauced in habits of thinking, 
those principles gave way to others more 
congenial with those natural notions he 
entertained of the Deity as a moral go- 
vernor, and he at length avowed himself a 
believer in the doctrine of Universal Re- 
storatiun. This was daring his pastorate of 
the Particular Baptist Church at Battle, 
in Sussex. From sach a proceeding he 
counted the sacrifice he must make, and 
anticipated, among other deprivations, 
that of the friendship of those to whom he 
had for some time faithfully and affecti- 
onately ministered. It was, however, not 
a little singular, that, though he was ex- 

heretic by the Kent and Sussex 
pelled as a heretic by 
Association soon after, yet the then people 
le a a oa 
wi excep 
not @ few) Bs fifteey 
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372 Account of John Courtenay, ¢89.— Mr. Justice Hardi 


fifteen dissentients, still adhered to and 
held communion with him, embracing the 
same common Creed. This circumstance, 
in regard to Mr. V. led to an acquaintance 
with the late Mr. Whinchester, (with 
whom he had corresponded before ;) and, 
when the latter left England, Mr. V. was 
called upon to supply his place at Parlia- 
ment Court, Artillery-lane, where he con- 
tinned to labour till an interruption was 
put to his useful services by the illness 
which has brought him to the grave. Gra- 
dually becoming a conscientious convert 
to other views than those which pass cur- 
rent for orthodox, he exploded the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as irrational and un- 
scriptural, and became a zealous asserter 
and able defender of that of the Divine 
Unity, illustrating the “moral tendency” 
of such a faith in his life and at his death. 
As a preacher, to a sonorous voice, he 
united an adsress as pleasing as it was 
peculiar, aud as jnteliigible as it was in- 
structive; while his discourses, whatever 
was the subject, had, in general, a strong 
bearing on Christian practice. In his 
ublications, which were chiefly of a po- 
emical description, he was (according to 
the motto on one of them,) invariably 
found “speaking the truth in love.” 
Thos, ih this, as well as in other respects, 
“all his works were done with charity,” 
Those to whom his ministrations were 
more cspecially confined bore testimony to 
his worth while lhe remained among them ; 
as appears from a printed Report (at the 
beginning of the last year,) of the com- 
mittee of the managers of the chapel, on 
the subject of adding to his pecuniary 
comforts, in which they say, ** mach has 
been given us in such an instrector,”—an 
iustructor, whose loss they now deeply 
regret. At his own express desire he was 
interred in the cemetery of the Gravel-pit 
meeting, Hackney, where a numerous as- 
sembly of sorrowing friends attended; 
when Mr. Aspland, appointed to the 
office, delivered an appropriate and im- 
pressive oration; and, on the next Lord's 
day evening, preached a Funcral Sermon 
at Parliament-court. The Rey. John Evans 
the worthy pastor at Woiship-street, also, 
on the Sunday succeeding, delivered ayn 
eulogium on his departed friend in his 
usual fascinating style, and which has 
since’ been published in the Monthly Re- 
positary—** They that be wise shal shine 
as the bnzhtness of the firmament, and 
they that tara many to righicousness, as 
the stars, for ever and ever,” ; 
[The iate witty John Courtenay, esq. of 
patriotic ceiebrity, was q native of Ire- 
jJand, deseended from a branch of the noble. 
family of that name, and nephew by. his 
mother to the late Earl of Bute. He was 
originally patronized by Marquis ‘Towns. 
head, when’ Lord-lientenant of Ireland; 
and at the general elections in 1780, 1734,. 


and 1790, | hose hel [Nor : 
a » he was chosen 

worth ; in’ 1796, 1802, 1ok ae we 
Appleby, biit afterwards vacated his fr 
Mr. Courtenay, diivitiz his whole ~ 
life, continued stedfastly atta to the 
old opposition; and oti the trinity of thet 
party, in 1783, he was aibporae surveyor 
of the ordnatice, and secretary to the tia, 
ter-general; and again, in 1806, to the 
office of commissioner of the treasury 
Ilis speeches, as a member of tlie lee 
lature, were distinguished by wit and a. 
tire, the brilliancy and poignancy of which 
were acknowledged even by thiose why 
differed from him in_politicat opivion, 
while they were justly admired by those 
who agreed with him. He was the author 
of “A Poetical Review of the Lit 
and Moral Character of Dr. Samuel John. 
son, 1786,” 4to. ‘ Philosophical Reflér. 
tions on the late Revolution in France, &&, 
in a Letter to Dr. Priestley, 1790,” gvo, 
“A Poetical and. Philosojhical Essay on 
the French Revolution, addressed to Mr, 
Burke, 1793,” 8vo. “The present State 
of Manners, Arts, and Politics, of France 
and Italy, in a Series of Poetical Epistles 
from Paris, Rome, and Naples, in 1794 
aud 17935; 1794.” 8vo.] 

[The late Mr, Justice Hardingée was 
representative in parliament for Old Saram 
from 1784 to 1802. He was appointed 
nior justice for the counties of Glamorgan, 
&c. in 1787, and attorney general fo the 
queen in 1794. He was also a vicé presi- 
dent of the Philanthropic Society. His 
correspondence was nivst ‘extensive, Of 
his various compositions, his letters were 
pre-eminent, They were extraordinary, 
from their wit, fancy, and gaiety. They 
seemed to be the productions of a youth of 
20, rather than of a man upwards of 70 
years of age. In conversation he had few 
equals; as he had an astonishing flow and 
chvice of words, and an animated delivery 
of them, such as very few persons possess, 
Whatever were his talents they were 
greatly surpassedin valne by his.active be- 
nevolence. By ardent. zeal and perseve-. 
rance in the service of those persons whom 
he thought worthy of protection, he was 
able to obtain immense sums by subserip- 
tion. Many are now alive to bless his 
memory. ‘The sums he collected for such 
persons amounted to near 10,0001. ; and 
was in a situation te command success. NO 
rebutls checked him: no obstacles pres 
vented his constant pursuit of his merit» 
rious object. This activity of friendship, 
almost always successful, was the prince 
pal feature in his character. To the 3d 
edition of Mr. Hardinge’s “ Letters to ™f 


Burke’ was added, “ An Append com: 


taining a short Answer to ) ajor, Scott's 
Charge of Inconsistency against Mr. Has. 
dinge’s Sentiments respecting Mr. + ‘ 
tings, and ot Tlliberality in his Treatme™ 
of that Gentleman.” A second edi 
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1816.] 
‘blished in 1R00, of “ The 

erg alone’ or, the Beauties’ of that 
Writer extracted a his - 
, in 559 pages and a quarter, 

set hed and (with his accustomed 


fascmating 


-atituled; Some Account of the 
writings of John Dryden! ” 
And this satirical tract was followed, in 
4301, by « Another Essence of Malone 5 Or, 
he Beauties of Sakspeare’s Editor.”] 


felicity) 
pifé av 
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#ccLESIASTICAL PROMOTIONS. 


Rev. Dr. Scott, to the valuable living 

‘atterwick. 
3 W, J. Carver, clerk, B.A. to the 
rectories of Winfarthing and Snitterton 
st. Andrew, with All Saints, Norfolk. 

The Rev. Josepu Heat, M.A. to be 
bead master of Lucton school. 


Northumberland and Durham, — 





$75 


Rev. J. D. Perxtns, D.D. to be chaps 
lain in ordinary to his Majesty. ) 

Rev. H. Mirron, M.A. to the rectory 
of Harswell. ; 


Rev. Rica arp InmAN, to the rectory 
of Todwick, ’ 


Rev. Henr¥ Wootcoomse, to the 
rectory of Pallaton. 

Rev. J. Hote, B.D. te the rectory of 
Freckenham. 

Rev. B. Brivee, B.D. to the Vicaraga 
of Cherryhinton. 

Rev. T. Jounes, to be Chancellor of 
Exeter Cathedral, 

Rev. Dr, Mantey, to the rectory of 
Filton, | 

Rev. E. Gonparp, clerk, B.A. to the 
perpetual curacy of Lingwood. 

Rev. J. Metcaure, B.A. to be a minor 
canon of Canterbury Cathedral, 











PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 


—<a 


XORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
N consequence of many of the shop- 
keepers in Sunderland refusing to 
take plain shillings and sixpences, a very 
grious riot lately took place. A large 
body of the poorer inhabitants assembled, 
dud commenced an attack on several shops, 
the windows of which they demolished, 
While another shop was completely gutted 
of alarge stock of hams, bacon, and gro- 
eeries. 

In consequence of the butcher markets 
not approximating to the low and ruinons 
prices which the graziers are obliged to 
take in the stock markets, many of the 
considerable farmers in Northumberland 
ae beginning to slanghter for their own 
colsumption ; and several of the collicriés 
resularly send to Morpeth market, and 
purchase live stock, which is killed and 
distributed among the population at a pro- 
dizions saving, 

An experiment was recently tried’ at 
Dirham, to dry corn in the sheaf, by 
meats of a stove in the centre of a large 
tvom, which had been placed there for 
naiafacturing purposes, The wheat, which 
at eight in the morning was in a wet state, 
“as at seven in the evening fit for the 


hutler. It is suggested to construct brick’ 


‘*s round the interior of barns, wheré, 

Y setling the sheaves npright, the farmer 

si Local - considerable quantity of corn 

an tours, and thus rescue his crops 
rction, 


€ salmon fisheries j 
rete nes in the north never 


ae summer. The herring season 


ria oe to be unusually successful. 


extraordinary quantity has been 
i off the north coast of N orthumber- 
nd, that 
Wick, T 


more: abundantly than during 


they i ane sold at Ber-’ 
Pedmo Utd, Cc. trom §, to 84, : é , " 


Married.] Mr. Matthew Miller Lee. te 
Miss Jane Wardle: Mr. William Barkas,, 
to Miss Barbara Pallister: all of Newe 
castle. — Joseph Pollard, esq. of Newe 
castle, to Mrs. Chambers, of Whitburn, 
Mr. Carr Robson, to Miss Jane Hopper: 
Mr. Michael Graham, to Miss Mary Pe 
verell: Mr. Thomas Clarke, to Miss Anu 
Lister: all of Darham.— Matthew Bell, 
esq. high sheriff of Northumberland, te 
Miss Elizabeth Ann Gray, of Killing. 
worth.— Mr. Walker, land-surveyor, of 
Durham, to Miss Ann Martin, of St, 
Ann’s-hill, Stockton.—Mr. H, Dale, soli- 
citor, to Miss Jane Reed: Mr. Johe 
Chaters, to Miss Margaret Thrift: all 
of North Shields.—Mr. George Blair, of 
Sunderland, to Miss Elizabeth Williams, 
of Liverpool.—Mr, John Bell, to Mrs. 
Ann Burns, both of Tweedmouth,—Mr, 
Robert Wilkinson, of Merrington, to Miss, 
Mary Young.— At Stockton, Mr. Mossy 
to ‘Miss Wilson, of the Tilery.—Mrg 
Gedrge Proud, of Ash-holm, to Mise 
Marty Dickinson, of Stonechouse.— At 
Hexham, Mr. Michael. Stephenson, to - 
Miss Mann, of North Shields.—Mr. Joby 
Jackson, of Sunderland, to Miss Neatony 
of Bishopwearmouth. 

Died.]: At Newcastle, in the Bigg- 
market, 28, Mr. Robert .Harrower.—in 
the New-road, 60, Mrs. Mary Hallowell. 
—In Spicer-lane, Mrs. Ann Thompson, 
greatly regretted.—In Newgate-street, 84, 
Mrs. Ann Newbegin. —66, .Mr. James: 
Dixon. — Miss Susan. Stuart,— 65, Mr. 
Hugh Stockell.—28, Miss Mary Forster, 
regretted. oe ef 2 foe 
At Durham, John Wilkinson, as rg 
Mrs, Elizabeth Richardson.—47, Mr, 'T. 
Taleotire, greatly respected.— 29, Mr, 
Robert Hall, mach esteemed. if ade 
‘ At North Shiel 
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374 Cumberland and Westmoreland—Yorkshire; 


SO, Mr. Robert Lowry.—65, Mr. William 
Walker.—38, Mr. John Scrafton. -— 60, 
Mr, Edward Brown.—70, Mrs. Aun Rob- 
son,—32, Mr. John Campbell.—57, Mrs. 
Elizabeib Wilson. 

At South Shields, 44, Mr. Wm. Dixon. 

At Tweedmouth, 47, Mr. J. Thompson. 
—51, Mrs. Hannah White. . 

At Hexham, 29, Mrs. N. Temperley, 
greatiy respected.—The wife of Mr. Peter 
Lee, suddenly. — 59, Mr. Thomas Arm- 
strong. 

At Bishopwearmouth, the widow of 
Thomas Wilkinson, esq. much lamented. 
—85, Mr. Thomas Richardson, one of the 
Society of Friends.—43, the widow of Mr, 
Jebn Wiikinson. 

At Monkwearmonth, 67, Mr. Richard 
Teby. 

At Morpeth, 70, Mr. Matthew Nichol- 
gon, suddenly. 

At Alnwick, suddenly, Mrs, Curry. 

At Ash, 76, Mrs. Mary Coward.—At 
Ridley-hall, Isaac Sparke, esq. justice of 

eace for Northumberland.—At Eta!l, 62, 
Mr. Archibald Fairbairn.—At Acomb, 65, 
Mr. Thomas Elliot—At Staindrop, 24, 
Mr. Johu Ford.—At Frosterley, suddenly, 
65, Mr. G. Chapman, ninch respected.— 
At Cherton, 100, Mr. HV. Elliott, 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

The Earl of Carlisle has reduced the 
price of coals, sold at Staith, 3s. 4d. per 
Waggon load. 

Married.) Mr. Henry M‘Kenzie, to Miss 
Jane Topping: Mr. John O'Cain, to Miss 
Marv Holbrook: Mr. Richard Robinson, 
to Miss Maria Atkinson: Mr. Daniel 
M‘Mullens, to Miss Margaret Bonstead: 
all of Carlisle—Henry Benson, esq. of 
Whitehaven, to Miss Maria Meals, of 
Cockermouth.— Mr. Armstrong, to Miss 
Smton: Mr. J. Nelson, to Miss Jane 
Hail: all of Penrith—At Wigton, Mr. 
Joseph Storey, to Miss Mary Davinson.— 
Rr. Bell, to Miss Margaret Hetherington, 
of Bramptov.—Mr. John Etherington, of 
Wetheral, to Miss Winifred Atkinson, of 
Penrith.— Mr. John Lowry Mullender, of 
Stanwix, t¢ Miss Elizabeth Robinson, of 
Carlisle. 
 Died.] At Carlisle, in Caldewgate, 77, 
Mrs. Mary Jackson.— Suddenly, Mr, 
Charles Aioni, a native of Italy.—66, Mr. 
Robert Marsball.—Mr. Iveson, jun. one 
of the Sociery of Friends. 

At Whitehaven, 44, Mr. John Cross- 
thwaite,. | 
‘ At Penrith, 28, Mr. John Rogers.—s9, 
Mrs. Mary Law.-— 61, Mrs. Margaret 
Townley.—Mr. J. Pirkup. * 

At Wigton, Mrs, Margaret Carruthers, 
+-90, Mr. John Sanderson.—78, Mrs. 
Flizabeth Routledge. — Mrs. Grace Ro- 
per.—72, Mr. Thomas Tornent. 

* At Maryport, 53, Mr. Coulthard Sim. 

At Beaumont, 44, Mrs. Elizabeth Hew- 
fon, much respected.—At Leaversdale, 
$2, Mr, Malcaster, a man of great benes 


[Noe, 1, 
volence.— At Cargo; 81, Mr, 
Corwen.—At Knowfield, 68, Me 
cay 5 At Great Orton, 80, Mr. Joby 
Stordy, sen. a member of ‘ 
Friends. ” Society of 
> eee eee 
an unusually numerous meet 
the inhabitants of the town f oan 
and its vicinity, held at the town-hall, and 
by adjonrnment in Paradise-sqnare, to take 
into censideration the cause of the present 
public distress, Thomas Rawson, eq, 
having taking the chair, the following re, 
solutions were unanimously passed:— 
1. That the present alarming state of 
unexampled public distress, calls londly 
upon us as men, and as friends of ou 
country, for an inquiry into its catse,. 
2. That in the year 1792, the taxes paid by 
the people of this country, amounted to 
16,600,000/. annually.—3. That in the year 
1815, the taxes paid by the people of 
this country, amounted to the sum of 
66,000,0001. annually, being an increase of 
49,400,000/. in the annual taxation, daring 
the short space of twenty-three years, 
—4. That the debt, called “ Nati 
onal,” amounts to the enormous sum of 
1,000,000,0001.— 5. That this excessive tay- 
ation, and its concomitant and summary 
enforcement of payment, without regard 
to time or circumstances, is one canse of 
the present distress.—6. That the annnal 
sum of 44,000,000/. is collected from the 
people, to pay the interest of this debt— 
7. That this debt has much of it arisen 
from the late protracted war. agaist 
France, and the frequent subsidies grant 
ed to foreign powers, for the purpose of 
imposing upon France a dynasty hateful 
to the people, the consequences of which 
have been the restoration of the power of 
the Pope and the Inquisition, and the per» 
secution of our Protestant brethren im 
France.—8. That the people of this coun 
try have been deceived as to the causes 
for which the late war against France has 
been carried on; their developement having 
proved that it was not a war of aati 
on the part of France, but a war 0 @ 
faction at home.—9. That 162 peers 
the treasury return 306 members, @ 2% 
persons return $27; thus those who = 
themselves the representatives of ages i 
of persons, are returned by 261! oe ad 
duals only.—10. That by the act of 7 out 
ment, no persons receiving pensions 
: ans f sitting o 
government, are capable 0 i! 
voting in the House of Com oe 
That more than the sum of at gota 
annually paid hy goyernmen 
of the eden of Commons. Thus the ow 
provisoes of our pay cy pris 
and annulled.—12. That the 
debt of 1,000,000,0001. and its consequens 
taxation of 44,000,0U01, bas arise" on 
abuses of the constitution which have * 
suffered to take place.—15, That they 
Called funding, has been jhe grand ¢ y 
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6. 
— the ministers of the day have 


by in its 
: to involve the country in! 
been ena gies. —14. That the funding 

‘cram. iS, im itself, a fraud on posterity, 
en ht never to have been resorted to; 
yee persons as lend money, when 
a know the capital can never be re- 
ad, must be well aware that, sooner or 
later, their capital must necessarily be 
jost; and the safety of the people being 
the supreme law, and the holders of fund- 
ed property, having been altogether hi- 
therto exempted from all parochial bur- 
theas, and the value of their property 
baving been now for a nninber of years, in- 
creased. by the operations of the sinking 
fund, raised by taxes from the people, no- 
thing seems so just, and likely to relieve 
the pressure of the taxation, as the reduc- 
tion of the interest paid on the amount of 
the public debt, or the application of the 
produce of the sinking fund to the exi- 
gencies of the state, by which measure a 
great many of the existing taxes may be 
taken off. This, with the enforcement of 
the most rigid economy in every branch of 
the government, the reduction of the sala- 
ries of public officers, the abolition of use- 
less sinecures and pensions, and the re- 
duction of the army, to the usual peace 
establishment, is the most likely mode by 
which the present pressure of suffering 
may be, at least in some degree, alle- 
viated, 

Maried.] John Dyson, esq. to Mrs, 
Bassett: Mr. J. Mills, to Miss Wetherill: 
all of York.—Mr. John Hodgson, to Miss 
Elizabeth Glass: Mr. Thomas Dawson, 
to Miss Hannah Ross: all of Hull.—Mr. 
Robert C. Briggs, of Hull, to Miss Pier- 
soa, of Howden.—Mr. J. Burton, of Hull, 
to Miss Sophia Ross.—Mr. R. Fowler, of 
Hull, to Miss Mary Day, of Caenby.— 
The Rev, G. Wray, of Leeds, to Miss Wain- 
ian, of Carr-head.—Mr. John Darby, to 
Miss Hannah Armitage: Mr. Thos. Bris- 
tow, to Miss. Arthington:. Mr. Nathan 
Bentley, to Miss Mary Bakes: all. of 
leeds.— Richard Dunn, esq. of Great 
Duffield, to Miss Calvert, of Manchester, 
—George Milner, esq. of Nun-Appleton, 
to Miss Sarah Georgiana Buckston, of 

bonrne.—Mr. William Barton, to Miss 
Heanor Morey, both of Doncaster.—Mr. 
rpriaee to Miss Lydia Dunhill, both 
+2 ontefract.—Mr. James Mann, to Miss 
oe both of Harogate.—Mr. Wad- 
fie ae Wibsey, to Miss Ann Firth, 
woven oer, Bradford.—Mr. John Hol- 
wx to Miss Bromley, both of Halifax. 


Mr. G. Peat, of Halifax. to Miss E 
Vickles, of Stamfield, =” 


Alsop, ]-At Hull, 25, Mr. William Ingle . 


ered <i, Mrs, Margaret Smith, re- 


*—74, suddenly, Mr, Josiah Fit- 


4 much aon KC ; 


At Leeds, 5 ; 
3 ‘s, 50, Mr. Jolin Webster,—66 
Mr, Joba Richas dson.—64, Mrs. Elizabeth 
” 


Lancashire, 
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Helliwell.—88, Mrs. Ellen Billhouse.— 
80, Mr. John Lee.—57, the widow of Mr. 
John Wilkinson.—In Park-square, 35, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rawson.—In Bond-street, 
Mr. Edmondson, of the firm of Messrs. 
Tinker and Edmondson, of Leeds, jew- 
ellers. His death was occasioned by ex- 
treme exertion, used in endeavouring to 
overtake a coach, which by causing a 
violent fermentation of the blood, pro. 
duced an internal rupture, and termi- 
nated fatally in a few hours.—Mr, Henry 
Spencer, 

At Bridlington, 24, Mr. Sam. Auther. 

At Wakefield, 8, Mr. Henry Irwin. 

At Halifax, 21, Miss Frances Yonng, 
greatly lamented, 


‘ At Beverley, 45, Mr. Francis Shep- 
erd. 

At Ripon, 77, William Tancred, esq. 

At Whitby, 28, Mrs. Lewis, of News 
castle, lamented. 

At Settle, Mrs. Whalley. 

At Gate Fulford, at an advanced age, 
Robert Fowler, esq. formerly of the E. L 
Co.’s service.—At Wincolmlee, 91, Mas. 
Mary Stark.—At Lockington, 67, the Rev. 
Francis Lundy, forty years the respected 
rector of that parish—At Sutton, 76, J. 
Hipsley, an highly respected member of 
the Society of Friends. 

LANCASHIRE. 

At a meeting of the gentry, clergy, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of Livers 
pool, held in the town-hall, the 11th ult. 
for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the distresses of the country, and the 
best means to be adopted for remedying 
the same, Sir William Barton, kat, mayos, 
being in the chair, it was resolved :— 

1. That the distress which has for some 
time excited. the cry of complaintin masy 
other districts of the country, bas at lengtls 
extended to the town of Liverpool; in cone 
sequence of which, a great number of our 
mechanics and artisans are destitute of em- 
ployment; and, cannot but contemplate the 
near approach of winter, with feelings of the 
most poignant uneasiness.—2. That for the 
purpose of administering all practicable re¢ 
lief to the industrions poor, a committee be 
formed, to which it shall be recommended 
to make a minute survey of the state of 
this town; to consider of all means which 
may be suggested of procuring work for 
the labourers and others now out of eme 
ploy: and, if it be fuund necessary, to ine 
stitute a subscription for the relief of those 
who are unable te work, or who may bave 
no other resoarce.—3. That the said come 
mittee consist of the worshipfal the pre 
sent mayor and his successor, the present 
bailiffs and their successors, the reverend 
the rectors of the parish, the presidents of 
the several public charities, the magis- 
trates of the borough, and the churchware 
dens of the parish, who shall be empow- 
ered to add to their number as they sll 
think proper. 4. That it bereceuyunaces 























































$76 Cheshire. 


to the corporation and dock trustees, to 
raise such sums of money.on the security 
of the corporation and dock estates, as 
may, by a timely application in the shape 
of wages, afford a great and valuable por- 
tion of our population the means of living 
upon their industry, instead of subsisting 
upon alms.—5. That this.meeting, whilst it 


sfinds itself imperatively ealled upon to - 


adopt every plan which may bid fair to 
give a temporary relief to the distresses of 
«the industrious poor, can no Jonger shut 
its eyes to the causes of that distress , 
which causes it discovers in the national 
debt, as swelled by the enormous expen- 
diture of nearly twenty-three .years’ war, 
splendid indeed, in point of naval and 
military. achievements, but, as far as pub- 
lic happiness is. concerned, fruitless and 
destructive. To support this expenditure, 
government demand from the nation, wheu 
in a state of exhaustion, sums, greater 
than those, the levying which pressed se- 
verely ypon its capacity, even when ina 
.state of commercial prosperity. The fatal 
-effects of this excessive taxation have been 
felt by all orders of the community ; and 
they have reduced the nation to this por- 
tentous state, that, whilst the poor ‘have 
been crying for bread, the legislature has 
been employed in-devising.means to raise 
the price of corn.—6. That one main source 
of the expenditure of which we at present 
complain, is the maintenance, during a 
time of peace, of a larger army than was 
“thought necessary during some ef the most 
“active years of. the late most aetive war: 
and that the employment of a great por- 
portion of that standing army, for the pur- 
pose of upholding a foreign monarch.on the 
throne, is subversive of the -principles 
which seated the preseut ‘family on. the 
Ahrove of Great Britain, aud derogatory 
to the charaeter of a great and generous 
nation.—7..That another. source of waste- 
ful expenditure, the contemplation of 
which, in these times-of suffering, justly 
irritates the public feeling, is to be found 
in the. want of controul over the extrava- 
gant .expences of the civil list—in -the 
enormousemoluments of numerous sine- 
‘eurists—ein the overgrown salaries of more 
active public funetionarices—and in the 
pensions bestowed with lavish hand upon 
the dependants of every suecessive ad- 
ministgation.—8. That the suecessful de- 
- fence of those various heads of extravagant 
expenditure, whenever they have been 
‘Called into question in the House of Com- 
mons, in the opiuien of this meeting, of 
itself evinces the necessity of such a re- 
form.as may seeure to the people a fuil, 
fair, and free representation in that ho- 
‘@ourable house. : 
The Leeds aad Liverpool canal is-now- 
pened, and is likely to produce the niest 
important bevefits to the. circumjacent 
sountry in every part of its extensive line, 





, [Nov ; 
Married] Mr. James Rg 
Miss Sarah Gill: Mr. Wala ame 
to Miss Charlotte Hurst: Mr, Jobn 
ker, to Miss Huddleston: Mj; lig. 
Benton Sparkes, to Miss: koe 
Mr. William Scowcroft, to Mis “ 
John ; all .of Manchester.—Mr. Gani 
of. Manchester, to Miss Pearson, of Api. 
wick.—Mr. Joseph Armstrong, of May 
chester, to Miss Eliza D 
—Mr. Joseph Mather, of 
Miss Ann Livesey, of Salford. — Joby 
Broadhurst, esq. of Manchester, to Mis,” 
Sarah Weaver,»of Bauk-parade, Salford, 
—Mr. Isaac Tate, jun. to Miss Charlotte 
Bullock: Mr. William Lindop, to Mis 
Lonisa Oswald: Mr. Joseph Rigby, to 
Mrs. Godbear: Mr. Culshaw, to Mis 
F, Wilson, all of Liverpool._—Mr, Tio. 
Troughton, of Liverpool, to Miss Whil. 
cock, of Overton.-—B. A. Richard Har. 
rison, esq. of Bankfield, to ‘Miss Hannah 
Birley, of Kirkham.—Mr. Haydock, so. 
licitor, to Miss Mary Tomlinson, both of 
Preston.—Mr. Thomas Culshaw, solicitor, 
to Miss E. Knight, both of Wigan.—dr, 
Richard Fairclough, of Farrington, to 
Miss Margaret Scott, of Brindle. 

Died.} At Manchester, Mr. «Mabbott, 
respected.-—55,Mr. W. Stocks, deservediy 
lamented.— In Deansgate, Mr. Robert 
Riley, regretted.—In St. Ann’s-square,74, 
Mr. John Carver, 

At Salford, Mr. Joseph Darham, sut- 
denly. : 

At -Liverpool, .in Clarence-street, %, 
‘Mr. Richard Whitehead.—In_. Cross ball 
street, Mrs. ‘Crawford.—In Brownlow 
street, Mrs. -P.Callau.—?8, Mr. William 


‘Peers, justly esteemed. —~ Mr, ‘William 


Ewing. —48,. George Binns, one 
Society of .Friends.— In Plumbestreet, 
Mr. Thomas Davies. —In ‘Tythe-barme 
street, at an advanced age, M. Falkuet. 

At Great Bolton, 43,-Mrs, Elizabeth 
Brierclifie. ; 

At Colne, .75, ‘Mr. John Whitaker, 
greatly respected. : . 

At Halliwell, 59, Mr. Oliver. OS 
deservedly respeeted.—At Ardw ae 
Mr. Thomas. Sterndale.—At Fens 


80, the widow of Joseph Fielden, esq— 


much re 
At ‘Denton, Mrs. Ann: Cooke, much 
spected.—At “Toateth-park, the == a 
the Rev, Mr. Anderson. 
CHESHIRE. ; 

At the late Chester great Michaelmas 
fair, the cattle :masket was ae Te 
flat. Horses fetched low prices. <r 
stock. were a complete drug. Lyd 
pigs maiutained the prices of last fair. 
Welsh-flannel market-was_ well filled, 


there were many bnyers. Refs 


G irmingham, and Sheffield goo 
Glasgow, Birmingham, =t low prist 


were in great variety and ‘smal 
In-the liop market there was & ¥efY” 


supply. Mii. 
At the last‘ Chester gasizes, ten Jom 
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U6. found guilty of an un 
e found guuty ? 
net batt inaiion against their masters; 
; sentenced to be imprisoned two years, 
ei cx, yar 
| behaviour for two years ’ 
a3 h. . 
mM okey William Laeietts esq. 5 Miss 

‘uchaw, both of Stockport. — James 
‘wail esq. of Cleongar-hall, to Miss 
Hiriet Lake, of Birkenhead-priory. — 
Mr. Samuel Alcock, of Heaton Norris, to 
Miss Sarah Watkin, of Cheadle. — Mr. 
Okell, of Lymm, to Miss Harper, of 
Grappen-hall. marr e 1 

Died.) At Chester, in King’s-buildings, 
Edward Holt, esq. ’ 

At Macclesfield, 69, the widow of Mr, 
Richard Allan. 

At Neston, 67, Stephen Bond, esq. M.D. 

At Frodsham, 70, Mr. Sam. Briscoe. 

At Malpas, 41, Mr, John Welch, greatly 
esteemed.—31, Mr. Samuel Shaw. 

At Altrincham, Mrs. Race, justly la- 
mented. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

A melancholy accident happened lately 
at Derby. The London mail passing 
through that town, the axle-tree broke, 
and precipitated the whole of the outside 
pasengers to the ground; one gentleman 
was killed on the spot, ‘another had. his 
thigh broken, a lady was taken up with 
faint hopes of surviving, and several — 
were severely bruised, Surely ail cases o 
death by the carelessness or negligence of 
others, onght to be considered as equiva- 
lent to manslaughter. Who last examined 
this axle-tree? 

Married.] Mr. G. Stevenson, to Miss H. 
Mather, both of Derby.—Mr. R. S. Bar- 
row, of Makeney, to Mrs, Copestake, of 
Detby—Mr. John Gregory, to Miss Re- 
becca Lowe, both of Mickleover.—Mr. 
T. Radford, of Ashbourne green, to Miss 
Boden, of Eggenton, 

Died.) At Chesterfield, 89, Mr. Padley, 
van, respected, 

t Coxbench-hall, 19, Miss Jane Mary 
Buchanan, . 

At Ingleby, 82, Mr. Richard Norwood, 
regretted.— At Humbleton, 65, Mr. Wm. 
ae lamented.—At Heath, 62, Mr. 
on Stevenson, schoolmaster, much re- 
rors he was a contributor many years 

© British Diuries, and Scientific Re 


» under the signature of i- 

ductus Ramphtoniensis. nine 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRRF. 

.A meeting of the inhabitants of Not- 

» to the number of upwards of 

ne —_ held, “ to deliberate on 

lety Of petitioning the Regent to 

‘semble parliament, for the saokens of 

§ into consideration the necessity of 

ing that unconstitutional and danger- 

ton vm J establishment we are called 

paces od weer ee all sinecure 

ensions ; enforce 
Moyrary Mae. Xo. 200, ns ogee 
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a rigid economy in the expenditure of the 
public money; and to give to the people 
what is their unalienable right—a full, fair, 
free, and equal representation in the 
Commons House of Parliament.” Some 
just and energetic resolutions and a peti- 
tion, conformahbly with the above objects, 
were unanimously agreed to. 
_ Married.] Mr. John Speck, to Miss Hare 
riet Scott, both of Nottingham.— Mr. 
George Cooke, of Nottingham, to Miss 
E. Mabbott, of Manchester.—Mr. Sil- 
vester, of Alfreton, to Miss Elizabeth 
Wilson, of South Normanton. 

Died.] At Nottinguam, Mr. Alderman 
Coldham, respected.—77, the widow of 
Mr. Richard Sutton, justly lamented.— 
Miss Sophia Walters.—In Barker-gate, 23, 
Mr. Samuel Moore Smith, regretted.—In 
York-street, 62, Mr. John Severn. 

At Mansfield, 65, Mr. William Lang, 
universally regretted.—77, J. Blagg, esq. 

At Newark, 55, Mr. Thomas Wand, 35, 
Mr. Robert Leason.—60, Mrs, Elizabeth 
Robinson.—At Radcliffe, 85, John Taylor, 
esq.—At Tollerton, the Rev. Pendock 
Neale, rector of that parish,—At Car- 
Colston, Mrs. Matthews.—At Keyworth, 
31, Mr. John Shepperson. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A charitable institution is conteniplated 
for selling at a cheap rate clothing to the 
poor of Stamford and its neighbourhood. 

Married.} Mr. C. Bennett, to Miss Wat« 
son.—Mr. W. Hall, to Miss Caroline Carr : 
all of Lincola.—Mr. Bartham, of Gran- 
tham, to Miss Bowerbank, of Mansfield. 
Mr. Newsome, to Miss Elizabeth Wressell, 
both of Gainsborough.—Mr. John Rippen, 
to Miss Glenn.—Mr. Samuel Bestwick, 
to Miss Hyde: all of Grantham.—Mr, R. 
Fowler, of Hull, to Miss Mary Day, of 
Caenby.—Peter Parnell, jun, esq, of Stam- 
ford, to Miss Harriet L. Watson, of Canter- 
bury.—Mr. John Ostler, of West Ashby, 
to Miss Lucy Ward, of Spilsby.—Mr. 
Francis Robinson, to Miss Crowk well, both 
of Brigg. 

Died.] At Lincoln, Mrs, Fowler.—26, 
Mrs. Goulding. 

-At Grimsby, Mrs. Emmerson.—58, Mr. 
John Bates. 

At Spilsby, 32, Mr. John Lenton.—25, 
Miss Mary Grascley. 

At Spalding, 30, Mrs. Armstrong.—At 
an advanced age, Mr. J. Jackson. 

At Caistor, Miss Mildred Mouncey. 

At Louth, 82, Mr. Holland.—Mr. Lloyd, 
—68, Mr. W. Near. : 

At Carringham, 62, Mr. Winn.—At 
Caenby, 22, Mr. ‘Thomas Bland. 

At Somersby, 71, Mr. Samuel Melson.— 
At St. Martin's, Stamford Barlon, 69, Ww. 
Westmorland, esq. 

3 LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. | 

Married.] The Rev. John Benson, M.A. 
of Leicester, to ae Frances Gilpin, of 
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Palversbatch.— 
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Palversbatch.—Mr. J. Hind, of Leicester, 
to Miss Elizabeth Berridge, of Belgrave.— 
Mr. Joseph Letts, to Miss Elizabeth Smee- 
ton, both of Medbourn.—Mr. John Lake, 
of Rothwell, to Miss Grant, of Market 
Harborongh.—Mr. Payne, of Syston, to 
Miss Sarah Spencer, of Leicester.—Mr. 
Edward Gamble, of Cotesmore, to Miss 
Hannah Maria Lloyd, of Bromyard. 

Died.) At Leicester, 34, Mrs. Gratia 
Drayton, deservedly lamented. 

At Ashby de la Zonch, 77, Mr, Charles. 

At Thornton, Mr. Webster.—At Osga- 
thorp, 60, Mr. Benjamin Johnson, 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting lately took place at Stafford, 
for the purpose of relieving the distresses 
of the destitute in the county. During its 
progress it was much interrupted by the 
cries of the starving populace, who loudly 
vociferated “‘ Lower your rents,” “ Down 
with all sinecurists.” At length, on the ri- 
ging of an mdependant man to explain ‘the 
true causes of the misery they had met to 
alleviate, the heads of the meeting dis- 
persed, after subscribing some inadequate 
eums, for the vain purpose of relieving the 
innumerable poor. 

At an adjourned meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Wolverhampton, recently held 
for the purpose of taking into consider- 
ation the most effectual means of relieving 
the distress of the manufacturing and la- 
bouring poor, the following, among other 
resolutions, were unanimously . adopted ; 
—1. That, from the Report of the com- 
aittee appointed to ascertain the state of 
the distress of the manufacturing and la- 
bouring poor, it appears, that there are 
upwards of 4,500 individuals, inclading 
men, women, and children, (being more 
than one-fourth of the population of the 
town) in very distressed circumstances— 
a great proportion of which are out of eme 
ployment, whilst the others have only very 
scanty and uncertain means of subsistence. 
—2, That, in consequence of the daily di- 
minution of persons who had been able te 
pay, and the great increase of those who 
are constantly applying for relief, the 
Poor Rates have very seviously increased, 
and are increasing to a most enormous 
extent.—3. That, notwithstanding the bene- 
volent intention of obtaining subscriptions 
towards relieving those distresses, the sums 
hitherto subscribed are totally inadequate 
for that purpose.—4. That, though this 
meeting is duly sensible of the very liberal 
and muuificent donations of several indi- 
viduals in the county, yet when they con. 
sider its opulence, respectability, and popr- 
dation, they cannot help lamenting their ex- 
amples have had, in general, so little effect. 
—5. ‘That from the unexampled difficulties 
which the manufacturing and trading part 

ef the district have had, for a long time, 


te contend with, by a total stagnation of 
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[Nov, 1 
trade, great depreciation of the} 
by heavy losses and large stoete are 
rendered incapable of contributing tot 
Wants, or alleviating the sufferings (but j 
a very limited way) of the manntacterng 
and labouring poor.—6é, That it is 
opinion of this meeting, that it is mon 
wo to employ the poor in some ys. 
ul undertaking than to distri 

them without labour, idea 

Married.] The Rev. William Hick 
gen ie Miss Crinch, of H au bd 
T. Troughton, esq. of Liver t 
Willock, of Overton. Mn Hin a 
Miss Smith, both of Hanley.—Mr, 
of London, to Miss Harriet Slathan, of Co. 
bridge. — At Abbot's Bromey thas 
Hayne Chawner, esq. to Miss J. Hide, of 
Bagot's Bromley.—Mr. Thomas Daniel, to 
Miss A. Cotton, both of Stoke-upon-Trent, 

Died.] At Litchfield, 63, 8. E eq, 
sen. a member of the Corporation, 

At Wolverhampton, 29, Mr. Edward 
‘Ward.—lIsaac Scott, esq. suddenly, 

At Eccleshall, 35, Mr. Walter Titley, re. 
spected. 

At Wall, 65, the widow of Robert Hall 
esq.—At Great Fenton, Mr. Jolin Moore, 


deservedly respected.—At Trentham, 49, 
Mr. G. Henney, 


WARWICKSHIRE. | 


Married.]‘Mr. Benjamin Butler, to Miss 
Mary Bavers.—Mr. Robert Bolding, of 
Digbeth, to Mrs. Barker : all of Birming- 
ham.—At Leamington, Augustus Edward 
Hobart, esq. to Miss Mary Williams,—Mr, 
Samuel Bolton, of Birmingham, to Miss 
Beatrice Stubbs, of Cannock.—Mr. Paint. 
er, of Birmingham, to Miss Eliza Bull, of 
Brown Candover.—Mr. Samuel Mills, of 
Stratford on Avon, to Miss Warren, of 
Newbold Pacey. 

Died.] At Birmingham, 25, Mrs. Hyde, 
much esteemed.—In Steelhouse-lane, Mrs. 
Sarah Green.—In Great Hampton-street, 
74, Mrs. Mary Milburn.—In Bell-street, 
Mr. Thomas Millward.—In Canal-street, 
23, Mrs. Elizabeth Bowen, -regretted.— 
Mr. John Berry, formerly a jeweller, 
New Hall-street; lie bas, for many 
years, been well-known and deservedly 
respected in that town for his upright 
pious, and amiable spirit and aga 
Long will his memory be gratefully @ 
respectfully cherished by @ oor 
circle of his descendants, friends, an 

naintance. ; 

At Stratford on Avon, 68, Mr. — ; 

At Sutton Coldfield, the widow %:¢ 
Duncumb, esq. 7 ia 

At Coleshill, Mr. John Burbid _At 

At Camp-hill, 34, Mrs. Simcox 
Darlaston, Mrs, Mary R Robin! 
—At Hockley, 9, Mr. John Senet 
jon.—At Polesworth, 26, Mr. 
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SHROPSHIRE, 

sting of gentlemen, freeholders, 
Ata ont of the county of Salop, 
ssnant to requisition, at the Shire- 
e Shrewsbury, the 7th ult. “ for the 
r of taking into consideration the 
effectnal means of relieving the dis- 
om of the manufacturing and labouring 
wee Sir y, J. TyRWHITT JONES, Bt. 
Fgh Sheriff, in the chair; 1t was resolved 
sanimously— hat it is the opinion of this 
neetilg that asubscription should be im- 
snediately opened for the purpose of Tes 
jieving the distresses of the manufacturing 

sod labouring poor of this county. 

Married.) Mr. William Laurence, of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Hughes, of Meole.— 
Francis Cashel Crotty, esq. to Miss Mary 
Wellings, of Ludlow.—Mr. Hughes, of 
Shrewsbury, to Miss Beatrice Atkinson.— 
At Wrockwardine, Mr. Francis Rogers, to 
Miss Elizabeth Cross—Mr. Walker, of 
Bridgnorth, to Miss Mary Winnal, of Bil- 


sley. 
eal} At Shrewsbury, Mrs. Mountford, 
—21, Mr. Samuel Wall.—Miss Sarah 
Blower. 

At Shiffnall, Mrs. W. Yates. 

At Woore, the wife of John Latham, esq. 

At the More, Miss Mary Roberts.—At 
Cressage, Mrs. Jenkins.—At Cruck Meole, 
Mis. Winstanley—Near Condover, Mr. 
Oakley.—At Milson, Miss Ann Beddoe. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. William Yates, of Stour- 
port, to Miss Elizabeth Perry, of Bewd- 
ley—Mr. John Gough, of Kidderminster, 
to Miss Elizabeth Smith, of Pedmore.—Mr, 
$.W. Palmer, of King’s Norton, to Miss 
Elizabeth Brittle, of Bay-tree house. 

Died.} At Worcester, Mr. Thomas 
Bayliss, 

At Kidderminster, 89, the widow of Mr. 
Thomas Cooper.—Mr. Charles Radcliffe, 
ra years librarian to the Worcester li- 

rary. 

At Stourbridge, Mr. Isaac Snell, la- 
mented, 

At Stourport, 68, Mr, John Redding, 

HEREFORDSHIRE. | 

The Jate Hereford music-meeting at- 
tracted a splendid assemblage of company; 
the collections exceeded 6501. 

Married.) Mr, William Gatehouse, of 
the Woodlands, to Miss Deykin.—Mr, 
Liewellin, to Miss Housden, of Upper 
Sapy.—Mr, Edward Gamble, of Cattes- 
mere, to Miss Hannah Maria Lloyd, of 
Bromyard, 

, Died.) At Burghhill-Lodge, William 
Linger, Pyrat Ridgebourne, the widow 
of Edman Cheese, esq. 
GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

ing tumults within the month have 
0 place in Monmouthshire: the col- 
and miners at the iron-works of Mere 

Tydvil, to the number of 15,000, 
i open revolt; setting, for seme 


days, the civil powers at defiance. - They 
resisted the attempt of their employers to 
reduce their wages to one shilling per day. 
Expresses were forwarded to the home 
department, which directed the mails to 
convey instractions to the different dise 
tricts for the immediate march of troo 

The speedy appearance of large bodies of 
these, and the persuasions and promises of 
the magistracy, appeased and dispersed 
the enraged multitude without bloodshed 5 
but it does not yet appear that they have 


‘accepted employment on the low terms 


offered, though it may be the most that 
can be afforded, 

After one of the most severe and honors 
able struggles ever known, CoLonEL 
WEBB, supported by the Whig interes 
has been returned to represent the ci of 
Gloucester in Parliament; the num 
at the close of the poll were— 

For Col. Webb .. «+++ ++849 
For Mr. Cooper .-+«+730 

At Gloucester a club has been formed, 
which merits general imitation, and which, 
if general, would correct most of our poli- 
tical evils. The principal inhabitants of 
the town and county have formed an asso- 
ciation called a Whig Club, for the pure 
pose of raising a fund to assist in defraying 
the expences of any Whig who may offer 
himself as a candidate to represent the eity 
or county of Gloncester. Let such clubs 
he formed in every county of the empire, 
and the cause of liberty and political jus- 
tice will soon triumph, 

A numerous and respectable meeting 
of the inhabitants of Bristol lately took 
place at the Guildhall, for the purpose of 
forming a charitable institution to perpe- 
tuate the memory of the late Richard Rey- 
nolds.—See Varietics. 

Married.] Mr. Drinkwater, of Glouces- 
ter, to Miss Millwater, of Minchinhampton, 
—Mr, Culverwell, to Miss Ann Godwin, 
both of Bristel— William Roden Rennalls, 
esq. to Miss Jane Lewis, of Clifton.—Na- 
thaniel Dyer, esq. of Nailsworth, te Miss 
Rayer, of Guiting.—William Aston, esq, 
of Eyford-house, to Miss Mary Ann Sed- 
don, of Aldersgate-street, London.—Mr, 
Henry Clift, to Miss Ann Burdock, both 
of Painswick.—Richard Smith, esq. of 
Downfield, to Miss Henrietta Moens, of 
Park-street, Bristol. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 70, Mr, Charles 
King, greatly regretted.—69, Mr. Pettat 
Gardiner, much respected.—In Barton- 
street, 91, D. Brehm, esq.—Mr. James 
Cole.—Mr. Palmer. 

At Bristol, in Charles-street, 79, Mr. J. 
Vowles.—The widow of Mr. L. Wensley, 
greatly regretted.—in St. James’s Church- 
yard, 72, Mr, Thomas Waller.—On St. Mi- 
chael's hill, the widow of the Rev. George 
Witkins.—At Chepstow, Naty of Mr. 
John Kirby, justly regretted, 

At Coanenter, Mr. Joha Padbury.—39, 
| 3Cz ae 
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the widow of R. W. Hall, esq. justly !a- 
mented. “iN 

At Tewkesbury, 96, Mr. William Tom- 
kins. 

At Siston, 40, Mrs. Maria Gould, re- 
gretted.—At Brinscomb Port, the wife of 
Mr. Richard Miller, banker.—At Dim- 
mock, Mr. Hartland.—At Widford, 82, 
Mr. Henry Secker, universally esteemed. 
—At Kingstanley, Mr. Holder.—At Kings- 
cote, 67, Mrs. Wright.—At Maisey Hamp- 
ton, Mr. William Collett. 

At Cheltenham, after an indisposition of 
a few davs only, James King, esq. master 
of the ceremonies of that place, and of the 
Upper Assembly Kooms at Bath. On the 
removal of Mr. Tyson, in 1785, to the Up- 
per Rooms, be was elected Master of the 
Ceremonies of the Lower Assembly Rooms ; 
and on the resignation of Mr. ‘Tyson, Mr. 
King was himself translated to the Upper 
Rooms, at the commencement of the sea- 
son of 1805; where, aud at Cheltenham, 
he continued to officiate highly to the satis- 
faction of the nobility and gentry, to the 
period of his decease. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

The magistrates of several hundreds in 
this county have expressed their determi- 
nation, at the late day of licensing public- 
houses, that if, in future, any complaint 
was made against any public-house, in the 
hands of a brewer, of the badness of the 
beer, they would, at the next licensing 
day, grant a license to the publican, and 
not to the house, so that he might remove 
to any other house. 

Married.| 8. Collingwood, esq. of Ox- 
ford, to Miss Ann Jemima Humtly, late of 
Reading.— Daniell Taunton, esq. of Ox- 
ford, to Miss Bradford, of Swindon,—Mr, 
R. H. Freeborn, of Oxford, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Pratt, of Narborough Lodge.—Mr. 
Hunt, of Oxford, to Miss Hartin, of Bi- 
cester.—Mr. Joseph Ward, of Banbury, to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Stacey, of Wardington.— 
William Hayward, jun. esq. of Watlington, 
to Miss Jane Eleanor Webb, of Woking- 
ham.—Mr, John Tew, of Fencot, to Mrs. 
Taylor, of Headington.—Mr. R. Davey, 
of Dorchester, to Miss L. C. Morgan, of 
Coughton.—Mr. Charles Lovegrove, to 
Miss Wildgoose, both of Little Milton, 

Died} At Oxtord, Mrs. Gould.—In St. 
Giles’s, at an advanced age, Mrs. Bushy.—- 
In Pembroke-street, 64, Mr. Beechy, sud- 
denly. 

AtThamne, 82, Mr. H. Dimmock, greatly 
a oy 

t Haseley, F. Wastie, esq.—At Stad- 
hampton, 7%, Mrs, Elizabeth Ayres,—At 
Benson, at an advanced age, Mrs. Norman. 
—At Wheatley, Mrs. Griffin. 

BUCKINGHAM AND BERKSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Thomas Burton, of New- 

bury, to Miss Jane Hooper, of Hatt-house, 


-—Mr. May, of Englefield, to Miss $ 
rs Then ; gieheld, to Miss Strange, 


ford, & [Nov, { 

- [Nov 
Died.] At Bill-hill oq 
At Groundwell-house, Mg, ewe 
home ‘hite W : 
lings, esa, altham, 77, Thomas Kay. 

At Reading, Mary, the wif 
Py: she was the slates of William Bese 
of Trinity-college, Oxford and, like ber 
brother, she died of a fever, occasioned 
her anxious and unremittins M 

at Ing attention to 
Some sick members of her family. She 
made all around her happy ; and she Was 
herself happy in her family, in her cop. 
nexions, and in her own reflections, 7). 
wards the pupils of Dr. Valpy’s establish. 
ment, over the domestic part of which she 
presided, she acted not only as a friend 
bnta mother, A short time ago they gave 
au Interesting proof of their love and gn. 
titude, by presenting her with plate 
amounting to 250 guineas ; a gift, the w. 
lue of which was considerably increased 
by the endearing manner in which it wa 
magle. 
HERTFORD AND BEDFORD, 

Married.| Mr. W. Lane, of Biggles. 
wade, to Miss Mary Freeman, of West 
Walton. 

Died.} At Buntingford, Mrs. Amelia 
Wortham.—At Hoddesdon, 65, the widow 
of W. Farrington, esq. 

At Harrold, 72, Mrs, Clapham, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.|] Mr. W. Wing, of Thorpe, to 
Miss Sarah Wells, of Peterborough.—Tho- 
mas Mercer, esq. of Hackleton, to Miss 
Catherine Boulton.—Mr. Perkins, of Buck- 
ingham, to Miss Hannah King, of Cold 
Ashby.—Mr. Richard Wittaker, to Mis 
S. Rose, both of Kettering.—Mr. James 
Eland Hobson, of London, to Miss Matilda 
Eland, of Thrapston. 

Died.] At Northampton, Mrs; Drake— 
60, Mr. Edge. 

At Peterborough, 62, Mr. J. Sherman. 

At Kettering, 22, Mr. Sherman— 
80, Mr. Christopher Wilson. , 

At Towcester, 65, Mr. Henry Simes. 

At Paulerspury, Miss Ann Master. _ 

At Horton, 87, Sir Kobert Gunning, 
bart. K.B.—At Isham, 38, Mrs. Smith— 
At Loddington, Mr. Thomas Dainty. 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married.] William Jellings, esq. of Me 
pal, to Miss Mary Macormick, of Witchan, 
—At Eynesbury, Mr. J. Atterbury, “ 
Miss Ann White, of Long Stow.—At Lit 
tle Stukeley, Mr. Falconer, surgeo®, > 
Miss Ann Gray, of Great Gedding. “ 

Died.] At Cambridge, in the Univers J 
the Rev. Edward Blomfield, M.A. Felle 
and Assistant Tutor of Emanuel pm 

At Warboys, 66, Frances, wife 0 
Rev. Robert Fowler, 

NORFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. rag 8 pain: ~ we 
Sarah Buttifant.—Mr. ‘Thoma 
Miss Charlotte Yallop.—Mr. These 
to Miss Mary Goring: all’ of N Mr, 
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an, of Norwich, to Miss 
Mr. Rober exball, Robert Back, esq. 
7 te Miss Lowden, of Norwich. 
n Harper, of Norwich, to Miss 
ary Obley of Yarmouth.—Mr. Eade, to 
os Oakes, of Horsford.—Mr. George 
Rorratt, of Mickleburgh, to Miss M. J. 
: ‘armo 
gg re both of Yarmouti.—Mr, 
Joba Headly, of Gayton, to Miss Catherine 
Matthews, of Grinaston.—At Gillingham, 
Mr, Thomas Ward, merchant, Londoa, to 
Miss Berry, daughter of the late Mr, 
ry. « 
a, At Norwich, 73, Theodora, wite 
of David Colombine, esq. highly respected, 
—63, Mrs. Susanna Prentice.—In St. Ste- 
phen’s, 62, the widow of Mr. Thomas 
Rarber.—86, Richard Moss, esq. Deputy 
Registrar of the Diocese of Norwich, 
atly respected, ad 

At Coulton, 72, Mr. William Downing. 
“At Poringland, 62, Mr. Christopher 
Walter—At Ketteringham, 55, Mrs. Ma- 
ria Walpole.—At Gayton, 19, Miss Eliza- 
beth Marsters, regretted.—At Lakenham, 
83, Mrs. Rebecca Church.—At Caston- 
all, 82, Mrs. Howes.—At Flegg Burgh, 
74, Mr. John Allured.—At Marham, 40, 
Mr. John Butters. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married.] Mr. Samuel Cooper, to Miss 
Bailey, both of Bury.—Mr. Philip Thomp- 
son, to Miss 8S, Beckitt, both of Wood- 
bridge—Robert Oncbye Walker, esq. to 
iiss Wynter, of Aldeburgh.—Jeoln Con- 
stable, esq. of East Bergholt, to Miss Bick- 
nell, of Spring garden-terrace, London.— 
Mr. Sidney, te Miss Ayliffe, both of Wool- 
pi.—Mr. Robert Pattie, to Miss Mary 
Stedman, both of Norton.—Mr. Thomas 
Cracknell, of Fressingfield, to Miss Sarah 
Norman, of South Elmham, 

Died.) At Ipswich, Mr. Joseph Marsh, 
respeeted.—51, the wife of Mr. J. Smart. 

_ At Bury, 58, Mr. William Bailey. 
a Senden, Mr. Michael Phillips, re- 

At Saxmundham j ; 
pereding ~remeyy » 73, the wife of Mr 

At Sudbury, 35, Hannah, wife of the 
Rev. Henry Watts Wilkinson, M.A. 

At Kentford, 69, Mrs. Sarah Dunthorne. 
Me geetandiston, 44, Mr, J. Rix.—At 
bet, 24) Mr. J. Bryant.—At Den- 
7 96, Mr. Matthew Halls,—At Wilby, 
enone Winitmore.—At Burstall, 


R ESSEX. 
to obberies have late'y been carried on 
_woeat extent in the neighbourhood of 
the ted: want of employment is 
Teal nev ’ and, beyond all doubt, the 
thi oe *» Distress is general throughout 
hard § uly; men are compelled te work 
OF 8d. per day, and uumerous able 
Mr, Mp Cannot obtain more than 6d, 
bn. 


; Fhillips bas presented to the Lords 
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Lieutenant of the county, his plan for ame- 
liorating their distresses, 

Married.] Mr. James Russell, of Wood- 
ford, to Miss Appleton, of Henley upon 
Thames.—W. H. Dutton, esq. to Miss 
Mary Anne Clarke, of Danbury. 

Died.|] At Brentwood, Mrs. Ablin. 

At Maldon, Mrs. Tomlinson.—Mrs. Coe, 
suddenly. 

At Springfield-hall, 32, Mr. John Abrey. 
—At Elmden, 72, Mr. J. Warner.—At 
Great Baddow, Mr. Stephen Duffield.— 
At Audley End, Mr, Butler, lamented.— 
At Radwinter, 74, Mr. T. Carter.—At 
Woodham Walter, John Hance, esq. 

KENT, 

Married.] Mr. Edward Southey, to Miss 
Mary Sturges, both of Canterbary.—Mr. 
Wilham Forth, of Bridge, to Mrs. Sophia 
Hills, of Canterbury.—Mr, G. Burr, to 
Miss M, Taylor, both of Maidstone.—At 
Folkestone, Mr. Thomas Slater, to Miss 
Lydia Punnett.—Mr. John Middleton, to 
Miss Ann Bury, both of Deal.—Mr. Jes- 
sup, of Gravesend, to Mrs. Moore.—Me, 
'T. Petman, of Eastry, to Miss Emily Hat- 
field, of Norwich.—Mr. Thomas Butclier, 
of Seasalter, to Miss Dunk, of Hearn.— 
Mr. William Bigg, to Miss L, W. Cilaring- 
bold, both of Eastchurch. 

Died.) At Canterbury, 57, Mr. Robert 
Draper, much and deservedly respected. 
61, Mr. William Smith. 

At Chatham, Mr. William Brookes.—At 
an advanced age, Miss Semerton. 

At Rochester, Mr, J. Ciarke.—88, Mr. 
Joseph Hawkins, much respected. 

At Deal, 45, Mr. R. Long.—69, Mr. R, 
Claringbeld, 

At Folkestoue, 54, the wife of Mr. Ed- 
ward Adams. 

At Sandwich, 73, Mr. William Pott. 

At Milton, 43, Mr. Wood.—At Up- 
chureh, v5, Mr. William ‘Thomas.—At 
Seabrook, 31, Mrs. Ewins.—At Whit- 
stable, 30, Mr. Jolm Daniels.—At Squere 
ries-Lodge, Ann, wife of Charles Warde, 
esq.—At Adisham, 67, Mrs. Cloke, regret- 
ted.—At Brabourne, 31, Mr. James Hawe 
kins. 

SUSSEX. 

The new canal which forms a junction 
of the rivers Wey and Arun, and compietes 
the line of inland navigation from London 
to Arundel, has recently been opened, 

Married.] Alexander Shaunan, M.D. to 
Miss Emma Kedman, of Chichester. 

Died.] At Chichester, Mr. Thomas 
Week, suddenly.—Mr. William Knott. 

At Lewes, Mrs. Ford, suddenly. 

At Hastings, Alexander Me, 
zie, esq. 

At Sidiesham, 77, Mr. Boorne, 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Portsmouth anchorage has, for the first 
time these twenty-five years, been without 
a ship-of-war lying at it. 


- John Carter, esq. (Mr. Croker eed 
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resigned,) has been returned, without op- 
position, to represent Portsmouth, in the 
room of the late Sir John Miller, bart. 
Such is the agricultural embarrassments 
of this county, that, within a week of the 
Jast month, the stocks of eleven farms, 
consisting of 1073 sheep, 405 iambs, 180 
cows and oxen, 77 horses, and 112 pigs, 
were sold off by auction. 

Married.| Mr. Harris, of Winchester, to 
Miss Wise, of Horndean.—At Southampton, 
Capt. G. S. Harris, to Miss C. Von Essen, 
of Petersburgh.—The Rev. Mr. Chamber- 
layne, to Miss Dupree, of Sonthampton.— 
J. Phillips, esq. to Miss Maria Marshell, 
of Portsmouth.—Mr. Joseph Penhorn, to 
Miss Houghton, of Portsmouth.—Mr. John 
Chace, to Miss Jackson, of Portsea.--Mr. 
Martin, to Miss Anne Groves, both of Ly- 
mington.— Mr. H. Way, of Westcourt, to 
Miss Roach, of Arroten farm, 

Died.} At Portsmouth, 84, Mr. Donty. 

At Southampton, William Lintott, esq. 
Jate mayor of that town, much respected, 
At Gosport, at an advanced age, Mrs, 
Buckland,—At Winchester, Mr. T. Mould. 

At Portsea, Mr. Fabian.—Mr, Waller. 
—The wife of Dr. B. Lara.—Mrs, Carpen- 
ter.— Mrs, Gillam, much respected. 

At Romsey, 75, the widow of Mr. John 
Camley. 

At Newport, Mr. William Tucker, highly 
respected.—78, Mr. Edward Brafiett. 

At Ringwood, 78, Miss E. Jones. 

WILTSHIRE, 

The high price of hread at Swindon ha3 
occupied the attention of the magistrates 
of that division for some considerable time ; 
and, with a view of lessening the evil com- 
plained of, they have come to the unani- 
mous resointion of reguiating the price in 
future by setting an Assize. 

Married.] The Rev. Thomas Heathcote, 
of Shaw-hili, to Miss Georgiana Fuller, esq. 
of Neston-park.—Mr. Feltham, to Miss 
Jane Langley, both of Warminster. 

Died.) At Chippenham, 82, the widow 
of Anthony Guy, esq. 

At Cricklade, 32, the Rev. Thomas 
Thompson, M.A, 

At Corsham-house, 64, Paul Cobb Me- 
thuen, esq, highly and justly esteemed, 

At Grundall, 86, Mrs, Waite.—At Round. 
Way, 22, Miss Chandler, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 
. A mecting of the owneys and occupiers 
of land im the counties of Somerset and 
Gloucester, has lately been held, when the 
following resolutions were unanimously 
reed upon :— 
- “That the Corn Law, which passed in 
the Session of Parliament in the year 1214, 
is not sufficient protection to the culti- 
vators of the soil; inasmuch as, in the year 
of scarcity, it leaves too large a proportion 
of the loss, from a scanty crop, on the 
grower ; by opening the ports at pricés far 
below what will indemuify him for the 


[Nor, 1, 

charges and expenses of cultivatic 

ticularly when, by the failure of gaan 

in the crop, he stands in greater need of 

indemnity in price, to enable him to 
on witht his cultivation the ensui 

“That, by the large imports of 

corn, and consequent check to the en 
ployment of our own agricultural nh 
bourers, ie country is in a most alarm 
state of depression; that many occupien 
of land are unable to pay their rents; be 
cause, such has been the reduction in 
lue of all the productions of the soil of 
Great Britain within the last ‘two y 
that the crops of many estates, wheq 
turned into money, have been barely sf. 
ficient to discharge the taxes, wages, and 
disbursements arising on such estates, 
without leaving any thing either for tent 
or subsistence; whereby many industrious 
tenants have been actually ruined, and 
abandoned their estates; and many land 
lords deprived of their income by such 
abandonment of their lands. 

“ That -the origin of such reduction ig 
valne, was the large imports of almost 
every production of the soil of Great Bre 
tain, but particularly of corn, wool, hides, 
tallow, butter, and seeds; which shave 
been imported from foreign parts, since 
the peace, where such productions can 
be grown cheaper than in this country, in 
which rents and taxes have been neces 
sarily somuch advanced ; and the continua 
tion of it to the necessities of the tenantry, 
who have been, and still are, obliged to 
force their commodities into the market a 
any price, to prevent distresses for rent 
and taxes. “ 

“That these sufferings and distresses 
are the more aggravated and afflicting, be- 
cause, while the productions of the soil 
this kingdom are thus left open and unpre 
tected from the competition of other coum 
tries, the legislature has, in its W 
granted the most ample protection toevery 
species of manufacture, as well wh . 
shipping of the United Kingdom: W ; 
the merchants and manufactures enjoy "4 
only the security and privilege we 9 
market by the exclusive supply oth hate 
habitants of the waited Knee . 
ever they can manufacture 
such inhabitants consume, but the mii ¢ 
almost every other part of the world, 9 
means of adequate drawbacks on 
manufactures and imports, W 

orted. ' 
ae That, to permit the mercantile ” - 
nufactniing interests of this comms 4 
joy privileges, and advantages 0? ® 
tent, at the expence of the lan J 
has very anuch diminished the hey 
the peasantry, and will contisue + hab 
the agriculture of the country 78 ranula 
involved both the mercantile an¢ the like 
turing interests of the mg the agra 
difficulties and distreases W cultural 
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caltu arg heage Px: 
d, to the manifest injury © 

Hh eeperitY of the United Kingdom ; 

wi which nothing can restore so effece, 

tually, 3s granting to agriculture equal 


rt of the community have so, 


- oes with manufacture. and commerce, 
on as the tenantry of the kingdom 
have never shrank from any duties or ser- 
vices which their country required, either 

rsonal or pecuniary, they are all well en- 
titled to ask the government, with all the 
confidence which their zeal and loyalty in 
the service of their king and country in- 
spires, for the same protecting duties 
against the import of foreign goods of a si- 
milar nature with those grown in this 
coustry, as the merchants and manufac- 
turers of the kingdom have so long enjoy- 
ed for whatever they import or manufac. 
ture; without which, it is our unanimous 
opinion, that the cultivation of the soil 
cannot be carried on, and that a diminished 
cultivation will produce a scarcity ruinous 
to all classes of society. 

“That it is our opinion, that nothing 
short of a protecting duty of thirty per 
cent. on all corn, meal, flour, rye, oats, 
pease, beans, barley, beer or bigge, wool, 
flax, hemp, hides, tallow, seeds, butter, 
and cheese, according to the price current 
in the United Kingdom at the time of such 
import, which we consider equivalent to 
the taxes paid by the growers in this coun- 
try, will protect the cultivators of the soil 
from foreign competition, and secure the 
gower a remunerating price, in propor- 
tion to the abundance or scantiness of his 
crops. . 

“That in the present improved state. of. 
agriculture, government might safely, and 
ms to the country at large, grant 
a drawback of ten per cent. on the export 
of all corn, meal, flour, rye, oats, pease, 
barley, beer or bigge, seeds, butter, 

and cheese, as a means of- ensuring em- 
ployment to our peasantry, of continuing 
and encouraging such improved agricul- 
twe—the surest basis of national wealth 
Prosperity—for otherwise redundancy 

' produce may become almost as prejt- 

cial from growth as from import.” 
¢ Married.) Mr. Robert Calliford, to Miss 

atherine Weare.—Mr. Evans, of Spring- 


field-place, to Miss Harriet Thurston, of’ 


ingsmead-terrace: all of Bath.—Mr. C. 


*oore, of the Abbey-church yard, Bath, 


0 Miss 8. Meredith, of Ludlow.—The 


¥. Thomas Tudball, of Staplegrove-cot- . 


tage, to Mary, daughter-of the Rev. Arch- 


Daubeny.— : 
rectors eny.—Mr, George Shaw, of . 


‘ce Mack — Phillis Hockey, of Charl- 
wine! At Bath, on Sion-hill, the wife of 
Sens erwell esq.—In_ Kingsmead- 
. . Chafiin.—In Green-street, Mrs. 
pahuar —Mrs. Stewart.—In the Circus, 
» Je widow of Thomas Lechmere, esq. 


“Wn, Sage Nast~—In Bladud-buildings, 
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83, Robert Harvey, esq, M.D.—In Chapel- 
row, Miss Rebecca ilbert.—In Brook. 
street, at an advanced age, Mrs. Hun- 
gerford. 


At Frome, the wife of Mr. James 
Trotman, 

At Montacnte-honse, the widow of the 
Rey, William Phelips,—At Hutton-Court, 
Edward Sheppard, esq.—At Mark, Mr, 
Jolin Cook.—At Tenlett-house, 24, Rachel, 
wife of J, T, B. Notley, esq. 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] The Rey. George Chamber. 
Jain, rector of Wyke Regis and Weymooth, 
to Miss Margaret Dupre, of Melcombe 
Regis.—At Symondsbury, E. H. Plump- 
tree, esq. of the Middle Temple, to Miss’ 
E..H. Pittield, of Symondsbury. | 

Died.] At Swanage, 69, the Rev, Sa 
muel Gale, precentor of Llandaff, | 

DEVONSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. James.Badeock, to Miss 
C. Bartlett, both of Exeter.—Mr, William 
Skinner, of Plymouth, to Miss Sarah Pope, 
of Stonehouse.—Capt. Fuller, R, N. to 
Miss Eliza White, of Exminster.—Capt, 
Robert Deare, of the E. I. C.’s Service, to 
Miss T’. Law, of Barnstaple.—At Tavis. 
tock, Mr. Savary, of the R. N, to Miss 
Roberts.—Mr, James Elliott, to Miss 
Mary Browse, both of Totnes.—Mr. John 
Coldridge, to Miss Tamsin Maunder, of 
Morchard Bishop. 

Died.] At Exeter, 87, Mr. Alexander 
Pope.—22, Miss Elizabeth Dennis.—Miss 
Mary Allday; justly esteemed and re- 
gretted.—23, Miss Hannah Perry.—70, 
Mrs. Ann Wood.—64, the wife of Mr, 
James Humphreys, greatly regretted. 

At Plymouth, Admiral Manley. 

At Barnstaple, Mrs, Martha Bliss. 

At Bideford, 110, Mrs. Joan Shaddicke 
she retained her faculties to the last, 

At Tavistock, Edward Bray,esq. .._ 

At Crediton, 51, Major William Lang- 
worthy. 

At Exmouth, 57, Lient, Thomas Brown, 
R.N. : 

_ At Alphington Lodge, 35, Capt. Samuel 
Ashmore, R. M.—At Bishopsteignton, the 
widow of John Cove, esq. suddenly. 

| CORNWALL. 

Méarried.] Edward Pearce; esq. of Bod. 
min, to Miss Eliot, daughter of the late 
tev. R. Eliot, vicar of Maker and St. 
Teath.—Mr. James Budge, of Camborne, 
to Miss Anna Maria Torker.—Capt. Furze, 
of the Chesterfield-packet, to Miss Slee- 
man, of Milor.—William, Philp, esq. of 
Hendra, to Miss Webb, of St. Austell. 

Died.| At Penzauce, 63," Mrs. Mary 

Williams. 

At Truro, 72, a J ~y Shear.—88, Mr. 

William Squire, suddenly. dis, 

At Fowey; 89, Mrs. Sarah Andrew. 
At West Love, 65, Mr. 
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WALES. 

The late Wynnstay Agricultural Meet- 
ing was attended by a numerous and highly 
respectable party of agriculturists from 
Salop and the adjoining counties. After 
the plonghing miatcheés, and awarding and 
delivery of the .premiums, Sir W. W. 
Wynne addressed his guests, 400 m nam- 
ber, urging the necessity of every gentle- 
man’s exerting himself to alleviate the 
distresses of the labouring and lower or- 
ders of society, by employivg them as 
much as possible in the general advance- 
ment of agriculture, especially in draining. 
—in the improvement of roads, or in any 
other kind of business, (even that of de- 
stroying the weeds upon land) which 
would at once benefit the property of the 
proprietor, and relieve the accumulating 
distresses of the poor. 

Married.] The Rev. Jchn Bulmer, to 
Miss Martha Phillips, both of Haverford- 
west.—The Rev. David ‘Thomas, of Mil- 
ford, to Mrs. Harris, of ‘Tierson.—Mr. J. 
B. Moule, to Miss Martin, late of Cardiff; 
—The Rev. Lewis Hughes, of Liandden- 
jolen, to Miss Margaret Owen, of Erwalis. 
—Mr. D. Breeze, of Dinas Mowddy, to 
Miss Anne Lloyd, of Mallwyd. 

Died.} At Swansea, 35, Mrs, Emmet 
Rees, deservedly lamented. 

AtCardigan, Edward James, esq. greatly 
regretted. 

At Brecon, 58, Mr. Samuel Campion, 
highly and deservedly esteemed. 

SCOTLAND. 

The most perspicuously and elegantly 

written resolutions that have appeared. on 


the state of the coun 
gated froin Paisley, 


appeared in the London 
the month to allow of one ee 


try have been ppoy 
"We reeret tt 


them into our pages ; they however 


repetition in eve 
winked part of th 
Married.| Lieut. Gen. 


ry town of that 
© empire, 


Cuming, of Edinburgh.—-Franeis 


jun. esq. to Lady Jane Leslie Mely; 
Died.| At Edinburgh, ] ry 
Sinclair Hay, 
dawre corps, Ben 
say Carnegie. 


IRELAND. 
The grand aud the royal canals in Ir. 


#1 


Leslie, to Mix 


7 
oe || S 


gh, Maj - 
ajor } 

commandant of ee 

gal artillery.—Mrs, Lind. 


land have stopped payment of the jp. 
terest of their debentares : thus'have, not 


merely many individuals, but m 


any fami. 


lies and public charities, been thrown ints 
the most distressing embarrassments ; and 


great additional distress has been added 


to the other calamities of Ireland. 


Married.) F. R. Hoey, 
non, to Miss Anne Forde, 


Hon. Col. John Meade, M.P. forthe 


of Down, to Miss Urania Caroline W 


of Castle Ward, county of Down, 
Died.| At Dublin, in Clare-street, J, 


Reid, esq. 


. of 
of teamed 


At Limerick, in_George-street, Mr. 


Preston, wife of the Dean of Limerick. 
DEATHS ABROAD. 


At the Cape of Good Hope, Major 
General Baird, a brave and distinguished 


officer. 


At Madras, Sir George Colebrooke. 





LO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Readers will observe a novel feature of this work in the current number, i 


the ProtmiuM to the List of New Pubhcations. 


We propo 


se to render this article 


permanent, and we flatter ourselves it will be found to increase the value and wterest 
of our Miscellany at home and abroad. We are no friends of anonymous critiem; 

ut, as we can depend on the integrity of the writers of the several articles, we offer 
our tried responsibility, of above twenty years’ experience, as a guarantee of the far 


end honourable conduct of this article. 


We have heard of a design to reprint this Miscellany at CALCUTTA; ™ which case 


our Correspondents will enjoy the advantage of having their ns p 
Pe tee in Europe, America, and Asia; aud we shall have the satisfa 


opinions p 


feeling that our labours have all the influence on society which the press is 
conferring on them. The wicked annihilation of the monthly Journals of France, 
noticed at page 352, cannot fail to add greatly to our present extensive circulation ™ 


the Continent. 


A Correspondent, of the highest order of personal integrity, 
lence, asks us, in a private Note, “whether a retreat in a remote 


tain would be acceptable for one or two persons whom Rank and Affiuen 
shielded from the worst of human calamities—a disordered mind. Every 


tention would be faithfully bestowed, and lucid intervals amused in a domestic 


where genteel habits prevail. If the subjects were in childhood or youth, 
struction and kind control might produce some acquirements, and perhaps 
cure.” We have made the enquiry public from a conviction that we 


happy means of serving the affjiicted, if, thrvugh us, an arrangement 
Vie acceptable favour of our subscriber at i te 


shall be glad of his future contributions. 


were made. 


ction of 


rt 4 
y of ce have not 


tender at- 


b] 


effet 
be the 


Nairn was printed at page 209, and wt 
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